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THE  POET  EGIL  SKALLAGRIMSSON  AND  HIS 
POEM,  “ON  THE  IRREPARABLE  LOSS  OF 
HIS  SONS”  (SONATORREK) 

AN  INTERPRETATION 

The  Icelandic  poet,  Egil  Skallagrimsson  belonged  to  a  powerful 
family  from  the  West  Coast  of  Norway  which  combined  extra¬ 
ordinary  physical  vigor  with  unusual  mental  gifts.  He  w'as  born 
as  one  of  the  first  generation  in  the  new  colony  to  which  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  to  flee  because  of  desperate  trouble 
with  King  Harold  Hairfair.  Already  at  an  early  age  he  mani¬ 
fested  his  poetic  gift,  but  also  a  relentless  disposition  to  assert 
himself  at  all  costs.  Forcing  himself  into  the  crew  which  his 
brother  Thorolf  had  collected  he  went  along  on  numerous  free¬ 
booter  expeditions  and  in  early  manhood  won  both  renown  for 
his  prowess,  and  wealth — of  which  he  was  inordinately  fond. 
Much  of  it  he  gained  from  King  .Tlthelstan  of  England  as  reward 
for  aid  in  the  great  battle  of  Brunanburh  which,  by  the  way, 
was  fought  almost  exactly  one  thousand  years  ago  (937).  There, 
too,  he  lost  his  brother  to  whom  he  was  most  loyally  devoted 
and  who  was  as  prepossessing  and  handsome  as  Egil  was  ugly 
and  uncouth.  His  appearance  at  that  time  is  described  thus  in 
his  saga,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  biographies  in  world  litera¬ 
ture,  attributable,  it  would  seem,  to  the  greatest  man  of  letters 
Iceland  has  so  far  produced,  Snorri  Sturlason:  “Egil  had  a 
broad  face  and  forehead.  His  eyebrows  were  big  and  shaggy, 
his  nose  short  and  broad.  The  bearded  part  of  his  face  was  of 
large  proportions,  the  chin  tremendously  strong,  as  were  the 
jaws.  His  neck  was  thick  and  his  shoulders  broad  beyond  those 
of  other  men.  And  his  aspect  was  ferocious  and  grim  when  he 
was  angered.  In  stature  he  was  well  proportioned  and  taller 
than  other  men.  His  hair  was  wolf-grey  and  heavy,  but  he  grew 
bald  early  (as  did  his  father.  Grim,  nicknamed  Grim  the  Bald).” 

Soon  after  the  battle  he  weds  Thorolf’s  widow  and  settles  on 
his  wide  estates  in  Iceland.  Five  children  were  born  to  him. 
When  the  youngest  of  his  three  sons  was  still  an  infant,  fever 
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took  the  next-older  brother;  and  the  oldest,  Bothvar,  a  youth 
of  about  seventeen,  was  drowned  in  the  fjord.  In  the  saga  this 
sad  event  and  what  followed  immediately  is  told  as  follows: 

“Bothvar,  Egil’s  son,  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  handsome,  big  and  strong,  as  had  been  Egil  and  Thorolf 
when  they  were  his  age.  Egil  loved  him  greatly,  and  Bothvar 
was  much  attached  to  him.  One  summer,  a  ship  had  come  to 
harbor  in  the  White  River,  and  Egil  had  bought  a  considerable 
amount  of  timber  which  he  was  having  transported  home  to  his 
farm  by  boat.  One  day,  Bothvar  asked  the  man-servants  (who 
did  this)  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  them.  They  were  six  in  num¬ 
ber  and  had  a  boat  with  eight  oars.  When  they  wanted  to  re¬ 
turn,  the  flood-tide  was  late,  and  as  they  were  bound  to  wait 
for  it  to  go  out  they  departed  late  in  the  evening.  Then  a  furious 
southwest  wind  sprang  up,  with  the  flood  going  out  against  it 
so  that  the  sea  was  in  violent  commotion,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
that  spot,  and  in  the  end  their  boat  went  down  with  them,  and 
all  were  drowned.  The  day  after,  the  bodies  were  washed  on 
land — Bothvar’s,  in  the  bight  of  Einar’s  Ness,  some  others,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  fjord,  and  the  boat  too.  It  was  found  at 
Reykjarhamar.  Egil  learned  the  news  that  very  day  and  rode 
out  at  once  to  look  for  the  bodies.  He  found  the  body  of  Bothvar 
where  it  was  cast  on  shore.  He  lifted  it  up  and  set  it  before  him 
on  his  horse  and  rode  with  it  to  Digraness,  to  the  burial  mound 
of  (his  father)  Skallagrim.  He  had  the  mound  opened,  and  put 
down  Bothvar  beside  Skallagrim.  Then  the  mound  was  closed 
again,  and  they  did  not  get  done  with  that  till  sunset.  Then 
Egil  rode  home  to  Borg,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he  went 
straight  to  the  bed-closet  in  which  he  was  wont  to  sleep.  He  lay 
down  and  shut  the  door  with  the  bolt.  No  one  dared  to  speak 
to  him. 

“It  is  related  that,  when  they  buried  Bothvar,  Egil  was 
dressed  in  this  fashion:  his  hose  were  laced  fast  on  his  legs  and 
he  wore  a  red  fustian  kirtle,  with  the  upper  part  of  it  drawn 
tight  by  lacing  at  the  side.  And  the  story  goes  that  he  was  so 
swollen  (with  sadness)  that  his  kirtle  burst,  and  his  hose  too. 

“The  day  after,  Egil  did  not  open  the  closet,  and  he  took 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  Thus  he  lay  all  that  day  and  the  night 
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after.  No  one  dared  to  speak  with  him.  But  the  third  morning, 
at  daybreak,  Asgerth  (his  wife)  had  a  man  ride  posthaste  to 
Hjartharholt  to  tell  Thorgerth  about  the  whole  matter.  (She 
was  the  oldest  daughter  and  is  described  as  a  handsome  and 
wise  woman  in  whom  Egil  had  much  confidence.  She  had  just 
been  married  to  Olaf  pa  (‘Peacock’),  wealthiest  man  on  the 
island,  and  a  prince  of  men.  The  Laxdala  saga  has  much  to  say 
about  them  and  their  children.)  The  man  got  there  early  in  the 
afternoon  (a  tremendous  ride),  and  he  also  told  her  that  Asgerth 
sent  word  that  she  should  come  south  to  Borg  as  soon  as  ever 
she  could.  Thorgerth  immediately  had  a  horse  saddled,  and  two 
men  accompanied  her.  They  rode  during  the  evening  and  all 
night  till  they  got  to  Borg.  There,  Thorgerth  at  once  entered 
the  sitting  room.  Asgerth  greeted  her  and  asked  whether  they 
had  had  supper. 

“Thorgerth  says  with  a  loud  voice:  ‘I  have  had  no  supper, 
nor  shall  I  eat  anything  before  I  get  to  Freya.  I  don’t  know 
better  what  to  do  than  does  my  father.  I  don’t  care  to  live  after 
my  father  and  my  brother.’ 

“Then  she  went  to  the  alcove  and  called  out:  ‘Father,  undo 
the  door,  I  want  to  go  where  you  go’  (meaning  that  she  wants 
to  die  with  him).  Fgil  undid  the  door  and  Thorgerth  entered. 
She  locked  the  door  behind  her  and  lay  down  on  the  other  bed 
that  was  in  there.  Then  Fgil  said:  ‘You  do  well,  daughter,  if 
you  wish  to  follow  me  where  I  go,  and  you  show  me  your  great 
love.  How  could  I  wish  to  live  after  this  sorrow!’ 

“Both  were  silent  for  a  while.  Then  Fgil  said:  ‘What  is  that, 
daughter— are  you  chewing  something?’  ‘Yes,  I  am  chewing 
seaweed,’  she  answered,  ‘because  I  think  I  shall  be  worse  off 
then  than  before;  for  else  I  think  I  might  live  too  long.’  ‘Is  it 
bad  for  people  to  eat?’  asked  Fgil.  ‘Very  bad,’  she  said.  ‘Will 
you  have  some?’  ‘Why  not?’  he  said. 

“A  little  while  after,  she  called  out  and  asked  them  to  bring 
her  something  to  drink,  and  they  brought  her  some  water.  Then 
Fgil  said:  ‘That’s  what  will  happen  when  one  eats  seaweed — 
one  will  thirst  all  the  more.’  ‘Do  you  want  a  drink,  father?’  she 
asked.  He  seized  hold  and  took  a  big  swallow.  The  drink  was 
in  a  drinking-horn.  Then  Thorgerth  said:  ‘Now  we  are  tricked; 
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this  is  milk.’  Then  Egil  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  horn  as  big  as  his 
teeth  would  allow  and  threw  the  horn  down.  Thorgerth  said: 
‘What  shall  we  do  now;  because  our  purpose  is  foiled.  Now  I 
would  wish,  father,  that  we  live  on,  so  that  you  might  compose 
a  funeral  poem  for  Bothvar — I  would  write  it  on  a  stick  (with 
runes),  and  then  we  can  die,  if  that  seems  best  to  us.  It  will  be 
a  long  time,  I  should  think,  before  your  son  Thorstein  will 
compose  the  poem  for  Bothvar,  and  it  will  not  do  that  there  is 
no  arvel  feast  for  him;  because  I  don’t  think  we  shall  be  sitting 
at  the  banquet  table  when  he  is  so  honored.’ 

“Egil  replied  that  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  be  able  to 
compose,  then,  even  though  he  tried;  ‘but  try  I  shall,’  he  said.” 

Here  the  saga  inserts  the  text  of  the  poem.  Thereupon  it 
continues: 

“Egil  regained  his  spirits  as  he  went  on  composing  the  poem; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  he  recited  it  to  Asgerth  and  Thor¬ 
gerth  and  the  other  members  of  the  household.  Then  he  rose  up 
out  of  bed  and  seated  himself  in  the  highseat.  This  poem  he 
named  Sonatorrek  (‘The  Irreparable  Loss  of  His  Sons’).  After¬ 
wards  Egil  went  about  arranging  the  funeral  feast  for  his  sons 
according  to  old  custom.  But  when  Thorgerth  departed  for  her 
home  Egil  gave  her  handsome  farewell  presents.” 

A  few  w'ords  of  commentary  on  this  passage  and  on  the 
poem  may  be  in  place. — It  is  both  the  charm  and  the  most 
characteristic  feature,  of  the  best  saga  style,  not  to  over¬ 
elaborate — a  frequent  fault  of  modern  writers.  No  interpretation 
of  facts  and  no  motivation  of  actions  is  furnished.  To  the  reader 
is  left  the  task  to  supply  these,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  able 
and  energetic;  that  is,  to  read  actively,  creatively.  There  is  no 
implication  that  the  author  had  no  interpretation  of  what  he 
saw!  On  the  contrary.  He  arranges  his  scene  and  moves  his 
persons  about  for  effect  far  more  than  is  evident  at  first  blush. 
But  his  is  the  art  that  conceals  itself — the  greatest  art. 

In  the  following,  let  me  instance  this  in  detail.  The  circum-^ 
stances  of  the  drowning  are  told  with  the  utmost  brevity,  yet 
with  precision.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  attentive  reader  will 
recall  the  lay  of  the  land  which  has  been  described  in  preceding 
chapters,  and  also  Egil’s  chief  fault,  his  greed  for  wealth.  We 


surmise,  he  cannot  wait  till  the  precious  wood  is  brought  home 
— he  must  have  it  immediately,  though  the  weather  is  squally. 
And  we  guess  that  he  does  not  object  to  the  youth  on  whom  he 
has  set  all  his  hopes,  going  along  to  help. — When  it  is  all  over 
and  Bothvar  is  buried  with  his  redoubtable  grandfather  the 
writer  pauses  to  describe  how  Egil  was  dressed  on  that  occasion, 
the  point  being  that  his  garments  fit  snugly  and  burst  with  his 
suppressed  emotion;  for  Egil  gives  no  voice  to  his  sorrow.  He 
just  lies  down  to  die,  as  had  done  his  grandfather,  Kveldulf, 
after  whom  he  takes,  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  as  did  old 
Havarth  from  the  Icefjord.  Not  weak  characters,  these.  It  is 
the  fancied  impotence  of  old  age,  and  the  unapproachable  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  enemies  who  had  slain  their  sons  that  seems  to  pre¬ 
vent  adequate  reparation  without  which  they  are  bound  to  lose 
the  respect,  both  of  others  and  themselves.  This  predicament 
robs  them  of  all  energy,  they  take  to  their  bed,  unable  to  support 
the  shame.  When,  finally,  the  possibility  of  revenge  is  shown, 
they  arise  with  redoubled  energy  and  accomplish  it  with  fierce 
ruthlessness.  But  when  tragedy  overwhelms  Egil  there  is  no 
chance  of  physical  redress.  In  his  first  rage  he  would  fain  fight 
the  elements,  like  the  fallen  Biarki  who  breathes  defiance  of 
Othin  himself;  but  the  powers  of  nature  laugh  at  puny  man. 
Something  beside  revenge  is  necessary,  in  his  case,  to  rehabilitate 
him  and  assuage  his  grief.  And  so  he  lies  in  a  sullen  stupor, 
without  the  desire  to  live,  refusing  speech  and  food. 

His  wife,  Asgerth,  is  described  elsewhere  as  a  handsome 
woman,  in  her  prime,  accomplished,  wise,  and  well  informed. 
But  she  is  not  equal  to  the  situation,  weakened  as  she  is  herself 
by  grief.  She  seems  to  stand  in  awe  of  Egil  who  is  none  too 
tractable  normally!  In  alarm  she  sends  for  Thorgerth  who,  like 
many  a  daughter,  understands  the  nature  of  her  father  better 
than  does  the  wife;  even  though  she  may  not,  in  this  case, 
“wind  him  around  her  little  finger.”  Thorgerth  comprehends 
immediately  and  has  her  plan  ready.  What  it  is,  becomes  plain 
from  her  words,  spoken  “in  a  loud  voice,”  that  she  means  to 
die  with  her  father.  They  are,  of  course,  spoken  for  the  benefit 
of  Egil.  He  readily  admits  her  to  the  alcove  room.  And  to  her 
he  at  last  discloses  his  mind:  “How  could  I  wish  to  live  after 
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this  grief!”  And  once  he  is  induced  to  chew  seaweed  the  struggle 
is  won;  for  it  was,  no  doubt,  by  agreement  that  milk  was  handed 
to  them  in  the  (dark)  room.  But  she  understands  that  more 
than  physical  nourishment  is  needed  to  restore  her  father’s  will 
to  live;  and  so  she  induces  him,  by  an  appeal  to  his  sense  of 
fitness,  to  exercise  his  poetic  faculties.  Through  this  divine  gift 
he  expresses  his  sorrow,  frees  his  soul,  and  regains  his  spirits; 
after  reciting  his  poem  to  the  assembled  household  he  again 
occupies  the  highseat  as  the  self-possessed  master  of  the  house, 
and  directs  the  arrangements  of  the  funeral  feast  for  his  sons 
“according  to  the  old  custom.”  (We  might  add  that  this  new 
hope  of  life  is  rewarded;  for  the  infant  Thorstein  for  whom  Egil 
showed  small  liking,  at  first,  because  of  his  quiet  disposition, 
grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  much  account,  the  father  of  a  numerous 
progeny  who  bulk  large  in  the  sagas.)  Nothing  is  said  to  others 
by  way  of  explaining  his  behavior.  And  so  everywhere  the 
actions  speak  for  themselves.  Ihorgerth  rushes  home  without 
uttering  an  exclamation  about  the  calamity  which  has  befallen 
the  family,  or  about  the  desperate  mental  condition  of  her 
father.  Egil,  quick  to  wrath,  furiously  bites  a  piece  out  of  the 
drinking  horn  and  dashes  it  to  the  ground  without  imprecations, 
when  his  suicidal  fast  is  interrupted.  He  bestows  gifts  on  his 
departing  daughter,  but  no  voluble  thanks  are  heard. 

Only  once  does  the  writer  dramatize,  with  great  wisdom, 
viz.,  in  the  little  scene  enacted  in  the  dark  alcove  which  forms 
the  central,  final,  clash  of  wills  and  embodies  the  stratagem  by 
which  Egil  is  made  to  reverse  his  decision  to  die:  here  the  eye 
cannot  tell  us,  we  must  hear  in  order  to  know  the  why  and  how. 
Standing  without,  the  words  come  to  us.  All  the  interest  would 
be  forfeited  if  they  were  to  come  to  us  in  the  third  person. 

As  to  the  poem,  so  high  and  numerous  are  the  barriers  that 
separate  us  from  it  that  a  large  amount  of  good  will  and  effort 
is  required  to  overcome  them  and,  at  best,  allow  us  a  modicum 
of  enjoyment.  In  the  first  place,  the  transmission  is  wretched, 
rendering  interpretation  and  translation  a  delicate  task.  The 
language  is  elevated;  in  fact,  to  our  modern  taste,  stilted. 
“Kennings”  abound.  These  are  abbreviated  figures  of  speech 
that  form  the  very  life  of  “skaldic”  poetry,  enabling  it  to  use 
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“variation”  or  parallelism  of  thought  or  expression,  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  extent.  They  generally  have  reference  to  warfare  or 
to  mythology,  and  so  need  much  explanation.  The  very  meter 
used  is  rare,  even  in  Old  Norse  literature.  It  is  called  kvithuhdUr. 
In  this,  the  first  half  of  a  line  has  three,  the  second  four,  syllables 
(with  certain  resolutions),  and  the  whole  line  is  held  together  by 
alliteration.  A  thousand  years  separate  us  from  this  art.  It  is 
at  one  further  remove  still,  with  respect  to  its  mores  and 
background.  Fundamentally,  to  be  sure,  human  feelings  are  the 
same  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  especially  grief,  based 
as  it  is  on  a  sense  of  personal  loss  and  on  self-pity.  Beyond  that, 
however,  and  to  an  extent  not  realized  in  the  security  of  modern 
civilization,  there  is  in  antiquity  the  instinctive  devotion — 
strongly  developed  in  Egil  and  his  whole  family — to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  kin  and  clan.  It  is  only  the  powerful  clan,  with  no  gaps 
in  its  serried  ranks,  which  can  maintain  the  individual  in  his 
rights,  his  “honor.”  And  it  devolves  upon  the  head  of  the  clan 
to  avenge  adequately  any  slur  on  it.  Not  for  one  moment  may  we 
suppose  that  the  heathen  mind  would  feel  the  bereavement  as 
as  a  retribution  for  some  “guilt”  or  “sin”  committed  against  a 
vengeful  deity.  To  him  it  is  a  mere  whim  or  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  god — provided  he  believes  in  any — for  which  man  can 
retaliate  by  withholding  sacrifices  or  dashing  the  idol  to  the 
ground. 

Once  Egil  overcomes  his  leaden  lethargy  of  speechless  sorrow, 
words  of  tenderness  come  into  his  mouth,  about  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sons.  Cruel  breaches  have  been  made  in  the 
“fence  of  his  kinsmen” — “my  kin  hath  come  to  its  end,  like  the 
tree  which  is  felled  by  the  storm” — “unfilled  aye  and  open  will 
stand  the  breach  blasted  by  the  breaking  sea!”  His  pride  has 
suffered.  He  imagines  that  “soon  by  all  will  be  seen  how  helpless 
is  the  old  man”  in  his  loneliness,  now  that  the  support  of  his 
sons  is  gone.  And  his  father’s  heart  overflows  with  the  thought 
of  what  they  had  been  to  him.  No  one  else  can  be  trusted  now; 
for  even  though  all  befriend  him  he  fears  people’s  self-seeking. 
He  had  trusted  Othin  until  the  god  turned  upon  him  and 
snatched  from  him  his  son.  Still,  it  occurs  to  him,  Othin  is  the 
god,  not  only  of  war  but  also  of  poetry.  And  two  gifts  he  owes 
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to  him,  “a  fault-free,  unfailing  skill,”  viz.,  that  of  poetry,  “and 
that  mind  which  made  for  me  frank  foes  aye  of  the  false¬ 
hearted.”  Their  exercise  consoles  him.  So  he  will  abide  cheer¬ 
fully  till  the  end  comes.  Thanks  to  Othin’s  gifts  he  can  once 
more  show  his  face,  and  hold  his  head  upright!  His  self-esteem 
is  restored.  Or,  as  we  moderns  would  put  it,  through  self- 
expression  he  has  freed  his  soul. 

1.  Tardily  takes  my  tongue  to  move, 

and  to  stir  the  steelyard-of-song:‘ 
hopeless  is ’t  about  Othin’s  theft,* 

hard  to  draw  from  the  heart’s-fastnessl* 

2.  Hard  to  budge —  ’tis  the  heavy  care 

causes  that —  from  the  thoughts’-abode 
the  welcome  find  of  Frigg’s-husband,^ 

brought  erstwhile  out  of  etin-home, 

3.  since  my  son  on  sea-skerry 
was  cut  short,  the  shapely  one 

Down  below  by  the  loved  one’s  barrow® 
throbs  the  blood-  -of-the-thurse’s-neck.* 

4.  For  my  kin  hath  come  to  its  end, 

like  the  tree  which  is  levelled  by  storm.® 

‘  This  line — in  the  original  ejya  loptvcett  IjoSpuiidara — has  been  a  sore  trial 
to  expounders.  The  interpretation  followed  is  only  one  of  several  more  or  less 
plausible  ones.  However,  if  ePa  is  there  by  rights,  a  parallel  to  line  1  is  to  be 
surmised.  Ljddpundari  “the  weigher-of-song”  seems  to  mean  the  poetic  ability 
to  weigh  and  choose  words  for  song. 

^  Kenning  for  “poetrj'.”  .According  to  the  myth,  the  mead  of  poetry  was 
stolen  by  Othin  from  the  giant  Suttung.  Cf.  IIov.  104  f.  and  the  next  stanza. 

’  I.e.,  the  breast,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind. 

*  Othin. — The  welcome  find  (viz.,  the  poetic  mead  of  inspiration)  is  hard  to 
evoke  from  the  bosom.  In  other  words,  “my  sorrow  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to 
express  myself  poetically.” 

*  I  follow  E.  A.  Kock’s  daring  but  entirely  plausible  suggestion  for  these 
difficult  lines. 

*  I  adopt  F.  J6nsson’s  interpretation  because  of  the  connection  with  the 
next  stanza. 

’  Kenning  for  “the  sea”:  according  to  Old  Norse  cosmogony,  the  sea  was 
created  out  of  the  blood  of  the  giant  Ymir.  Cf.  Fa/.  21 ;  Grimn.  40. 

*  I  follow  S.  Nordal’s  suggestion.  The  simile  is  not  uncommon;  cf.  Ham.  5; 
Uov.  50. 
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Unblithe  he  who  bears  the  corpse 
of  dear  kin  from  his  dwelling  place. 

5.  First  shall  I  my  father’s  death 

to  mind  call,  and  my  mother’s  eke. 

Forth  fetch  I  from  the  fane-of-words® 
logs-of-praise* **®  leafy  with  speech. 

6.  Grim  the  gap  which  the  gale"  did  tear 

in  my  sib’s  fence  of  kinsmen — 
unfilled  aye  and  open  will  stand 

the  breach  blasted  by  the  breaking  sea. 

7.  Sorely  Ran"  hath  smitten  me — 

left  me  bare  of  bosom-friends; 

the  sea  snapped  my  sib’s  tight  links — 
a  strong  strand  it  stripped  from  me. 

8.  If  my  suit  with  sword  I  could  press, 

all  over  for  the  ale-smith"  were  it: 
could  I  kill  the  storm’s-kinsman," 

.^gir’s  mate"  I  should  meet  as  foe. 

9.  But  strength  to  cope  I  could  not  muster, 
so  meseemed,  with  my  son’s  banesman: 
soon  by  all  will  be  seen,  therefore, 

how  helpless  the  hoary  warrior. 

10.  Me  the  sea  of  much  has  robbed: 
cruel  to  count  my  kinsmen’s  loss, 
since  from  me  on  fair  paths"  went 
mine  own  son,  our  sib’s  strong  shield. 

11.  Well  I  know:  no  coward,  surely, 

•  Either  “the  mouth”  or  “the  mind.” 

The  “planks,”  or  matter,  of  the  song,  which  are  adorned  by  the  “leafage” 
of^his  poetic  fancy. 

“  The  text  has  “wave.” 

The  goddess  of  the  sea  who  drags  the  drowning  man  down  in  her  net. 
Note  the  parallelism  in  this  and  other  stanzas:  the  poet  cannot  get  away  from 
the  loss  of  his  son(s)  and  pictures  it  with  ever  renewed  similes  of  the  same  im¬ 
port:  the  ties  and  links  of  kinship. 

I.e.,  the  brewer  of  ale,  .Tlgir;  cf.  the  Prose  of  Flymiskvitha. 

**  The  same. 

«  Rdn. 

“  I.e.,  to  Valholl;  cf.  Flelgakvilha  Ilundingshana  II,  49. 
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my  kinsman  would  have  come  to  be, 
the  spear-wielder,  if  spared  to  live 
til  Hergaut’s”  hands  had  reft  him. 

12.  E''’^er  he  upheld  his  father, 

though  all  men  thought  otherwise — 
heeded  me,  whoever  ’gainsaid,'* 

and  my  strength  he  stayed  amain. 

13.  Often  I  in  anguish  think,'® 

left  alone,  of  my  lack  of  brothers — 
cast  about  when  battle  rages, 

look  around  and  would  like  to  know 

14.  what  bold  man  would  band  with  me, 

stout-hearted,  in  stress  of  danger: 

against  knaves  I  need  that  often: 

fewer  friends  more  foresight  needeth.®® 

15.  Hard  to  find  a  friend  to  trust 

anywhere®'  [in  all  the  lands]: 

caitiff  wretch  will  w’reck  his  kindred, 

barter  off  his  brother  for  rings.®® 

16.  Oft  is  it,  when  out  for  pelf — ®* 

17.  ’Tis  said,  too,  that  a  son  no  one 

can  make  good,  he  beget  him  else; 
or  born  be,  in  brother’s  stead, 

”  Othin. — He  means,  till  he  had  found  an  honorable  death  in  battle. 

Faute  de  mieux  I  adopt  S.  Nordal’s  bold  guess  {of  verbergi  =  of  hverugi). 

*•  The  kenning  for  “mind”  used  in  the  original  (“the  fair-wind-of-the-bear- 
of-the-moon”)  being  hardly  reproducible  in  English,  the  translation  must  needs 
be  ad  sensum. — Egil’s  beloved  only  brother,  Th6r61f,  fell  in  battle,  and  he  may 
be  thinking  of  him  here. 

This  seems,  in  essence,  the  meaning  of  the  helming  in  the  light  of  the 
following  stan.7,as  and  especially  24.  To  judge  from  the  account  of  the  saga,  Egil 
became  extremely  suspicious  in  his  old  age. 

**  I  accept  the  brilliant  interpretation  of  Xordal-M.  Olsen  of  the  kenning 
Elgjar  galga — the  gallows  of  Othin,  Yggdrasil.  Al  pjd3  Elgjar  galga,  then — “the 
land  of  all  beings,”  all  the  world. 

“  There  is  reference  to  the  untrustworthy  kinsmen  who  will  “carry  his 
brother  in  his  purse,”  i.e.,  accept,  or  even  solicit,  money  instead  of  revenging 
him. 

2’  Evidently,  the  stanza  elaborated  the  thought  of  the  preceding  one. 
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some  kinsman  to  count  upon.-^ 

18.  Not  gladdens  me  the  glee  of  men, 

'  even  though  all  befriend  me: 

my  wife’s  son  has  sought  the  dw'ellings, 
my  lief  boy,  where  live  our  kindred.^ 

19.  The  malt-brew’s-  maker*®  ever 
steadfast  stands  straight  against  me. 

I  fear  me  my  face  to  show,  or 

•  hold  upright  my  head  longer,^’ 

20.  since  my  son  the  fire-of-sickness** 

I  sorely  smote,  and  snatched  from  me 

him  whom  I  know  wholly  stainless, 

who  kept  free  from  all  blemish. 

21.  Aye  I  mind  how  up  lifted 

’  Othin  him  to  the  home  of  gods — 

the  kin’s  ash-®  w’hich  out  of  me  grew, 
the  sapling,  the  son  of  my  wife. 

22.  Well  I  stood  with  the  strife-abettor,*® 

trusted  him  as  true-heated, 

until  he  turned  upon  me, 

'  Gungnir’s-lord,®*  the  giver-of-victory.** 

23.  Not  bow  I  to  the  brother-of-Vili,*® 
the  great  god,  with  gladsome  mind; 

I.e.,  to  take  his  place  in  defending  the  kin’s  honor;  which  seems  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  somewhat  difticult  stanza. 

“  I.e.,  Valholl — repeating  the  thought  of  stanza  10.  That  is  plainly  the 
sense  of  the  helming,  even  though  the  kenning  “f>/>  biskips”  is  of  doubtful  mean¬ 
ing:  Egil  is  misanthropic. 

I  ^  •‘Egir,  the  god  of  the  sea,  who  according  to  the  myth  is  the  ale-brewer  of 

I  the  go<ls;  cf.  the  Prose  of  Ilymiskvitha. 

Following  Xordal’s  conjectures.— Or  else,  following  Kock,  “to  hold  my 
head  upright  in  (with)  the  helmet.” 

**  I.e.,  fever,  which  had  carried  away  another  son  of  Egil’s,  Gunnar,  a  short 
time  before. 

I.e.,  his  son:  in  the  kennings  men  are  frequently  likened  to  trees. 

Othin. 

Othin,  as  owner  of  the  spear  Gungnir.  I  have  substituted  this  kenningfor 
I  the  vagna  runi  of  the  text  which  is,  rather,  a  kenning  for  Th6r. 

Othin;  cf.  Voluspd  55,  and  21  and  note. 
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yet  Mim’s-friend®-  to  me  hath  given 
for  all  harm  one  happiness: 

24.  the  Goth’s-friend*®  hath  given  me 

a  fault-free  unfailing  skill, ®^ 

and  that  mind  which  made  for  me 
frank  foes  aye  of  the  false-hearted.®® 

25.  Hard  my  lot;  for  Herian’s-foe’s- 

stern-sister®®  stands  on  the  ness. 

Gladly,  though,  and  ungrudgingly, 

with  light  heart  Hel  I  will  bide. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 

University  of  Texas 

“  I  substitute  a  kenning  from  21:  Othin.  Goths  is  here  used  in  the  generic 
sense. 

“  Viz.,  of  poetry. 

“  I.e.,  has  made  them  come  out  into  the  open. 

^  Herian  is  a  name  of  Othin.  His  foe  is  Fenrir  (cf.  Voluspo  32)  whose  sister 
is  Hel,  the  goddess  of  the  nether  world  of  the  dead.  That  is,  death  is  waiting 
for  him  on  the  ness,  about  to  gather  the  old  man  in.  However,  the  passage  re¬ 
mains  doubtful. 
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Islenzkir  pjd'dhcettir  eftir  s6ra  J6nas  J6nasson  ix&  Hrafnagili.  Einar  Ol.  Sveinsson 

bj6  undir  prentun.  Ctgefandi:  IsafoldarprentsmitSja,  H.  F.  Reykjavik,  1934. 

I*p.  xxiv4-504. 

The  history  of  Icelandic  folk-lore  begins  with  the  publication  of  Islenzkar 
f>jdSsogur  og  afintyri  collected  by  J6n  Arnason  and  Magnlis  Grlmsson  and 
published  in  Leipzig  (lJ'62-64).  This  great  collection,  inspired  by  the  famous 
collection  of  the  Grimm  brothers,  contains  the  cream  of  Icelandic  folk  tales  from 
all  over  the  country'.  It  shows  the  folk-lore  of  Iceland  in  all  the  aspects  revealed 
by  the  folk  tales.  But  besides  fairy  tales,  ghost  stories,  troll  stories,  and  storie , 
of  outlaws,  there  are  other  sides  of  the  folk-lore  which  remained  very  much  in 
the  background  or  did  not  appear  at  all  in  that  collection.  Thus  the  superstitions 
occupy  a  relatively  small  space  in  it,  and  a  collection  of  riddles  by  J6n  .^mason 
was  entirely  left  out  to  be  published  much  later  (in  the  nineties)  together  with 
copious  collections  of  sports,  pastimes,  dances,  and  nursery'  rhymes  by  the 
indefatigable  collector  Olafur  DaviSsson  {Islenzkar  gdtur,  skemtanir,  vikivakar 
og pidur,  Copenhagen,  1887-1905).  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  absence  of  any 
similar  publications  between  the  dates  of  those  two  great  collections,  partly,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  feeling  that  after  the  first  big  publication  there  was  no  more 
to  be  done,  partly,  perhaps  due  to  the  realistic  trend  of  thought  which  in  Iceland 
began  to  be  felt  around  1880.  But  when,  in  the  nineties,  collection  is  started 
again  by  J6n  porkelsson  and  Hannes  porsteinsson  (the  periodical  Iluld,  1890- 
99,  J6n  porkelsson:  pjodsogur  og  munnnudi,  nUtsafn  Rey'kjavlk,  1899)  it  follows 
mostly  the  lines  staked  out  by  the  first  collection,  although  the  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Hannes  porsteinsson  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  personal  history'. 

In  the  period  1900-20  there  is  only  a  moderate  interest  in  folklore  and  the 
most  important  new  collection  to  be  published  is  Oddur  Bjomsson:  pjd'dtni  og 
pjodsagnir,  .\kurey'ri,  1908.  But  after  1920  the  interest  flairs  up  as  never  before. 
In  1922  the  first  part  of  Sigffis  Sigfusson’s  islenzkar  pjodsognr  og  sagnir  ap¬ 
pears;  a  work  planned  on  the  grandest  scale,  of  which  five  parts  now  have 
appeared.  In  1928  the  periodical  Grdskinna  is  started  by  SigurSur  Nordal  and 
pfirbergur  pdrSarson,  and  in  1929  the  periodical  Grima  by  Oddur  Bjomsson. 
Both  are  still  current  besides  quite  a  number  of  other  smaller  publications,  which 
fact  proves  that  folk-lore  and  occultism  have  seldom  been  so  popular  with  the 
public  as  they  are  right  now.  Part  of  this  interest  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
kindred  interest  in  theosophy  and  especially  spiritism,  which,  being  introduced 
by  some  of  the  most  gifted  authors  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  has  won 
a  numerous  following  in  Iceland  during  and  after  the  war.  There  is  often  a 
minimal  difference  between  the  stories  published  in  Grdskinna  or  Grtma,  and  the 
ones  that  find  their  way  into  the  organ  of  the  Icelandic  spiritists:  Morgiinn, 
1925 — edited  by  the  novelist  Einar  H.  Kvaran. 
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But  all  of  these  publications  have  this  feature  in  common  with  their  proto¬ 
type,  the  pjodsogur  of  J6n  Arnason,  that  they  cover  only  certain  aspects  of  the 
folk-lore  and  folk  ways  of  the  Icelandic  people.  There  are  indications  that  the 
Rev.  J6nas  Jonasson  was  early  enough  aware  of  the  gaps  and  wanted  to  fill 
them  in.  Certain  it  is  that  when  he  helped  to  edit  the  collection  pjoStrti  og 
pjoSsagnir  in  1908  he  had  already  begun  collecting  “popular  medicine,  customs 
connected  with  birth,  baptism,  marriage,  death,  and  funerals.”  The  subsequent 
ten  years  of  his  life — he  died  in  1918 — he  devoted  to  collecting  material  for  the 
present  work,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it;  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  left  in 
a  rough  draft  or  even  only  in  detached  notes.  Hence  the  editor,  Einar  Ol. 
Sveinsson  (who  was  introduced  to  J6nasson’s  material  while  writing  on  his 
Verzeichnis  isldndischer  Mdrchenvarianten  =  VV  Communications  N:0  83)  often 
has  had  to  assume  the  more  difficult  task  of  a  writer  rather  than  that  of  a  simple 
editor.  But  he  has  done  this  with  such  discreteness  that  one  seems  to  hear  the 
familiar  voice  of  J6nas  Jonasson  throughout  the  whole  work,  even  if  it  is  a  little 
uneven  in  certain  places. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  sections  whose  headings  best  describe  the 
contents;  Daily  life,  farming  work  during  the  year,  the  weather,  the  animals, 
the  holidays  of  the  year,  sports  and  pastimes,  the  cycle  of  life  from  birth  to 
death,  health  and  popular  medicine,  religion  and  thought,  and  housing.  There 
is  one  notable  omission  in  this  scheme:  the  life  and  work  of  the  fishermen  is 
altogether  lacking;  the  author  did  not  live  long  enough  to  compile  material  for 
that  important  chapter. 

Within  each  section  the  material  is  arranged  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  more  or  less,  yet,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  arrangement  of  the  sections,  the 
work  is  primarily  descriptive  of  the  state  of  things  in  Iceland  roughly  speaking 
from  the  reformation  to  the  19th  centurj'.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  periods 
before  1500  and  after,  say,  1880  are  excluded,  but  the  bulk  of  the  material  is 
from  the  intervening  period.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Icelandic  material,  the 
author  undoubtedly  felt  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  go  into  detail,  as  that 
period  had  then  been  recently  well  treated  in  Gullold  Islendinga  by  the  historian 
J6n  jonsson  [ASils]  (Reykjavik,  1906),  a  work  on  which  Sveinbjorn  Johnson 
to  a  great  extent  based  his  Pioneers  of  Freedom  in  1930. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  work  published  seventeen  years  after  the 
author’s  death  cannot  be  up  to  date,  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  even  an  excellent 
editor.  To  mention  only  one  thing:  the  monumental  works  of  Pall  E.  Olason, 
covering  the  reformation  period  {Menn  og  Menntir  I-IV,  1919-1926)  and  the 
19th  century  (Jon  Sigur'dsson  I-V,  1929-1933)  were  then  unwritten.  And  besides 
that  the  author  did  not  live  long  enough  to  carr>'  on  a  research  in  the  National 
Library  (Landsb6kasafn)  planned  by  him  for  his  work.  But  in  spite  of  all  that 
the  book  gives  for  the  first  time  a  coherent  picture  of  the  folk  life  and  folk  ways 
of  Iceland,  and  it  is  the  indispensable  basis  on  which  all  further  studies  of  these 
matters  have  to  be  founded. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  book  with  the  recent  one  by  GuSmundur 
Finnbogason:  islendingar.  G.  F.  wants  to  measure  his  countrymen  by  their  best, 
their  highest  achievements.  An  inveterate  romanticist  at  heart,  he  refuses  to 
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deal  much  with  their  shortcomings.  One  has  on  the  one  hand  a  feeling  that  he 
is  perhaps  carrying  his  praise  too  far,  on  the  other  hand  one  hardly  gets  from 
his  book  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  things  with  which  the  Icelanders  have  had  to 
contend  throughout  the  ages. 

Jonas  jonasson  is  decidedly  a  realist  who  does  not  flinch  from  a  drab 
description  if  the  facts  demand  one.  After  having  read  the  book  one’s  feelings 
are  curiously  mixed  with  abhorrence  of  all  the  squalor  and  all  the  foolishness 
described  in  it,  and  with  admiration  for  the  people  who  could  endure  all  that 
and  still  have  stamina  enough  left  to  live  and  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an  old 
and  worthwhile  culture. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  the  pictures  being  taken  either  from  reli¬ 
able  sources  such  as  Daniel  Bruun’s  work  on  the  Icelandic  housing  (Fortids- 
minder  og  N utidshjem  paa  Island,  Copenh.  1897),  or  drawn  specially  for  the 
book  by  an  Icelandic  artist.  They  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 
That  is  enhanced  also  by  an  e.xcellent  subject  index,  besides  the  index  of  names, 
both  by  the  editor.  From  his  pen  also  is  a  sound  preface  recounting  the  life  and 
work  of  the  author  J6nas  J6nasson  and  telling  the  genesis  of  the  present  work. 

The  publisher  has  spared  nothing  to  make  the  appearance  of  the  book 
worthy  of  its  weighty  contents. 

.\ltogether  the  book  is  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  people,  and  no  student  of  Icelandic,  Old  or  Modern,  can  do  without  it. 

Stefan  Ein.arsson 

The  Johns  Uopkins  U niversity 
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ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  ELDER  EDDA 
IN  THE  “NON-NORSE”  POEMS 
OF  WILLIAM  MORRIS 

I 

Although  William  Morris  is  noted  for  the  Norse  adaptations 
he  made  in  such  poems  as  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  and  Sigurd  the 
Volsung,  in  composing  which  he  drew  directly  upon  the  Laxdcela 
and  Volsunga  Sagas,  his  “non-Norse”  poems  do  not  contain  any 
large  body  of  Norse  allusions.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  poet  actually  employed  more  allusions  to  the  Edda 
in  poems  written  before  he  studied  the  Old  Icelandic  language 
and  literature  than  he  did  after  he  and  Eirikr  Magnusson  com¬ 
posed  their  joint  translations.  In  1869,  after  a  short  period  of 
study  with  Magnusson,  Morris  began  to  publish  his  long  series 
of  Scandinavian  works.  But  before  1869,  Morris  had  published 
a  few  poems  in  which  he  alluded  to  certain  Eddie  matters. 
While  such  allusions  are  by  no  means  vast  in  number,  they  are 
especially  significant,  for  they  help  to  explain  what  Morris 
knew  about  Scandinavian  myth  before  he  commenced  his  collab¬ 
oration  with  Magnusson. 

The  first  Eddie  allusion  occurs  in  The  Wanderers,  the  frame¬ 
work  poem  of  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Encountering  certain  can¬ 
nibals,  the  speaker  says: 

For  with  our  grief  such  fearful  foes  we  grew 
That  Odin’s  gods  had  scarcely  scared  men  more 
As  fearless  through  the  naked  press  we  bore.* 

The  gods  of  Odin’s  Asgard,  except  for  Thor,  whose  aspect  is 
generally  fearsome,  and  Loki,  whose  mischief-making  is  a  by¬ 
word,  are  generally  represented  as  kindly  in  their  treatment  of 
men.  But  Morris  apparently  knew  as  early  as  1865-68  (when 
The  Wanderers  was  probably  composed)  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Asgard  were  not  always  gentle  creatures.  These  gods  were  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  giants;  they  often  fought  viciously  among 
themselves,  and  were  even  knowm  to  play  tricks  upon  unsuspect¬ 
ing  men  when  they  visited  Midgard.  Morris  apparently  appreci- 

*  The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris,  With  Introductions  by  his 
Daughter,  May  Morris  (London  and  New  York,  1910-1915),  III,  48. 
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ated  the  fact  that,  given  the  same  circumstances,  Odin’s  gods 
would  have  been  just  as  fierce  as  the  Norwegian  Mariners  about 
whom  Rolf  speaks  in  The  Wanderers.  That  Odin  and  his  lesser 
gods  were  not  capable  of  the  sublimity  of  the  Christian  God  of 
Love,  Morris  seemed  fully  to  understand.  The  wrath  of  the 
Norse  gods,  as  for  example  in  the  Lokasenna  and  the  Thryms- 
kvilha,  was  terrific  when  once  aroused.* 

A  second  allusion  in  The  Wanderers  is  more  subtle  in  impli¬ 
cation.  For  a  considerable  time  after  Christianity  was  intro- 
troduced  into  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  practice  of  the 
people  was  to  rely  both  upon  the  God  of  their  missionaries, 
and  upon  the  old  Odinic  worship  which  their  ancestors  had  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  wanderers  in  Morris’s  poem  had  accepted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith;  moreover,  they  had  a  priest  in  their  party;  but  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  heathen  tales  of  long  ago.* 

Though  we  worshipped  God, 

And  heard  mass  duly,  still  of  Swithiod 
The  Greater,  Odin,  and  his  house  of  gold 
The  noble  stories  ceased  not  to  be  told.‘ 

“Swithiod  the  Greater,”  or  Sweden  the  Great  (Svlpjdd  hin 
mikla),  also  called  Godhome,®  was  the  home  of  the  gods  (in 
certain  sagas);  but  the  term  found  no  general  use  in  legitimate 
Eddie  material.  Magnusson  ventures  the  opinion  that  it  was 
synonymous  with  Valhalla.®  Morris  probably  got  it  from  the 
Ynglinga  Saga  in  English  translation,  or  from  some  English 
epitome  of  Eddie  and  saga  stories  such  as  those  made  by  Dasent 
and  Thorpe.  The  names  Svfpjd^  and  Godheimar  occur  frequently 
in  the  Ynglinga  Saga. 

If  it  is  true  that  Svlpjdd  and  Valhalla  are  synonymous,  then 
the  phrases,  “Swithiod  the  Greater”  and  “Odin’s  house  of  gold,” 
in  the  Morris  poem,  are  redundant;  for  Gla'dsheimr  (Odin’s 

*  See  also  Gylfaginning,  ch.  51,  and  Voluspd,  stanzas  43-66. 

’  For  a  modern  treatment  of  the  same  paradoxical  dual  worship,  see  Sigrid 
Undset’s  Kristin  Lavransdatter. 

*  Collected  Works,  III,  6. 

‘  See  Ynglinga  Saga  (Saga  Library,  London,  1891-1905,  III,  25-26),  where 
Swegdir  searches  for  Godhome  so  that  he  may  find  Odin. 

®  See  Saga  Library,  VI,  “Godhome,”  Index  II,  p.  252. 


house  of  gold)  was  the  fifth  home  of  the  gods  (“In  my  Father’s 
house  there  are  many  mansions”)  and  contains  within  it  Val¬ 
halla.  Says  Odin,  disguised  as  Grimnir: 

The  fifth  is  Glathsheim,  and  gold-bright  there 
Stands  Valhall  stretching  wide;' 

Following  the  lines  from  The  Wanderers  concerning  Swithiod, 
the  speaker  continues  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
new  in  times  and  religion: 

A  little  and  unworthy  land*  it  s  emed, 

And  all  the  more  of  Asgard’s  days  I  dreamed, 

And  worthier  seemed  the  ancient  faith  of  praise.* 

In  closing  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  we  should  note  that 
Morris’s  respect  for  the  “ancient  faith  of  praise”  and  the  worthy 
aspiration  toward  Valhalla — matters  with  which  he  was  ob¬ 
viously  acquainted  before  he  could  read  the  Old  Norse  language 
are  not  the  least  of  the  many  things  which  the  Old  Norse  litera¬ 
ture  taught  him.  There  may  be  “more  than  meets  the  eye”  in 
the  poet’s  statement:  “In  religion  I  am  a  pagan.” 

II 

To  only  three  other  Norse  gods — Heimdall,  Baldur,  and  Thor 
— does  Morris  allude  in  his  non-Norse  poems.  The  reference  to 
Heimdall  in  the  incomplete  In  Arthur's  House  testifies  to  Mor¬ 
ris’s  early  recognition  of  the  importance  of  ragna  rdk: 

E’en  as  the  sun  arising  wan 

In  the  black  sky  when  Heimdall’s  horn 

Screams  out  and  the  last  day  is  born, 

This  blade  to  the  eyes  of  men  shall  be 
On  that  dread  day  I  shall  not  see — ** 

'  Grimnismdl,  stanza  8,  Bellows’  translation  (.The  Poetic  Edda,  translated 
by  Henry  Adams  Bellows,  New  York,  1923).  Cf.  also  Gylfagynning,  Chapter 
XXV,  wherein  Gladsheim  (Gladsheimr)  is  the  first  house.  “It  was  their  (the  gods’) 
first  work  to  make  that  court  in  which  their  twelve  seats  stand,  and  another, 
the  high-seat  which  the  Allfather  himself  has.  That  house  is  the  best-made  of 
any  on  earth,  and  the  greatest;  without  and  within,  it  is  all  like  one  piece  of 
gold;  men  call  it  Gladsheim.’’  (The  Prose  Edda,  translated  by  .\rthur  Gilchrist 
Brodeur,  New  York,  1929.) 

*  That  is,  the  land  in  which  he,  the  speaker,  lived. 

’  Collected  Works,  III,  6. 

Collected  Works,  XXIV,  323. 
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The  old  carle  who  is  speaking  to  Arthur’s  entourage  refers  to 
ragna  rok,  the  last  battle  of  the  gods  with  their  ancient  enemies, 
the  giants,  by  telling  of  the  harbinger  which  shall  herald  the 
battle :  the  sound  of  Heimdall’s  horn.  Heimdall,  the  “white  god,” 
dwells  in  Himinbjbrg,  close  to  Bifrbst,  the  Bridge  of  the  ^sir. 
He  is  the  watchman  of  the  gods,  and  when  the  giants  come  rag¬ 
ing  over  Bifrbst,  he  will  blow  “Yeller-Horn”  {Gjallarhorn)  to 
warn  the  gods.“  Then  the  gods  will  arise  and  take  counsel: 
Yggdrasil  will  tremble,  and  the  ^Esir  will  attack  their  invaders. 
There  will  be  much  slaughter  and  mutual-killing  in  duels;  the 
world  will  be  burned,  and  the  gods  and  champions  of  mankind 
will  be  dead.^^  Then  the  “dread  day”  which  Morris’s  old  carle 
says  he  will  not  see,  will  have  come.  Since  In  Arthur's  House  was 
doubtless  written  as  early  as  1865,  we  have  in  this  reference  to 
Heimdall’s  horn  ample  proof  that  Morris  recognized  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Norse  day  of  judgment  at  least  five  years  before 
he  composed  his  first  great  Norse  poem,  and  at  least  three  years 
before  he  began  his  comprehensive  study  of  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
ture. 

Baldur’s  chief  characteristics — his  beauty  and  brightness — 
were  apparent  to  Morris  of  course.  In  order  to  describe  another 
man  whose  aspect  he  wished  to  appear  shining  also,  Morris 
employed  a  Baldur  simile  by  way  of  illustration.  The  elder 
woman  in  Anthony  pictures  a  youth  for  the  maiden  to  whom 
she  speaks: 

Southland  ma)', 

Almost  would  he  have  moved  thy  solemn  heart; 

Baldur  come  back  to  life*®  again  he  seemed 

A  sun  to  light  the  dim  hall’s  glimmering  dusk — ** 

**  Gylfaginning,  chapter  xxvn. 

“  See  Snorri’s  Edda,  chapters  U,  ui,  uii. 

**  “Baldur  come  back  to  life’’:  cf.  “Ah!  when  thy  Balder  comes  back,”  in 
Morris’s  Iceland  First  Seen,  Collected  Works,  IX,  126;  and  also  “And  Baldr 
comes  back”  [mun  baldr  koma],  Vbluspd,  stanza  62.  The  coming  of  ragna  rok 
and  the  return  of  Baldur  were  two  important  events  which  Morris  later  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  his  social  philosophy.  The  present  author  has  discussed  these  matters 
in  a  previous  article:  “The  Social  Philosophy  of  William  Morris  and  the  Doom  of 
the  Gods,”  Michigan  Essays  and  Studies  in  English  and  Comparative  Literature, 
X  (Ann  Arbor,  1933),  183-203.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  that  one 
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This  information  concerning  Baldur  is  given  many  times  in 
both  Eddas;  Morris  may  have  recalled  a  passage  from  Snorri, 
paraphrased  by  one  of  the  English  adaptors,  which  reads  (in  a 
modern  translation):  “  ‘The  second  son  of  Odin  is  Baldr,  and 
good  things  are  to  be  said  of  him  ...  he  is  so  fair  of  feature, 
and  so  bright,  that  light  shines  from  him.’ 

Possibly  the  most  elusive  of  all  references  to  the  gods  in 
Morris’s  non-Norse  poems  is  one  which  makes  mention  of  Thor. 
In  Ogier  the  Dane,  the  twelfth  tale  of  The  Earthly  Paradise, 
Ogier  scolds  the  multitude  in  the  following  manner: 

S[ain]t  Mary!  do  such  men  as  ye 
Fight  with  the  wasters  from  across  the  sea? 

Then  certes,  are  ye  lost,  however  good 

Your  hearts  may  be;  not  such  were  those  who  stood 

Beside  the  Hammer-bearer  years  agone.“ 

Although  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  particular  incident  to  which 
Morris  refers,  the  following  explanation  seems  logical  to  the 
present  writer:  The  “Hammer-bearer”  is  of  course  Thor  {Illor- 
riSi,  Vingpdrr:  “Thor  the  Hurler”),  and  “those  who  stood”  are 
probably  the  other  gods.  The  allusion  seems  to  contrast  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  Ogier’s  warriors  in  battle  with  the  strength  of  the 
iEisir.  They  “stood  beside  the  Hammer-bearer”  while  Loki 
wrangled  and  accused  the  Asynjur  of  infidelity,  and  the  accumu¬ 
lated  rage  of  “they  who  stood”  when  they  heard  Loki  vilify  Sif, 
Thor’s  wife,  drove  Loki  out  of  Asgard.  He  then  hid  in  Franang’s 
Waterfall,  and  was  fished  out  by  the  gods  in  the  form  of  a  sal¬ 
mon.  This  concludes  a  long  series  of  misdeeds  perpetrated  by 
Loki,  and  henceforth  he  lies  bound  with  the  guts  of  his  son, 

of  the  first  things  Morris  knew  about  Norse  myth  was  the  destruction  on  the 
dread  day  of  ragna  rok,  for  he  made  considerable  use  of  this  idea  in  his  later 
works. 

“  Collected  Works,  XXIV,  335.  This  poem  belongs  in  the  1865-68  period 

also. 

“  Gylfaginning,  chapter  xxn,  Brodeur’s  translation,  p.  36. 

“  Collected  Works,  IV,  235-236.  While  it  is  appropriate  that  Ogier  the  Dane 
should  himself  make  a  Scandinavian  allusion,  the  poem,  Ogier  the  Dane,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  Norse  poem.  It  is  even  less  characteristically  Scandina¬ 
vian  than  Morris’s  Aslaug,  or  his  Swanhild,  both  of  which  were  written  before 
he  could  read  Norse.  The  real  Norse  poems  are  Gudrun  and  Sigurd. 
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Vali,*^  waiting,  as  Snorri  says,  “Till  the  weird  of  the  Gods.”*® 

While  these  three  references  to  the  gods  Heimdall,  Baldur, 
and  Thor,  seem  casual  enough,  they  indicate,  when  their  full 
implication  is  laid  bare,  that  he  who  used  them  knew  rather  a 
great  deal  about  the  Norse  stories  from  which  they  came. 

Ill 

After  the  completion  of  the  translations  of  the  Gunnlaugs 
Saga  and  the  Grettis  Saga,  made  in  collaboration  with  Eirikr 
Magnusson  and  published  In  1869,  Morris  turned  his  attention 
to  the  heroic  lays  of  the  Elder  Edda  and  the  Vdlsunga  Saga 
from  both  of  which  he  acquired  that  vast  body  of  legendary 
material  concerning  the  Volsungs  and  Niblungs  which  he  later 
used  in  Sigurd  the  Volsung.  Although  Magnusson  states  else¬ 
where  that  Morris  was  familiar  with  the  Eddas  from  the  Thorpe 
and  Dasent  versions  before  he  had  studied  the  originals,  he  leads 
one  to  suppose  in  his  Preface  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Saga 
Library, that  Morris’s  first  real  understanding  of  the  Volsung 
stories  came  to  him  while  Morris  was  working  over  the  transla¬ 
tions  which  he  and  the  Icelander  made  together  in  1870.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  two  allusions  to  the  Volsung  legends  which  occur  in 
Morris’s  poems  written  previous  to  1870  do  not  disprove  Mag- 
nusson’s  theory.  But  they  do  indicate  that  Morris  was  at  least 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  general  ideas  of  the  Volsung- 
Niblung  stories.  Both  of  these  references  mention  the  Hoard  of 
the  Niblungs.  The  “link”  following  The  Writing  on  the  Image  in 
The  Earthly  Paradise,  Part  II,  contains  these  lines: 

They  praised  the  tale,  and  for  a  while  they  talked 
Of  other  tales  of  treasure-seekers  balked, 

And  shame  and  loss  for  men  insatiate  stored 
Nitocris’  tomb,  the  Niblungs  fatal  hoard,*® 

**  Loki’s  expulsion  for  his  abuse  of  the  gods  is  found  in  the  Elder  Edda, 
Ij)kasenna,  stanzas  60-65.  Cf.  also  Thrymskvitha  for  Thor’s  wrath  and  the  pas¬ 
sive  nature  of  his  companions,  stanzas  30-33. 

**  In  Snorri’s  version,  however,  Loki  is  punished  by  the  gods  for  his  part 
in  Baldur’s  death.  See  Gylfaginning,  chapter  L. 

**  Saga  Library,  VI,  Preface,  pp.  xv-xvi. 

*»  Collected  Works,  IV,  85. 
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The  other  Niblung  allusion  speaks  of  the  Hoard  figuratively  as 
a  kenning  for  gold: 

[On  the  Sword,  Tyrfing] 

“The  ruddy  kin  of  Niblung’s  [sic]  curse 
O’er  the  tresses  of  a  sea-wife’s  hair 
Was  wrapped  about  the  handle  fair”;® 

The  “ruddy  kin”  is  easily  explicable,  but  the  “sea-wife’s  hair” 
is  not  so  readily  interpreted,  .^gir,  the  Norse  Sea-god,  had  a 
wife,  Ran,  who  was  the  sea-wife  in  most  Eddie  stories  concerning 
the  deities  of  the  waters.  Her  “hair”  may  pertain  to  the  net  in 
which  she  caught  those  ship-wrecked  within  her  domain,  or  it 
may  refer  to  gold  itself.*^  The  vague  allusion  to  “sea-wife’s 
hair”  probably  was  intended  by  Morris  to  represent  simply  one 
of  the  attributes  of  Tyrfing,  or  perhaps  to  signify  the  fetter 
which  bound  Tyrfing  to  its  scabbard  so  that  its  unwary  possessor 
might  not  pull  it  out  and  thereby  kill  himself,  for  Tyrfing  always 
took  a  life  when  it  was  bared.  The  passage  is  mysterious  enough 
to  lend  to  the  sword  that  glamour  of  the  supernatural  which 
was  so  definitely  a  feature  of  the  charmed  weapons  of  the  Norse¬ 
men.  But  it  actually  does  not  tell  us  any  more  about  the  Hoard 
of  the  Niblungs  than  the  mere  fact  that  it  existed.^® 

In  Arthur's  House,  in  Collected  Works,  XXIV,  320. 

®  “Ran’s  light”  was  a  kenning  for  gold,  since  .-Egir  used  gold  instead  of 
torches  to  illuminate  his  palace.  See  Snorri’s  Edda,  Skdldskaparmdl,  chapter 
xxxni. 

®  In  contrast  to  these  vague  Volsung  allusions,  cf.  the  lines: 

My  Sigurd’s  sword,  my  Brynhild’s  fiery  bed. 

The  tale  of  years  of  Gudrun’s  drearihead, 

from  Love  is  Enough,  composed  after  Morris  had  delved  into  the  Volsunga  Saga 
in  the  original.  “Sigurd’s  sword”  was  Gram,  which  Regin  made  from  the  shards 
of  Sigmund’s  broken  brand.  “Brynhild’s  fiery  bed”  symbolizes  the  well-known 
Volsung  episode;  Sigurd,  in  the  person  of  Gunnar,  rode  through  the  flames  that 
surrounded  Brynhild,  on  his  horse,  Grani;  and  slept  with  her  three  nights  in  the 
guise  of  Gunnar,  placing  Gram  between  them.  Gudrun’s  later  knowledge  of  this, 
the  subsequent  murder  of  Sigurd  by  Gunnar  and  the  brothers,  and  the  ensuing 
life  of  tragedy  made  up  those  events  which  are  “The  tale  of  years  of  Gudrun’s 
drearihead.”  The  two  lines  quoted  above  from  Love  is  Enough  show  that  when 
he  wrote  that  poem  Morris  was  well  informed  concerning  the  Volsung  tradition. 
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IV 

The  Norse  allusions  in  the  non-Norse  poems  of  William  Mor¬ 
ris  are  of  no  small  importance  to  the  study  of  his  relations  with 
the  Old  Norse  literature.  We  have  seen  that  before  he  studied 
Old  Icelandic  with  Magnusson,  he  had  a  fairly  broad  and  general 
knowledge  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  We  have  likewise  ob¬ 
served  that  he  undoubtedly  knew  much  more  of  the  gods  than 
he  did  of  the  Volsung  heroes.  English  versions  of  the  Eddas  as 
paraphrased  and  translated  by  Dasent  and  Thorpe  probably 
contributed  to  Morris  the  substance  of  his  Norse  allusions;  and 
it  may  even  be  that  some  of  them  came  from  the  incidental 
mythological  references  in  Laing’s  English  version  of  the  Heims- 
kringla.  We  should  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  allusions 
in  these  poems  of  The  Earthly  Paradise  period,  written  mostly 
between  1865  and  1868,  no  matter  how  inconsequential  they 
may  appear  at  first  view.  The  fact  that  Morris  had  some  under¬ 
standing  of  Norse  matters  before  he  worked  with  Magnusson 
allows  us  more  easily  to  comprehend  the  phenomenal  speed 
with  which  the  English  poet  and  the  Icelandic  philologist 
worked.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  commencement  of  their 
collaboration,  their  first  English  version  of  a  saga — that  of 
Gunnlaug  the  Wormtongue — appeared;  others  followed  in  more 
than  rapid  succession. 

Miscellaneous  Norse  allusions  ceased  to  appear  in  Morris’s 
poems  after  1870,  for  after  Morris  had  once  plunged  into  the 
lays  and  sagas  written  in  the  Old  Icelandic  tongue,  nothing 
other  than  the  direct  adaptation  of  whole  stories  could  satisfy 
the  artistic  urge  which  now  possessed  the  English  “Frun-smidr 
of  the  Northern  Olympus.”  Morris’s  desire  to  recreate  in  his 
own  language  the  Norse  stories  of  another  age  brought  forth 
those  magnificent  poems  of  a  later  date:  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun 
and  Sigurd  the  Volsung.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  such  a  line  as 

‘And  all  the  more  of  Asgard’s  days  I  dreamed’ 

does  not  have  its  private  and  exemplary  significance  in  the 
genesis  of  that  aesthetic  which  produced  the  noble  hexameters 
of  Sigurd. 

Karl  Litzenberg 

The  University  of  Michigan 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OLD 
NORSE  SAGAS 

A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

It  may  be  said  that  a  scientific  study  of  the  sagas  first  began 
with  the  approach  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  foremost  of 
the  pioneers  were  P.  E.  Mueller,  a  Dane,  and  Rudolf  Keyser,  a 
Norwegian.  The  work  of  both  these  men  assumed  a  national- 
romantic  character,^  Keyser  especially  approaching  the  problem 
with  a  strong  national  bias.  Mueller  maintained  that  the  tradi¬ 
tions  depicted  in  the  sagas  had  become  fixed  rather  early  and 
consequently  had  not  been  affected  by  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  their  oral  transmission  or  their  commitment  to  parch¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  had  found  that 
Snorri’s  sources,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  theretofore 
realized,  had  been  older  Icelandic  writings,  and  that  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  original  Norwegian  contributions  consequently 
had  been  greatly  overestimated.*  Mueller’s  conclusions  were 
strongly  opposed  in  Norway,  and  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  saga  literature  should  be  considered  pre¬ 
dominantly  Icelandic  or  Norwegian. 

A  few  decades  after  the  appearance  of  Mueller’s  work*  an 
Icelander,  Jon  Thorkelsson,  wrote  a  critical  treatise^  in  which 
he  made  a  study  of  A  grip  af  Noregs  konunga  sogur,  Olafs  saga 
bins  helga  and  Fagrskinna,  establishing  their  Icelandic  origin. 
Thorkelsson  pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Theodoricus 
Monachus,  who  wrote  in  Latin  and  took  his  material  from  the 
Icelandic  sagas,  not  one  Norwegian  ever  wrote  a  saga;  they  were 
all  written  by  Icelanders,  he  claimed,  and  the  fact  that  the 
actual  writing  of  a  few  of  them  took  place  outside  of  Iceland 
made  little  difference.  Being  strongly  averse  to  the  Norwegian 

>  Cf.  T.  Berntsen,  Fra  sagn  lit  saga  (1923),  p.  12. 

*  “Om  den  islandske  historieskrivningens  oprindelse,  flor  og  undergang” 
in  Nord.  Tidsskriftfor  Oldkyndighed,  I  (1832),  33;  cf.  also  Finnur  J6nsson,  Den 
oldnorske  og  oldislandske  litter alurs  historic,  II,  210. 

*  Mueller’s  larger  treatise  is  entitled  Kilderne  til  Snorres  Heimskringla  og 
disses  Trovardighed  and  is  published  in  Det  d.  Videnskabs  Selskabs  Skrifler 
(1823). 

*  Safu  til  Sagur  Islands,  in  Isl.  lit.  Selskab.  1853,  part  I. 
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claims  to  the  Old  Norse  literature,  Thorkelsson  professed  a 
failure  on  his  part  to  understand  why  Norwegian  scholars 
should  insist  upon  classifying  as  Norwegian  literature  works 
which  undisputably  were  produced  by  Icelanders.®  The  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  Thorkelsson  were  ignored*  in  Norway,  a 
fact  most  clearly  shown  in  Keyser’s  lectures,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously  in  1886. 

Keyser  subscribed  to  Mueller’s  theory  of  an  inflexible  saga 
tradition,  but  here  their  agreement  ended.  Denying  the  existence 
of  a  separate  Icelandic  literary  production  as  well  as  a  distinct 
Icelandic  national  consciousness  during  the  saga  period,  Keyser 
maintained  that  the  sagas  were  told  or  written  down  in  Norway 
and  that  they  dealt  with  the  pursuits  of  Norwegians.  The  Ice¬ 
landers  came  to  Norway  as  scalds  or  hired  story  tellers  in  the 
service  of  Norwegian  kings  or  chieftains,  and  their  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  Old  Norse  literature  consisted  in  remembering 
and  expressing  fluently  that  which  in  the  Norwegian  tradition 
already  had  assumed  a  rather  definite  form.^  Icelandic  literary 
activity  of  the  saga  period,  Keyser  held,  must  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  branch  of  the  greater  Norwegian  production.® 
Admitting  that  “in  some  strange  manner”  a  republican  form  of 
government  developed  in  Iceland  independent  of  Norwegian 
influences,  which  pointed  toward  a  monarchy,  he  declared  that 
no  such  independent  development  took  place  in  literature  and 
science.®  A  continual  social  and  economic  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  made  this  impossible  and  the  “Norwegian 
tradition,”  he  contends,  was  carried  on  by  Norwegians  and 

‘  Ibid.,  pp.  I8.>  and  138.  Quoted  from  Svend  Grundtvig,  “Om  Nordens 
gamle  Litteratur”  in  Dansk  Historisk  Tidsskrift,  3  R.,  5  B.,  which  is  a  very  criti¬ 
cal  review  of  Keyser’s  lectures,  published  under  the  title:  Nordmendernes  viden- 
skabdighed  og  literatur  i  Midddalderen  (1866). 

‘  Cf.  Grundtvig,  op.  cil.,  p.  518. 

’’  Keyser,  op.  cil.,  p.  23. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  24.  Grundtvig  (op.  cil.,  p.  520),  quoting  Theodoricus  Monachus, 
denied  the  existence  of  a  Norwegian  literary  activity  in  the  early  period.  In  his 
Brief  History  of  Norwegian  Literature,  written  about  1180,  Theodoricus  Mona¬ 
chus  states  that  in  Norway  up  to  his  time  “there  has  not  been  anyone  who  has 
described  the  happenings  of  the  past.”  (Ilia  terra,  ubi  nidlus  anliquitatum  un- 
quam  scriptor  fuerit,  S.  R.  D.,  V,  312.) 

®  Keyser,  op.  cil.,  p.  23. 
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Icelanders  alike.*®  The  one-sidedness  and  misdirected  national¬ 
ism  of  Keyser  has  of  course  been  pointed  out  by  a  number  of 
writers,  among  whom  Svend  Grundtvig,**  Konrad  Maurer,*^ 
Finnur  Jonsson,*®  and  N.  M.  Richert*^  have  been  the  foremost. 
The  Dane,  N.  M.  Petersen,  whose  work  appeared  in  the  same 
year  that  Keyser’s  lectures  were  brought  out,  stated  that  “Ice¬ 
land’s  culture,  her  poetry  and  language,  were  all  Norwegian  in 
origin,  but  became  Icelandic  by  an  independent  development.”*® 
This  view  has  generally  been  accepted  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  objectively. 

Konrad  Maurer  belittled  the  value  of  the  Norwegian  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Old  Norse  literature  even  more  emphatically 
than  did  Mueller.  Maurer  pointed  out  that  the  internal  strife 
in  Norway  during  these  centuries  and  the  resultant  turmoil 
afforded  no  inducement  for  the  nursing  or  retention  of  traditions 
and  memories  of  the  past.  The  thoughts  of  the  people  were 
turned  to  the  present  and  the  future,  under  which  conditions 
no  saga  literature  could  have  emerged.*® 

Thus  there  evolved  two  distinctly  different  views  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  saga  literature.  One  line,  representing  Mueller, 
Thorkelsson,  Maurer,  and  perhaps  Petersen,  considered  the 
Old  Norse  literature*^  Icelandic;  the  other,  comprising  several 
Norwegians  under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Keyser,  claimed 
it  to  be  primarily  Norwegian. 

Next  there  appeared  in  1869  an  able  treatment**  of  the  prob- 

Ibid.,p.  22. 

“  Dansk  Hist.  Tidsskrift,  3  R.  5.  B.,  and  4  R.  1  B.  (1867  and  1869). 

**  Ueber  die  Ansdriicke:  Altnordische,  altnorwegische  und  isldndische  Spracke 
(1867). 

Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske lilteraturs  kistorie, vol.l,a.nd  Xorsk-islandske 
kultur-  og  sprogforhold  i  9.  og  10.  drhnndredet  (1921). 

**  “Om  nordisk  bildning  och  fornnordisk  literatur”  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift, 
1869. 

Bidrag  til  den  oldnordiske  Literaturs  Historic  (1866),  p.  11. 

Maurer,  op.  cit.,  p.  23;  see  also  Maurer’s  review  of  Keyser’s  book  in 
Zeilschrift  fur  deutsche  Philologie,  vol.  I  (1869).  See  also  Finnur  J6nsson,  Den 
oldnorske  og  oldislandske  lit.  historic,  II,  6. 

Distinction  was  made  by  some  of  the  writers  between  the  Edda  songs 
and  the  later  sagas,  which  distinction  is  of  no  material  import  in  this  connection. 

**  Om  den  gamle  norrdne  literatur. 
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lem  by  the  Norwegian,  Gustav  Storm,  who  took  a  conciliatory 
attitude,  pointing  out  that  the  truth  must  lie  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  two  views  held  by  the  above-mentioned  schools  of 
thought.  Storm  traces  Keyser’s  shortcomings  to  the  fact  that 
he  persisted  in  adhering^®  to  the  old  and  avowedly  untenable 
theory  of  the  general  inflexibility  of  the  saga  tradition  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Mueller.  Storm  does  not  agree  with  Maurer  that 
the  older  traditions  in  Norway  were  lost  during  the  internal 
political  strife  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  He  admits 
that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  statement  by  Theodoricvs 
Monachus  that  in  his  day  the  Icelanders  knew  more  about  the 
history  of  Norway  than  did  the  Norwegians  themselves.  Point¬ 
ing  out  that  Saxo  Grammaticus  (about  1210)  also  testified  to 
this  effect.  Storm  nevertheless  maintains  that  these  statements 
do  not  prove  that  the  Norwegians  knew  nothing  about  their 
own  history.  Speaking  for  his  countrymen.  Storm  goes  on  to 
say  that  “we  do  not  deny  that  the  culture  of  Iceland,  although 
it  originated  in  Norway  and  was  strengthened  through  social 
contacts  with  the  mother  country,  in  many  ways  assumed  a 
different  and  independent  character.”  It  seems  more  likely. 
Storm  held,  that  the  Norwegian  followed  the  Icelandic  saga- 
writers  than  that  the  latter  followed  the  former,  as  Keyser  and 
others  have  alleged.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say,  as  Maurer  and 
Grundtvig  have  done,  that  Norway’s  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
saga  literature  was  practically  nil,  is  incorrect.  In  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  old  traditions  and  in  the  extending  of  the  art  of  saga¬ 
writing,  the  Norwegians  have  taken  an  honorable  part,  and 
while  the  family  sagas  unquestionably  belong  to  Iceland,  the 
Norwegian  sagas  of  the  kings  belong,  at  least  in  part,  to  Norway. 
There  existed  at  this  time  a  “literary  oneness”  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries;  sagas  written  in  Iceland  were  read  untranslated  in  Nor¬ 
way,  indicating  that  there  could  have  been  no  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  language  of  the  two  countries.®® 

**  The  lectures  were  first  written  in  1847,  and  for  close  to  two  decades 
Keyser  apparently  propounded  his  conclusions  to  succeeding  classes  of  students 
at  the  Unviersity  of  Christiania  (Oslo),  disregarding  the  contributions  to  the 
problem  that  had  been  made  after  that  date.  Cf.  Berntsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  249 

*®  Storm,  Om  den  gatnle  norrdne  literatur,  pp.  37, 38, 40,  and  45. 
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In  recent  years  it  has  been  relatively  quiet  on  the  Norwegian 
front.  Berntsen’s  book^‘  seems  to  have  for  its  purpose  to  re¬ 
emphasize  the  role  played  by  Norway  in  the  creation  of  the  Old 
Norse  literature.  Reiterating  Storm’s  refutation  of  Maurer’s 
contention  that  civil  war  killed  off  all  tradition  in  Norway 
Berntsen  concludes  that  local  Norwegian  traditions,  notably 
those  from  the  Trondelagen  district,  constituted  the  real  founda¬ 
tion  for  Old  Norse  saga-writing.  Following  Halvdan  Koht, 
Berntsen  also  proclaims  that  there  was  much  saga-telling  and 
a  living  tradition  from  the  past  in  Norway  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.^® 

Alexander  Bugge,  following  his  father,  Sophus  Bugge, 
stressed  the  effects  upon  the  saga  literature  emanating  from  the 
contacts  that  the  Northmen  were  having  with  the  West — Ire¬ 
land  and  England — during  the  viking  age.  The  Icelanders  came 
to  know  about  the  sagas,  Bugge  contends,  both  directly  through 
their  visits  in  Ireland  and  indirectly  through  their  contacts 
with  the  people  of  the  Orkneys.’^^  Although  the  Icelanders  had 
been  telling  sagas  since  the  Landnamstid,  the  information  about 
the  tales  of  adventure  from  the  regions  of  viking  visitation  in 
Ireland  and  England  nevertheless  came  as  a  spiritual  deliverance 
to  the  people  of  the  barren  shores  of  Iceland.  Christianity  had 
been  introduced;  the  viking  era  had  passed.  The  people  no  longer 
performed  great  deeds,  they  only  talked  about  them.  Lawsuits 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  family  blood  feuds.  Naturally,  such 
conditions  afforded  very  fertile  soil,  in  which  the  sagas  could 
rise  and  thrive.^® 

The  other  line  of  thought,  as  indicated  by  Mueller  and 
Maurer,  has  of  course  had  a  large  number  of  adherents.  Among 
them  have  been  C.  Rosenberg,^®  Eugen  Mogh,^^  R.  Meissner,** 

**  Fra  sagn  til  saga  (1923). 

Ibid.,  p.  244  and  246. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  243;  cf.  also  Koht,  Innhogg  og  utsyn,  p.  246. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift,  1909,  p.  418;  Am.  Hist.  Review,  XIV,  255  ff. 

^  Nordisk  Tidskrift,  loc.cit. 

^  Nordboernes  Aandsliv  (1880). 

Geschichte  der  norwegisch-isldndischen  Literatur  (1893  and  1904). 

**  Die  Strengleikar  (1914). 
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and  Andreas  Heusler.^®  Finnur  Jonsson  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  latter  endeavored  especially  to  meet  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  two  Bugges;  namely,  that  the  contacts  with 
the  West  have  exerted  a  preponderant  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  saga  literature.  Jonsson  maintained,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  extent  of  any  such  influences  is  extremely 
difl&cult  to  ascertain,  and  secondly,  that  there  were  in  the  North 
itself  during  the  saga  period  more  than  enough  influences  and 
forces  at  play  which  still  await  a  satisfactory  e.xplanation,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  increasing  the  confusion  through 
the  addition  of  more  factors.  He  rejected  the  idea  that  Celtic 
influences  were  of  any  real  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  saga  literature,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Celts  were 
unquestionably  the  weaker  of  the  two  groups,  and  the  weaker 
element  does  not,  as  a  rule,  exert  much  of  an  influence  upon  the 
stronger.®®  The  authoritative  opinions  of  Finnur  Jonsson  cannot 
be  passed  over  lightly  by  any  student  of  the  saga  literature. 

Indirectly,  Norway,  and  to  an  extent  also  other  parts  of  the 
North,  no  doubt  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  saga  literature,  but  “it  must  be  remembered  that  the  art  of 
the  saga  was  created  in  Iceland.  It  was  a  result  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Icelandic  genius  and  Icelandic  conditions.”®^ 

Sven  Axel  Anderson 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Die  Anfiinge  der  isldiidischen  Saga  (1914). 

“Den  islandske  saga,”  Dansk-I stands  Samfunds  Smaaskrifler,  nr.  9 
(1921),  p.  9.  See  also  Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske  litteraturs  hislorie,  vol.  I 
pp.  21-25,  and  Norsk-Islandske  kidtur-  og  sprogforhold  i  9.  og  10.  drhundredet 
(1921). 

“  Halvdan  Koht,  The  Old  Norse  Sagas  (1931),  p.  53. 
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Beginning  Norwegian,  a  Grammar  and  Reader.  By  Einar  I.  Haugen,  Chairman, 

Department  of  Scandinavian,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Third  edition  1935. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Burgess  Publishing  Company.  Pp.  XX  iii  150. 

There  has  been  hitherto  a  lack  of  a  Norwegian  Grammar,  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  language,  on  the  same  level  of  scholarly  quality  as  those  of  Elm- 
quist  and  Vickner  for  Swedish.  This  lack  has  now  been  supplied  by  the  work 
under  review,  which  represents  a  genuine  contribution  toward  the  teaching  of 
Norwegian  in  this  country.  Professor  Haugen  is  admirably  qualified  for  his  task, 
and  he  has  discharged  it  thoroughly  and  well. 

The  vocabulary  is  based  on  a  word-count  carried  on  under  Professor  Hau¬ 
gen’s  direction,  which  establishes  a  basic  stock  of  vocables  on  which  the  book  is 
built.  As  a  result,  the  student  finds  himself  in  command  of  a  basic  vocabulary 
which  enables  him  to  begin  reading  at  an  early  stage  in  the  process  of  learning. 

In  the  first  lessons  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  phonetic  system  devised  by 
the  author,  approximated  to  Norwegian  spteUing  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  beginner. 

The  language  which  is  taught  in  the  book  is  Standard  Norwegian  (riks- 
mdl).  The  instruction  in  grammar  is  conveyed  systematically,  with  proper 
emphasis  on  matters  which  are  peculiar  to  Norwegian  and  require  special  atten¬ 
tion  from  English-speaking  students.  In  the  treatment  of  “if-clauses  without 
if,”  the  author  remarks  that  “the  same  construction  is  found  in  English,  but 
only  in  the  pluperfect.”  But  is  the  use  of  conditional  inversion  with  the  pret¬ 
erite  altogether  obsolete  in  English? 

The  book  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  in  America. 

F.  Stanton  Cawley  y 

Harvard  University  I 
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WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND  THE  HEIMSKRINGLA 

I 

The  last  Scandinavian  publication  of  W'illiam  Morris  was 
the  Heitnskringla  which  he  translated  with  Eirfkr  Magnusson 
for  The  Saga  Library}  But  long  before  Morris  and  Magnusson 
met  in  1869  to  form  a  literary  partnership  which  culminated  in 
The  Saga  Library,  even  before  the  Icelander  and  the  Englishman 
had  translated  Gunnlaugs  Saga  Ormstungu,  Grettis  Saga  As- 
mundarson,  and  the  Vdlsunga  Saga,  Morris  had  shown  in  his 
poetry  that  he  was  rather  well  versed  in  general  Scandinavian 
matters.  The  Heimskringla,  which  he  read  as  a  young  man  in 
Samuel  Laing’s  translation,*  he  seemed  to  be  particularly  well 
acquainted  with;  for  we  find  that  in  certain  of  his  poems  written 
prior  to  his  actual  study  of  Old  Norse  language  and  literature 
(i.e.,  1869),  he  used  various  traditional  and  historical  materials 
of  such  a  specific  nature  that  we  can  identify  many  of  them  as 
having  come  from  The  Stories  of  the  Norwegian  Kings.  In  this 
brief  essay  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  by  citing  several  miscella¬ 
neous  references,  what  Morris  knew  about  the  Heimskringla 
before  he  could  read  the  Old  Norse  language. 

II 

Four  geographical  allusions  in  Morris’s  “non-Norse”  poems 
occur  in  The  Wanderers  {circa  1865-1868).  The  first  two  of  these 
concern  Vineland.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  “certain  gentlemen  and 
mariners  of  Norway”  who  people  the  poem,  in  considering  past 
explorations,  tells  his  companions: 

The  land  was  good  enow 
That  Leif  the  son  of  Eric  came  unto,* 

Following  this,  the  gentleman  continues  to  speak  of  Vineland  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  Morris  was  fully  aware  of  the  dis- 

*  William  Morris  and  Eiilkr  Magndsson,  The  Saga  Library,  6  vols.,  London, 
1891-1905.  The  Heimskringla  comprises  Volumes  III-VI. 

*  Samuel  Laing,  The  Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
3  vols.,  London,  1844. 

’  The  Wanderers,  in  The  Earthly  Paradise,  The  Collected  Works  of  William 
Morris,  with  Introductions  by  his  Daughter,  May  Morris  (New  York  and 
London,  1910-15),  III,  13. 
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covery  which  I  2if  made.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ueims- 
kringla  is  full  of  incidental  reference  to  Leif,  and  contains  at 
least  one  use  of  the  name  Vineland  in  connection  with  North 
America^;  and  it  should  be  brought  to  mind  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Vineland  voyages  in  the  Flateyjarbok  were  not  (in 
1865)  available  to  Morris. 

In  the  same  strain,  Rolf,  another  gentleman  in  The  Wander¬ 
ers,  weighs  in  his  mind  the  voyages  of  the  past,  and  says: 

For  all  of  one  kind  seemed  to  be 
The  V'ineland  voyage  o’er  the  unknown  sea 
And  Swegdir’s  search  for  Godhome.* 

This  allusion  is  a  particularly  accurate,  though  an  ironic  one. 
Rolf,  a  conservative  person  at  best,  is  not  so  sure  that  the 
journey  of  the  gentlemen  and  mariners  of  Norway  toward 
the  earthly  paradise  will  prosper.  Indeed,  it  may  end  like 
“Swegdir’s  search  for  Godhome” — as  a  wild-goose  chase.  Sweg- 
dir,son  of  Fj61nir,son  of  Yngvi-Frey,  went  on  a  five-year  journey 
in  search  of  Godhome,  for  thither  had  Odin  gone  after  his  death. 
Swegdir  travelled  over  all  the  earth;  but  he  never  found  God¬ 
home,  and  was  finally  trapped  in  a  cave  by  a  dwarf.® 

Two  other  geographical  references  in  The  Wanderers  serve 
to  strengthen  the  Norse  atmosphere,  which  is  otherwise  not  very 
impressive,  in  that  poem.  The  Wanderers,  upon  departure,  agree 
to  meet  at  “King  Tryggvi’s  hill,’’^  which  Morris  also  calls 
“King  Tryggvi’s  mound.’’  This  hill,  mound,  or  cairn  of  King 
Tryggvi  {Tryggvahreyr)  is  situated,  according  to  liar  aid  Grey- 
cloak's  Saga,^  on  Tryggvi’s  Isle,  in  Sweden.  Tryggvi  was  tricked 
by  King  Gudrod,  and  ambushed;  “And  he  lieth  at  the  place 
which  is  now  called  Tryggvi’s  Cairn.’’® 

The  last  geographical  allusion  deals  also  with  Tryggvi.  Rolf, 
chief  speaker  in  The  Wanderers,  says: 

*  For  references  to  Leif,  see  The  Story  of  Olaf  Tryggvison,  Saga  Library, 
III,  341,  355;  and  The  Story  of  Olaf  the  Holy,  ibid.,  IV,  134,  etc.  For  Vineland, 
see  Olaf  Tryggvison,  ibid..  Ill,  355. 

‘  Collected  Works,  III,  12-13. 

*  Ynglinga  Saga,  Saga  Library,  III,  24-26. 

»  Collected  IFor/fri,  III,  10. 

*  Saga  Library,  III,  211. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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Wick  was  once  my  home, 

Where  Tryggvi  Olaf’s  son  and  Olaf’s  sire 
Lit  to  the  ancient  Gods  the  sacred  fire, 

Unto  whose  line  I  am  myself  akin, 

Through  him  who  Astrid  in  old  time  did  win. 

King  Olaf’s  widow.*® 

Wick  is  a  saga-term  for  the  territory  on  the  Bay  of  Fold  (now 
Christiania  Fjord),  and  the  Heimskringla  records  that  many  of 
Tryggvi’s  activities  were  carried  on  there. “  But  not  only  is  the 
place-name  significant;  the  passage  also  indicates  that  Morris 
was  acquainted  with  an  intricate  genealogy.  By  having  him 
refer  to  Astrid,  Morris  allows  Rolf  to  connect  himself  with  the 
great  former  leaders  of  his  people — a  connection,  it  scarcely 
need  be  said,  much  to  be  desired  among  Norse  heroes.  Astrid 
was  daughter  to  King  Olaf  of  Sweden,  and  married  King  Olaf 
the  Holy  against  her  father’s  wishes.  She  separated  from  King 
Olaf,  however,  and  went  to  live  at  the  court  of  King  Magnus.*^ 
“Him”  to  whom  the  speaker  is  related  provides  the  mysterious 
and  intangible  link  between  Rolf  and  the  imaginary  royal 
genealogy  which  the  English  poet  has  constructed  for  him. 

Ill 

Mention  of  both  the  great  Olafs,  Olaf  the  Holy  and  Olaf  the 
son  of  Tryggvi,  appears  in  other  places  in  Morris’s  early  poetry: 
the  one  in  The  Wind,  published  in  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and 
Other  Poems,  1858,  the  other  in  The  Wanderers.  “A  Norse 
knight”  [sic],  the  speaker  in  The  Wind,  recalling  an  almost  for¬ 
gotten  glory,  sees  in  his  dreams  a  group  of  marching  warriors. 
The  last  lines  of  the  poem  suggest  that  he  was  once  one  of  their 
company: 

I  knew  them  by  the  arms  that  I  was  used  to  paint 

Upon  their  long  thin  shields;  but  the  colours  were  all  grown  faint, 

.\nd  faint  upon  their  banner  was  Olaf,  king  and  saint.*® 

*®  Collected  Works,  III,  12.  Tryggvi  was  son  of  Olaf  Geirsteadelf,  son  of 
Harald  Fairhair;  and  was  the  father  of  Olaf  Tryggvison — hence  “Olaf’s  son 
and  Olaf’s  sire.” 

**  See  Harald  Greycloak's  Saga.  The  “sacred  fire”  alluded  to  still  eludes 
my  searching. 

*'*  These  events  are  related  in  the  Magnus  Saga,  Saga  Library,  V,  11-12. 

*®  Collected  Works,  I,  1 10. 
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Whether  this  army  is  meant  to  be  King  Olaf’s  own,  or  a  later 
troop  which  carried  his  likeness  as  a  token,  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  latter  supposition  may  be  preferable,  for  Olaf’s  own  banner 
was  decorated  with  a  white  snake. It  would  be  quite  proper, 
of  course,  for  the  army  of  a  later  time  to  carry  the  picture  of 
their  patron-saint.  It  is  possible  that  the  poet  assumed  that 
bearing  the  Olaf  flag  into  war  would  enhance  the  chances  for 
miraculous  victory.*® 

The  other  Olaf  (the  son  of  Tryggvi)  is  portrayed  in  the 
earlier  version  of  The  Wander ers^^  in  the  company  of  Odin.  He 
appears  in  a  dream  to  the  Norse  leader: 

Waking  I  saw  two  ancient  men 
There  in  the  corner;  of  gold  fine 
One  wore  a  crown;  about  his  head 
Shone  rings  of  light,  all  armed  was  he 
.\nd  all  his  raiment  was  of  red; 

He  held  a  great  axe  handily. 

The  other  man  was  clad  in  blue 
One-eyed  he  was  and  held  a  spear: 

Olaf  and  Odin  straight  I  knew 
And  cried  the  cry  that  you  did  hear.*’ 

If  one  were  to  seek  a  single  passage  which  best  illustrates  Mor¬ 
ris’s  early  knowledge  of  the  Heimskringla,  this  double  reference 
to  Olaf  and  Odin  would  serve.  The  crown,  the  rings  of  light,  the 
red  raiment,  and  the  axe  of  Olaf  Tryggvison  are  mentioned  in 
various  descriptions  of  the  King  in  that  saga  which  deals  prin¬ 
cipally  with  him — from  which  source  Morris  indubitably  ob¬ 
tained  his  impression  of  Olaf.  “King  Olaf  ...  a  foregilded 
shield  he  had,”  says  the  saga,  “and  a  gold-wrought  helm,  and 
was  easy  to  know  from  other  men;  a  short  red  kirtle  he  had 
on  over  his  byrny.”**  As  for  the  axe:  Olaf  was  so  proficient  with 
that  implement  of  war,  and  did  so  many  stout  deeds  with  it. 

The  Story  of  Olaf  the  Holy,  Saga  Library,  IV,  57. 

**  Morris  could  have  read  of  Olaf’s  miracles  in  either  Laing’s  Heimskringla 
or  in  Thorpe’s  Northern  Mythology  (3  vols.,  London,  1851). 

The  difference  between  the  earlier,  or  “Unpublished”  Wanderers  and 
The  Wanderers  which  Morris  included  with  The  Earthly  Paradise  is  not  very 
great.  The  first  version  was  probably  begun  in  1865. 

1’  Collected  Works,  XXIV,  91-92. 

**  The  Story  of  Olaf  Tryggvison,  Saga  Library,  III,  336. 
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that  Snorri  sometimes  speaks  of  the  axe  in  connection  with  his 
other  equipment.^® 

Odin  is  here  pictured  in  a  guise  accurate  enough  to  enable 
any  Edda  reader  to  identify  him.  He  usually  donned  the  blue 
(or  grey)  cloak  when  he  went  among  men  on  earth.  His  one  eye 
had  been  sacrificed  as  a  pledge  to  Mfmir  for  a  drink  from  the 
sacred  well.®®  And  though  the  spear  he  carried  (called  Gungnir)®* 
was  more  properly  a  part  of  his  Asgard  garb,  it  is  no  great  viola¬ 
tion  of  Norse  mythology  to  place  the  spear  in  Odin’s  hand  as 
he  goes  abroad  on  earth.  The  appearance  of  Odin  and  Olaf, 
together  is  also  proper  according  to  a  legend  in  the  Olafs  Saga, 
wherein  Odin  comes  to  visit  and  beguile  Olaf.®®  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  the  detailed  information  present  in  this  allusion  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clarifying;  and  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  Morris’s 
knowledge  of  the  Olaf  and  Odin  traditions  at  a  time  when  we 
have  usually  supposed  that  his  reading  in  Scandinavian  docu¬ 
ments  had  been  rather  sketchy. 

IV 

The  last  historical  reference  which  we  may  examine  with 
profit  is  the  most  subtle  of  all.  Consisting  of  but  two  lines  from 
the  unpublished  version  of  The  Wanderers,  it  reveals  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Norse  genealogy  which  could  certainly  not  be 
garnered  from  a  mere  cursory  reading  of  the  Heimskringla. 
Nicholas  speaks: 

From  Harald  Fairhair  am  I  sprung 
And  thence  from  Odin  in  right  line.** 

The  theory  that  Harald  Fairhair  descended  from  Odin  follows 
the  common  tradition  spoken  of  above;  a  custom  which  allows 
the  saga-writer  to  connect  his  hero  or  heroes  with  the  leaders 
(and  Gods)  of  the  Norse  peoples.  In  Harald’s  case,  the  family 
tree  finds  its  roots  in  Odin  himself.  This  genealogy,  as  we  find  it 

*•  For  one  instance  see  ibid.,  p.  266.  *“  Voluspd,  stanzas  28-29. 

**  Sigrdrifumdl,  stanza  17.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  Gungnir, 
Odin’s  spear,  is  called  a  sword  in  Magnusson’s  “Alphabetical  List  of  Persons, 
Places,  and  Things  in  the  Story,”  in  The  Story  of  the  Volsungs,  Collected  Works, 
VII,  487. 

**  See  Saga  Library,  III,  314:  “Of  King  Olaf  and  the  Guiles  of  Odin.” 

**  Collected  Works,  XXIV,  127. 
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even  in  this  early  poem  of  William  Morris,  may  be  reconstructed 
— in  reverse  order — in  two  steps:  first,  Harald’s  ancestry  back 
to  Sigurd  the  Volsung;  and  second,  Sigurd’s  ancestry  back  to 
Odin.  Nicholas  speaks  of  his  own  descent  from  Harald  as  though 
such  an  heritage  were  to  be  e.xpected  in  a  person  like  himself. 
The  bare  outlines  of  the  royal  and  mythical  genealogies  are 
given  here2<: 


Volsung 


Sigmund 


The  child  Aslaug,  in  some  versions  of  the  Volsung  story  the 
daughter  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild  by  a  marriage  which  occurred 
before  that  of  Sigurd  and  Gudrun,  and  in  others  a  love-child 
of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild’s  illicit  union,  is  married  to  Ragnar 
Lodbrok,  and  from  them  descends  the  line  of  Harald — the  line 
to  w’hich  Nicholas  claims  he  belongs: 

Sigurd-Brynhild 

I  m 

Auslaug-Ragnar  Lodbrok 

I 

Sigurd  VVorm-in-Eye 


Helgi-Keen-.Aslaug 

I 

Sigurd-Hart 

I  m 

Ragnhild-IIalfdan  the  Black 

I 

Harald  Fairhair 

It  should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  when  Morris  wrote  these  lines 
he  had  no  such  specific  knowledge  of  the  Volsungs  as  he  had  in  1870,  the  year 
in  which  he  and  Magnusson  published  their  translation  of  the  Volsunga  Saga. 
He  doubtless  discovered  Harald’s  descent  in  The  Story  of  Halfdan  the  Black. 
See  Saga  Library,  HI,  77-87. 
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There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  the  assumption  that  Morris 
comprehended  the  details  of  this  alleged  genealogy  as  early  as 
1865-68,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
it  after  1870.  Yet  we  cannot  deny  that  the  two  lines  which  de¬ 
scribe  Nicholas’  historical  and  mythical  ancestors  contain  an 
abundance  of  information.  This  information  we  may  not  ignore 
as  we  attempt  to  discover  what  Morris  knew  about  the  Heims- 
kringla  in  the  period  just  preceding  his  collaboration  with  Mag- 
nusson. 

V 

William  Morris’s  most  significant  contributions  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  relations  of  the  English  and  Scandinavian  peoples  are  of  • 

course  to  be  found  in  the  sagas  he  translated  with  Magnusson, 
and  in  the  English  poems  which  he  based  upon  Old  Norse 
'  themes.  The  greatest  of  these,  the  Gudrun  and  the  Sigurd,  were 

written  after  Magnusson  had  made  a  fairly  competent  Icelandic 
scholar  out  of  an  enthusiastic  pupil.  And  if  we  wish  to  determine 
1  in  what  ways  Morris  schooled  himself  in  Scandinavian  matters 

before  he  became  the  English  bard  of  the  Northern  Olympus, 
we  must  consider  carefully  the  importance  of  the  Heimskringla 
materials  which  were  available  to  the  poet  in  Laing’s  transla¬ 
tion.  Yet  I  daresay  that  these  apparently  casual  Norse  allusions, 
found  in  the  poems  of  Morris’s  “pre-Norse”  period,  have  a  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  own.  They  belong  as  much  to  the  history  of 
Anglo-Icelandic  literary  relations  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
they  do  to  that  more  immediate  subject,  to  the  understanding 
of  which  I  have  attempted  to  contribute — the  history  of  William 
Morris’s  development  as  a  re-creator  of  Old  Norse  themes. 

Karl  Litzenberg 

The  University  of  Michigan 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND  THE  BURNING  OF  NJAL 

Two  of  the  three  saga-incidents  in  the  poems  which  William 
Morris  wrote  before  he  commenced  his  study  of  the  Old  Ice¬ 
landic  language  and  literature  are  concerned  with  the  burning 
of  Njal  in  the  Njdls  Saga}  These  two  references  to  the  most 
striking  episode  in  the  history  of  Flosi  and  the  Burners  form  a 
precise  commentary  on  the  growth  of  Morris’s  interest  in  Norse 
stories.  The  first  occurs  in  Rapunzel,  published  in  the  poet’s  first 
volume,  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  and  Other  Poems,  1858.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  a  castle,  the  Prince  says: 

No  bolt  or  stone  had  ever  crush’d  the  green 
Shafts,  amber  and  rose  walls;  no  soot  that  tells 
Of  Norse  torches  burning  up  the  roofs, 

On  the  flower-carven  marble  could  I  see;* 

This  allusion  to  the  “Norse  torches”  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
Morris  had  read  somewhere  of  a  stead-burning — presumably  the 
burning  of  Njal’s  house — more  than  ten  years  before  he  learned 
Old  Norse  from  Eirfkr  Magnusson.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  “Norse  torches”  had  made  a  memorable  impression 
upon  him.  The  very  incongruity  of  the  phrase,  “flower-carven 
marble” — a  rich  and  decorative  embellishment  which  certainly 
graced  no  Icelander’s  home — will  suggest  that  the  reference  was 
used  for  its  own  sake.  It  cannot  be  said  to  strengthen,  with  a 
fitting  literary  touch,  the  description  of  the  castle. 

The  second  use  of  the  Njal-burning  appears  in  a  verse  at  the 
end  of  The  Proud  King  (in  The  Earthly  Paradise),  probably 
written  circa  1868.  The  tale-tellers  and  listeners  are  discussing 
various  types  of  stories,  when  one  of  them  mentions: 

The  fir-built  Norway  hall 
Filled  with  the  bonders  waiting  for  the  fall 
Of  the  great  roof-tree  whereto  the  torch  is  set;* 

*  The  third  is  an  allusion  to  Tyrfing,  a  famous  sword  which  is  found  in 
Hervarar  Saga  ok  HeitSreks,  and  Orvar-Odds  Saga. 

*  The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris,  Introductions  by  his  Daugh¬ 

ter,  May  Morris  (New  York  and  London,  1910-1915),  I,  65. 

*  Collected  Works,  III,  266. 
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Not  only  is  the  “fir-built  Norway  hall”  more  accurately  Scandi¬ 
navian  than  “flower-carven  marble,”  and  “amber  and  rose 
walls,”  but  the  passage  in  general  fits  certain  lines  in  Njdla 
closely  enough  to  allow  an  inference — if  not  a  conclusion — to 
be  drawn  from  it.  Between  the  publication  of  Rapunzel  and 
The  Proud  King,  Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent  published  his  trans¬ 
lation,  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal  (1861).  In  the  Saga,  as  fast  as 
Flosi’s  Burners  light  a  fire,  the  women  of  the  house  put  it  out 
with  whey  and  slops,  till  at  last,  annoyed  by  the  difficulty  of 
firing  the  hall,  Kol  Thorstein  says  to  Flosi:  “A  plan  comes  into 
my  mind;  I  have  seen  a  loft  over  the  hall  among  the  cross-trees, 
and  we  will  put  a  fire  in  there.”'*  Morris  read  Dasent’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Njdla  with  pleasure  and  interest.  If  we  can  judge  from 
the  increased  accuracy  of  the  second  of  these  two  allusions  to 
this  distinctly  Scandinavian  matter,  we  may  observe  that  he 
read  it  with  profit  also. 

These  two  allusions  show,  respectively:  that  the  young  poet 
of  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  had  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  a 
definite  interest  in  Old  Norse  stories,  though  he  seemed  to  know 
little  about  this  particular  saga-incident  in  1858;  and  that  the 
mature  poet  of  The  Earthly  Paradise  was  more  completely  in¬ 
formed  in  1868  regarding  both  the  structure  of  Norse  houses 
and  the  proper  method  of  firing  a  crosstree.  I  scarcely  need  to 
add  that  we  can  hence  discover  growth  and  development  in 
Morris’s  knowledge  and  use  of  Norse  materials  even  prior  to 
that  memorable  day  upon  which  he  was  introduced  to  Eirjkr 
Magnusson. 

Karl  Litzenberg 

The  University  of  Michigan 

*  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  translated  by  George  Webbe  Dasent,  Ever>’man 
(revised  edition,  New  York  and  London,  1923),  p.  236. 
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Thor.  J.  Beck,  Northern  Antiquities  in  French  Learning  and  Literature  (1755- 
1855).  A  Study  in  Preromantic  Ideas.  Volume  !•.  The  “Vagina  Gentium" 
and  the  Liberty  Legend,  1934.  Volume  II:  The  Odin  Legend  and  the  Oriental 
Fascination,  1935.  Publications  of  the  Institute  of  French  Studies,  Inc., 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Price  S2.25  and  $3.50,  respectively. 

According  to  the  Introduction,  “This  investigation  attempts  to  trace  the 
presence  and  evaluation  of  Northern,  and  more  especially.  Old  Norse  features 
in  French,  and  to  some  extent  in  inter-European  scholarship  and  letters  in  the 
Preromantic  period.” 

The  author  is  too  modest,  for  in  this  amazing  study  and  survey  he  has, 
practically,  covered  the  greater  part  of  cultural  Europe:  France  is  only  the 
center  of  interest,  so  to  speak.  In  fact,  this  research  is  both  intensively  and  ex¬ 
tensively  one  of  the  most  scholarly  achievements  that  has  ever  been  published 
anywhere.  It  is  an  event  of  some  moment  in  the  history  of  comparative 
literature  and  learning.  The  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  work — which  will 
send  any  potential  reviewer  to  the  dictionary  to  hunt  for  new  and  favorable 
superlative  adjectives  to  describe  it — automatically  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  an  adequate  review.  Even  a  critical  estimate  of  unusual  dimensions  could  at 
the  most  serve  only  as  an  announcement.  The  present  writer,  therefore,  can  give 
only  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  investigation.  He  has  no  presumptuous  intention 
of  setting  himself  up  as  a  final  judge  of  such  an  impressive  piece  of  research.  He 
can  only  record  a  few  of  his  own  impressions  and  convictions  for  whatever  they 
may  be  worth. 

However,  anyone  who  investigates  the  matter  will  have  to  admit  that  Dr. 
Beck’s  work  is  exceptional,  and  monumental.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  succeeded  in 
compressing  the  evidence  of  the  first  volume  into  195  (large)  octavo  pages;  but 
this  represents,  as  the  writer  happens  to  know,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
material  used.  The  published  results  are  in  a  sense  but  a  summary,  a  violent 
condensation,  though  a  condensation  with  proofs.  Happily  the  author  has  not 
been  obliged  to  sacrifice  clarity  or  any  essential  part  of  the  content  in  this 
radical  process.  Indeed,  the  form  and  style  of  the  work  has  probably  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  treatment;  yet  the  reader  should  be  prepared  to  discover  that 
the  amount  of  sound  and  solid  substance  per  unit  area  is  proportionately  much 
greater  in  Dr.  Beck’s  volume  than  in  most  monographs.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty  footnotes  in  the  first  volume  testify  to  the  mountain  of  literature  consulted 
and  the  editorial  industry  required. 

The  second  volume,  with  over  a  thousand  footnotes,  contains  362  pages, 
including  23  pages  of  a  highly  selective  and  valuable  bibliography,  a  carefully 
prepared  index,  some  appendices,  and  a  section  of  Errata  and  Addenda  which 
brings  the  bibliography  up  to  date.  Dr.  Beck,  who  is  a  Danish-born  American 
teacher,  has  spent  over  ten  years  in  his  research  and  writing,  and  a  third  volume 
on  “The  ‘Genre  Troubadour’,”  is  now  in  preparation.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
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the  first  volume  was  accepted  in  the  Department  of  Germanics  at  Columbia 
University  as  a  doctor’s  thesis.  But  this  is  no  ordinary  dissertation. 

The  writer  read  the  two  volumes  that  have  appeared  to  date,  footnotes  and 
all,  with  awe  and  enthusiasm.  Northern  Antiquities  contains  not  only  a  greater 
wealth  of  information  than  we  should  expect  to  find,  even  in  such  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  as  the  one  before  us,  but  the  facts  are  presented  in  such  a 
readable  form  that  anyone  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  views  and  problems 
discussed  may  surprise  himself  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  the  attempt  to  finish 
a  certain  interesting  portion  before  retiring.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  first 
volume.  The  errors  are  too  few  and  insignificant  to  mention.  Both  as  a  reference 
work  for  libraries  and  as  a  mine  of  compelling  erudite  reading  for  private 
scholars.  Dr.  Beck’s  research  constitutes  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
knowledge. 

The  author’s  method  of  dealing  with  his  material  is  chronological  and  ob¬ 
jectively  analytical,  with  a  large  amount  of  space  rightly  devoted  to  influences 
and  traditions.  For  the  most  part  the  author  keeps  in  the  background,  as  a  true 
historian  should  presumably,  and  we  cannot  always  tell  just  where  he  himself 
stands  in  a  given  controversy;  but  occasionally  we  detect  a  Voltairean  skepti¬ 
cism  or  cynicism  which  leaves  no  doubt  about  his  own  attitude  toward  certain 
I>oly historian  claims.  Since  his  purpose  is  not  only  to  depict  French  interest  in 
ancient  Scandinavia  but  to  debunk  various  ingrown  pro-Germanic  ideas,  his 
sympathies  sometime  appear  to  be  pro-Gallic  or  pro-Latin  by  sheer  contrast. 
This  is  only  natural. 

The  first  volume,  as  the  subtitle  indicates,  traces  the  “conception  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia  as  the  Human  Beehive,  or  ‘nursery’  of  nations,”  from  its  origin  with 
Jordanes  down  through  the  Romantic  period  in  French  culture,  and  elsewhere, 
and  outlines  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  North  as  the  source  of  liberty. 
We  need  not  discuss  them  here.  Also  the  widespread  influence  of  Tacitus’s 
Germania  upon  European  thought  and  tradition  is  recorded  with  convincing 
evidence.  It  is  astounding  how  the  idea  of  Scandinavia  or  of  “Germania”  as  a 
utopia  of  virtue,  courage,  and  ideal  government  caught  the  fancy  of  the  French 
writers,  and  notably  of  Mallet,  Montesquieu,  and  Chateaubriand.  More  critical 
are  Voltaire,  of  course,  and  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Beck 
agrees  most  with  the  latter  two.  The  author  devotes  special  sections  to  “The 
Upsala  School  and  Nationalism”  (“Rudbeckianism,”  etc.)  and  to  “Germanism 
and  Pantheism.”  Teutomania,  Swecomania,  and  Gothomania,  as  they  are 
called,  are  examined  with  considerable  detail;  the  question  of  overpopulation 
in  ancient  Scandinavia  comes  to  the  fore  again  as  a  disputed  cause  for  early 
migrations;  and  the  theories  of  the  political,  social,  and  moral  “Barbarian 
Renaissance”  of  the  South  of  Europe  are  explained  as  half  legend  and  half 
truth.  Much  confusion  in  history  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  real  facts. 

In  justice  to  some  of  the  early  writers,  however,  it  should  perhaps  be  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  historical  problems  traced  in  Dr.  Beck’s  work  have  not 
been  solved  yet,  and  that  several  scholars  of  history  and  philology  still  cling,  or 
are  beginning  to  cling,  to  opinions  similar  to  some  of  those  entertained  by  our 
so-called  polyhistorians.  Nor  is  this  due  entirely  to  the  present  trend  of  chau- 


vinistic  nationalism  in  some  countries.  That  overpopulation  was  once  a  cause 
of  emigration  from  Scandinavia  is  probably  correct.  Not  that  the  absolute 
number  of  people  there  formerly  was  larger  than  it  is  today,  but  relatively;  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  with  its  crude  and  undeveloped  agriculture  was  not 
able  to  feed  many  people.  A  few  hundred  thousand,  if  there  were  that  many, 
may  well  have  represented  an  “overpopulation”  in  the  Year  One,  for  instance. 
Incidentally,  a  severe  modern  critic  of  Kudbeckianism,  or  unrestrained  Swedish 
nationalism,  w-as  none  other  than  August  Strindberg,  who  in  his  Lycksalighetens  d 
has  the  Swedish  authorities  in  the  seventeenth  century  send  two  students  out 
of  the  country  for  refusing  to  believe  that  Sweden  is  the  cradle  of  civilization. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  European,  and  especially  French,  interest  in 
Odin.  Did  he  or  did  he  not  come  from  the  Orient?  Was  he  a  god,  a  pure  myth, 
a  historical  character,  or  a  mere  impostor?  Is  .\sia,  after  all,  the  home  of  our 
race,  culture,  and  religion?  Where  did  the  legend  originate  about  Odin  leading  a 
horde  of  barbaric  followers  from  Asia  to  the  Scandinavian  North?  What  was  the 
character  of  his  religion?  Where  did  the  runes  come  from?  These  and  a  hundred 
other  questions  are  discussed  in  Dr.  Beck’s  investigation,  so  far  as  they  represent 
opinions  by  Frenchmen  and  others  during  the  period  under  consideration.  The 
amount  of  French  interest  in  Norse  mythology  and  its  possible  relation  to 
Oriental  religion  is  a  revelation.  The  author  has  special  sections  on  “Odinism 
and  Orientalism,”  “Monotheism,”  “Polytheism,”  “The  Runes  and  the  Orient,” 
“  ‘Oriental  Wine’  and  Baldr’s  Pyre,”  and  a  chapter  on  “Symbolistic  Universality 
and  ‘Primitivism’ — 'Ex  Oriente  Lux’  ”  (as  contrasted  with  ex  septentrione  lux). 

Because  of  the  large  variety  and  quantity  and  the  less  tangible  quality  of 
the  material,  this  volume  will  have  to  be  read  slower  than  its  predecessor  in 
order  prof)erly  to  digest  all  the  relations  and  possible  influences. — Finally,  in 
connection  with  Odin’s  reputed  emigration,  or  flight,  to  the  North,  the  reviewer 
cannot  refrain  at  this  point  from  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  time 
before  1793  a  Connecticut  poet,  Richard  Alsop,  wrote  an  epic  on  “The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Scandinavia”  by  Odin  and  his  warriors.  A  fragment  of  it  appeared  in 
an  anthology  of  American  poetry  which  was  published  in  Litchfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1793.  In  other  words,  even  distant  America  knew,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  something  about  this  fascinating  theme. 

In  brief:  Northern  Antiquities  is  a  towering  monument  to  industry,  per¬ 
severance,  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  an  unusual  breadth  of  knowledge,  a 
well-defined  plan,  an  excellent  linguistic  background,  and  critical  acumen. 
Scholars  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  work  for  themselves  should  at  least 
see  to  it  that  it  is  procured  by  their  libraries. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 


XOTE 

To  the  Editor: 

Permit  me,  in  your  columns,  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students, 
unacquainted  with  the  Swedish  language  but  who  may  be  interested  in  Sweden 
and  Swedish  literature,  to  a  recently  published  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
“Bibliographical  List  of  Books  in  English  on  Sweden  and  Literary  Works  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  from  Swedish.”  The  “List”  forms  a  part  of,  or  rather  a  supple¬ 
ment  to,  the  odicial  “Sweden  Year-Book  1936”  and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Nils 
Afzelius,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Stockholm.  To  enable  those 
whose  purse  may  be  slim  and  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  more  expensive 
volume  referred  to,  the  “List”  has  been  issued  in  a  separate  booklet  for  the  low 
price  of  one  Swedish  crown,  about  thirty  cents,  and  is  obtainable  at  C.  E. 
Fritze’s  Hofbokhandel  in  Stockholm.  But  I  presume  Augustana  Book  Concern, 
Rock  Island,  Ill.  and  Bonnier’s  Publishing  House,  New  York,  will  be  glad  to 
procure  copies  for  those  who  may  apply. 

G.  N.  Swan 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  A  pril  1936 
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THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met 
in  the  Library  of  Hitchcock  Hall,  University  of  Chicago,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  15  and  16,  1936.  The  Society  was 
organized  in  this  room  May  26  and  27,  1911. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  15,  2  P.M. 

As  the  President  of  the  Society,  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom, 
and  the  Vice-President,  Professor  F.  W.  Peterson,  were  absent, 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary.  Professor 
A.  B.  Benson  was  thereupon  elected  chairman  pro  tern. 

Vice-President  Frederic  Woodward  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  America’s  indebtedness  to  Scandinavian  history, 
languages,  and  literatures. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Toward  a  History  of  Anglo-Norse  Literary  Relations  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (25  minutes).  By  Dr.  Karl  Litzenberg, 
University  of  Michigan.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors 
A.  B.  Benson,  C.  N.  Gould,  and  Einar  Haugen. 

2.  The  Phoenix  in  Old  English  and  Old  Norse  Homilies  (15 
minutes).  By  Professor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa. 
Discussed  by  Professors  A.  B.  Benson,  A.  M.  Sturtevant, 
J.  A.  O.  Larsen,  and  Einar  Joranson. 

3.  Riddles  about  Family  Relations  in  Scandinavia  and  Else¬ 
where  (15  minutes).  By  Professor  Archer  Taylor,  University  of 
Chicago.  Discussion  by  Professors  Norman  E.  Eliason  and  A.  B. 
Benson. 

4.  Phonological  Opposition  and  Coalescence  in  American 
Norwegian  (15  minutes).  By  Professor  Einar  Haugen,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  Discussion  by  Professors  A.  B.  Benson,  Alfred 
Senn,  Norman  Eliason,  and  Henning  Larsen. 

5.  A  New  Edition  of  Peter  Kalm’s  Travels  in  North  America 
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(20  minutes).  By  Professor  A.  B.  Benson,  Yale  University.  This 
paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Archer  Taylor. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  for  Nominations, 
Professors  Einar  Haugen,  C.  N.  Gould,  and  Henning  Larsen; 
for  Auditing,  Dr.  Karl  Litzenberg  and  Dr.  Norman  E.  Eliason; 
for  Resolutions,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

There  were  twenty-four  present  at  this  session. 

At  six-thirty  the  Society  attended  a  dinner,  with  Scandi¬ 
navian  dishes,  at  International  House,  1414  E.  59th  Street.  The 
program  was  of  a  reminiscent  vein,  an  old  timers’  night, 
celebrating  the  first  quarter  century  in  the  history  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety.  Professor  Henning  Larsen  served  as  toastmaster.  The 
Secretary  read  a  short  sketch  concerning  the  beginnings  of  the 
Society,  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  G.  Leach,  who  was  present  at 
the  organization  meeting.  Professor  C.  N.  Gould  read  letters 
from  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson,  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom,  Dr. 
E.  W.  Olson,  and  Mr.  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson,  all  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society.  Mr.  R.  Baumann,  Danish  consul  at  Chicago, 
spoke  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Nordic  countries.  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant  discussed  the  Scandinavian  contribution  in 
terms  of  eternal  verities.  Professor  Einar  Haugen  gave  his  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  meeting  of  the  International  Philological 
Congress  at  Copenhagen.  Professor  A.  B.  Benson  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  neither  extreme  radicalism  nor  extreme 
conservatism  characterized  the  Scandinavian  countries  of  the 
present  day.  Between  speeches  all  joined  in  the  following 
Scandinavian  songs,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  C.  N.  Gould: 
Per  spillemand  (Norwegian),  Herligt  en  Sommernat  (Danish), 
Studentsang  (Swedish),  En  Skaal  for  del  blinkende  (Danish), 
Og  raeven  lad  under  birkerod  (Norwegian),  Ndcken  (Swedish), 
Del  er  et  yndigl  Land  (Danish),  Ja,  vi  elsker  dette  landet  (Nor¬ 
wegian),  Du  gamla,  du  fria  (Swedish). 

The  dinner  was  attended  by  thirty-six  persons. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  16,  9  A.M. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman 
pro  tern..  Professor  A.  B.  Benson. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 
“The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  de¬ 
sires  to  express  its  gratitude  for  the  cordial  hospitality  and  the 
sincere  welcome  which  the  Society  has  received  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  at  this,  the  twenty-fifth,  annual  meeting.  The 
Society  deeply  appreciates  the  work  of  the  Local  Committee 
for  their  successful  arrangements  and  in  particular  for  the 
social  evening  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  Society’s  twenty-five 
years  of  existence.  The  Society  is  also  mindful  of  the  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Morgenstern,  Head  of  Hitchcock  Hall, 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  Society  to  meet  in  the  room  in 
which  the  foundation  meeting  was  held.  The  Society  is  grateful 
to  one  and  all  for  their  co-operation  and  service.”  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Local  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors 
C.  N.  Gould,  Einar  Joranson,  and  A.  Louis  Elmquist,  was 
read  and  accepted. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom,  who  on  account  of  recent 
illness  was  unable  to  attend  the  annual  meeting. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Henning  Larsen  that  the  annual 
dues  in  the  Society  be  raised  to  two  dollars.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  continue  the  work  of  studying  the  publication  pro¬ 
gram.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  following  members  volunteered  to  contribute  twenty- 
five  dollars  each  this  year,  so  that  the  November  number 
of  Scandinavian  Studies  might  be  enlarged:  Professors  Hen¬ 
ning  Larsen,  Archer  Taylor,  A.  B.  Benson,  and  E.  Gustav 
Johnson. 

The  officers  elected  were: 

President,  Professor  Einar  Haugen  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 
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Vice-President,  Professor  F.  W.  Peterson  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A.  M. 
Sturtevant  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  two  years.  Profes¬ 
sor  Margaret  Schlauch;  members  for  three  years.  Dr.  Karl 
Litzenberg  and  Professor  Alrik  Gustafson. 

Two  papers  were  read  at  this  session: 

6.  An  Etymology  of  the  Old  Norse  word  Fljd'd  ‘Woman’  (10 
minutes).  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant.  The  paper  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Professors  Henning  Larsen,  Leonard  Bloomfield,  C.  N. 
Gould,  and  Archer  Taylor. 

7.  Two  Early  Eroding  Imitations:  Vilhelm  Ekelund's  Skorde- 
fest  (1900)  and  I  pilhdcken  (1901)  (15  minutes).  By  Professor 
Alrik  Gustafson,  Cornell  University.  In  the  absence  of  the 
author  this  paper  was  read  by  Professor  C.  N.  Gould.  It  was 
discussed  by  Professor  A.  B.  Benson. 

There  were  seventeen  present  at  this  session. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  adjourned. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Year 
May  2,  1935,  to  May  14,  1936. 
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Sale  of  Scandinavian  Studies . 
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Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes 

May  number,  1935 .  S  87.63 

August  number,  1935 .  94.82 

November  number,  1935 .  92.66 

February  number,  1936 .  84.58 

Loans .  1900.00 

Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes .  33.40 

Lincoln  Printing  Company .  29.35 

Charge  on  checks .  3.30  S2325.74 

On  hand  May  14,  1936 .  S  250.33 

The  Society  has  S2200  in  secured  loans  and  S500  in  a  first 
mortgage,  making  the  total  assets  $2950.33. 


THE  FLYTING  OF  QRVAR-ODD 
MANNIQFNUTHR  QRVAR-ODDS 

Though  perhaps  the  thinnest  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume,* 
this  poem  is  not  devoid  of  interest  as  a  parallel,  in  the  mundane 
sphere,  of  the  Hdrbarthslidth  of  the  Poetic  Edda — a  manniqf- 
nuthr  or,  literally,  ‘a  matching  of  men.’  Very  simply,  this  enter¬ 
tainment,  indulged  in  at  banquets,  consisted  in  matching  one’s 
self  against  some  chosen  opponent,  making  boast  of  one’s  own 
accomplishments,  real  or  imaginary;  and  belittling  those  of  the 
opponent,  magnifying  his  failings,  likewise  real  or  imaginary, 
and  more  especially,  berating  him  for  inactivity  and  softness. 
In  the  versification  before  us,  this  is  combined  W'ith  a  drinking 
match,  not  very  skilfully,  and  not  very  conclusively  to  our 
modern  taste.  Infinitely  of  greater  merit  and  interest  is  the 
famous  (historic)  exchange  of  compliments  between  the  brothers 
King  Sigurth  the  Jerusalem-farer,  a  fierce  viking  leader,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  daring,  and  the  gentle  Eystein,  great  in  the  arts 
of  peace;  which  dialogue'  may,  conceivably,  have  given  rise  to 
productions  of  this  kind. 

Numerous  discrepancies  of  fact  between  the  poem  and  the 
(older)  Qrvar-OdJs  saga — a  phantastic  late  twelfth-century  tale 
in  which  it  is  found — indicate  that  the  versifier  probably  elab¬ 
orated  on  the  episode  there  occurring.  And,  of  course,  his  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  existing  independently  of  the 
saga. 

The  measure  is  fornyrthislag,  except  for  stanza  four  and  the 
second  half  of  stanza  five,  which  are  in  kvithiihdttr,  a  non-Eddie 
metre  with  half-lines  of  three  and  four  syllables  alternating. 

The  hero  Qrvar  Odd*  on  adventure  bent,  comes  to  King  Herrauth  in  dis¬ 
guise,  but  gradually  reveals  his  identity  through  feats  of  strength.  His  two 
bench-mates  rashly  wager  against  two  haughty  king’s  men,  Sigurth  and  Si61f, 
that  the  stranger  is  their  better  in  shooting  and  swimming.  Odd  wins  both  con¬ 
tests.  Then  the  two  champions  induce  Odd’s  friends  to  stake  their  heads,  against 

*  I  had  originally  intended  to  include  this  poem  among  those  in  my  volume 
of  Old  Norse  Poems,  Columbia,  1936. 

'  Best  told  by  Snorri  Sturlason  in  his  Heimskringla  (or  History  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Kings)  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Saga  of  the  Sons  of  Magnus. 

*  ‘.\rrow-Odd,’  so  called  from  the  unerring  arrows  given  him  by  a  giant. 
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a  heavy  gold  ring,  that  Odd  is  not  their  master  in  drinking.  The  king  and  his 
daughter  are  present.  Now  Sigurth  and  Si61f  go  to  the  lower  bench’  before  Odd. 
“There  is  the  hom,”‘  said  Sigurth,  and  improvised  this  verse: 

1.  “You  cleft  not.  Odd,  in  clash  of  battle — 

budged  helmeted  throng —  King  Hamthir’s  shirts;’ 

raged  the  battle,  buildings  were  gutted, 
when  victory  won  the  king  in  W'endland.”* 

Then  Si61f  gave  Odd  the  other  horn  and  said: 

2.  “Thou  wert  not.  Odd,  at  war-play  found 

when  with  sword  we  slaughtered  the  swains  of  the  king; 
with  fourteen  wounds  I  wended  thence, 
about  hamlets  while  thou  didst  hang  for  food.” 

They  went  to  their  seats.  Then  Odd  arose,  went  up  to  Sigurth  and  brought 
him  a  horn,  and  another  to  Si61f,  and  spoke  a  verse  to  each  of  them_before  he 
left: 

3.  “Now  bend  an  ear,  ye  benchmates  twain, 

Sigurth  and  Si61f,  to  this  song  of  mine; 

a  dour  ditty  I’ll  deal  out  to  you — 
a  crabbed  catch  for  cowards  like  you. 

4.  “Thou  lay’st,  Si61f,  loafing  on  kitchen-floor — 

dozed,  deedless,  and  drowsed  through  life; 
the  while  I  in  Aquitaine 

fighting  felled  four  great  warriors.” 

They  emptied  their  horns  in  their  turn  and  said: 

Sidlf 

5.  “You,  Odd,  ever  with  outcasts  fared, 
carrying  crusts  and  crumbs  from  tables; 
the  while  I  on  the  Wolfsfell 

had  in  hand  a  hewn  buckler.” 

Sigurth 

6.  “Thou  wert  not.  Odd,  out  there  in  Greece 
when  Saracens’  blood  our  swords  reddened; 
our  weapons  of  war  we  wielded  bravely, 
and  felled  in  the  fray  fey  men  many.” 

’  Where  the  men  of  inferior  rank  are  seated.  —  I  have  simplified  the 
connecting  prose  links  somewhat. 

’  I.e.,  the  drinking-horn. 

‘  Kenning  for  ‘bymie’;  cf.  Hamlhismdl  11  and  note. 

*  The  Wends  {Vindr)  were  a  Slavic  tribe  on  the  South  Shore  of  the  Baltic. 
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Then  Odd  in  his  turn  drank  and  said: 

7.  “You  dawdled  all  day,  dallying  with  wenches, 
whilst  we  fire  let  fall  in  foemen’s  houses; 

Hunding  the  hardy  we  hewed  in  battle, 

and  Olvir  also  with  the  edge  we  slew. 

8.  “In  the  women’s  bower  thou  wert,  Sigurth, 

when  with  Permians’  we  fought  two  pitched  battles; 

fiercely  we  fought  and  unflaggingly, 

in  hall  whist  thou  didst  huddle  ’neath  linen.’’* 

Then  Odd  sate  down,  and  they  emptied  their  horns.  This  seemed  great 
sport  to  all  men  and  they  listened  to  it.  Afterwards  the  two  kingsmen  brought 
Odd  the  horns,  and  Si61f  said: 

9.  “Thou  wert  not.  Odd,  at  .Atalsfell* 

when  the  glow-of-the-sea'“  we  got  for  ourselves; 
the  bearsarks  we  did  bind  with  fetters, 
then  laid  we  low  the  lieges  warriors.’’ 

Sigurth  now  said  naught,  but  Odd  in  his  turn  said: 

10.  “Thou  wert  not,  Si61f,  where  sight  there  was 

of  foemen’s  bymies  blood-besprinkled; 

arrows  entered  the  iron-shirts** 

whilst  thou  tarriedst  at  home  in  the  hall  of  the  king.’’ 

11.  “Thou  wert  not,  Sigurth,  where  we  six  ships  cleared,*’ 

high-borded  dragons*’  before  Holmsness  lying; 

thou  wert  not,  either,  west  with  Skolli, 
the  time  we  killed  the  king  of  Angles.’’ 

Now  Odd  sate  him  down.  They  brought  him  the  horns,  but  no  more  verses 
followed  on  their  part.  He  emptied  them  whilst  they  sate  down.  Then  he  filled 
the  horns  and  brought  them  to  the  king’s  men  and  said: 

12.  “Thou  wert  not,  Sigurth,  where  on  Sealand  we  felled 

those  brave  brothers.  Brand  and  Agnar; 

but  at  home  you  lay  in  the  hall  of  the  king, 
telling  wild  tales  like  a  timid  thrall.” 

13.  “Thou  wert  not,  Si61f,  where  swords  we  reddened 
before  H16s-isle,**  with  heroes’  blood; 

’  A  tribe  living  by  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  *  \  euphemism. 

’  ‘Mountain  of  Terror.’  *®  Kenning  for  ‘gold.’ 

**  I.e.  bymies.  **  That  is,  of  their  crews. 

*’  The  higher  the  (dragon)  ships  stood  out  of  the  water  the  more  valuable 
they  were  for  fighting  purposes. 

*’  Danish  island  in  the  Kattegat. 
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but  lazily  loit’ring  ’twixt  lass  and  pig, 
tittle-tattling,  you  tarried  at  home.” 

Then  he  sate  him  down,  and  they  brought  him  the  horns  again;  whereupon 
Odd  drank  both.  Then  he  brought  them  the  horns  and  said: 

14.  “Thou  wert  not,  Si61f,  south  on  Skith-isle,“ 
where  sea-kings  hewed  helmets  and  byrnies; 
we  wallowed  in  gore,  wading  ankle-deep, 
and  war  we  waged —  thou  were  not  there. 

15.  “Thou  wert  not,  Sigurth,  in  the  Swedish  skerries'* 
when  we  Hdlfdan  repaid  for  his  hateful  deeds; 
were  the  battle-abettors’*^  bucklers  shattered, 
and  he  slain  himself,  by  the  swords’  edges.” 

And  again: 

16.  “Thou  wert  not,  Si61f,  in  Sdms-isle'*  then, 

the  while  with  Hiprvarth  on  the  holm  we  fought; 
there  were  two  of  us,  but  twelve  of  them, 
yet  won  I  out —  whilst  at  ease  you  sate.” 

Then  all  the  king’s-men  shouted  in  rage;  but  Odd  went  to  his  seat  while  the 
two  were  still  drinking  their  horns.  The  king’s  daughter  bade  those  who  sate 
near,  listen  to  this  pastime.  Si61f  still  got  up  and  filled  the  horns  and  brought 
them  to  Odd;  but  Sigurth  was  all  undone.  Odd  took  the  horns  and  emptied  them 
forthwith.  Then  he  poured  mead  into  them  and  went  up  to  Si61f  and  said: 

17.  “Neither  of  you  would  in  nowise  seem 

worthy  to  serve  in  the  suite  of  the  king 
beside  Hidlmar  the  high-minded — 

he  whose  sword  did  hew  most  keenly. 

18.  “Pushed  Th6rth  sharply  past  shields  in  the  ’array 
whenever  sword-play  seemed  to  beckon ; 

’t  was  he  who  Hdlfdan  hewed  down  to  earth, 
the  brave  atheling,  and  all  his  followers. 

19.  Was  I  with  .4smund'*  often  in  childhood, 
as  fosterbrother,  found  together; 
before  the  king  I  carried,  in  clash  of  war, 
the  ashen  spearshaft  where  athelings  fought. 

**  The  island  of  Skye  in  the  Hebrides. 

*•  The  archipelago  outside  the  Maelar-firth,  east  of  Stockholm. 

*^  I.e.,  ‘warriors.’ 

Danish  island  north  of  Funen.  This  fight  is  the  subject  of  ‘Hidlmar’s 
Death  Song.’ 

*•  Possibly,  the  hero  in  ‘Hildibrand’s  Death  Song’  is  referred  to. 


20.  “On  Swedes  I  harried,  on  Saxons  eke, 

on  Frisians  and  Franks,  on  Flemings  also, 
on  the  Irish,  the  English,  and  on  the  Scotch; 
unwelcome  ever  to  all  of  them  was  I. 

21.  “Now  have  I  told  of  the  trusty  warriors 
who  fast  me  followed  in  former  times; 
will  none  ever,  who  after  come, 
become  more  deathless  in  deeds  of  war. 

22.  “Now  forth  I  have  spoken  of  the  feats  of  arms 
which  we  performed  in  former  times; 

to  the  high-seat  I  was  often  bidden, 
fain  of  victory;  now  let  Si61f  speak  forth.” 

Thereupon  Odd  sate  him  down;  but  the  two  brothers  were  fast  asleep. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 


University  of  Texas 


REVIEWS 


The  Sagas  of  Icelanders  (Islendinga  sogur).  A  Supplement  to  Bibliography  of 
the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  Minor  Tales.  {Islandica,  Vol.  xxiv.)  By  Hallddr 
Hermannsson.  Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1935.  Pp. 
x+113. 

This  latest  volume  of  Islandica  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  supplement  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  series.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  (1908),  and  this  new  bibliography  on  the  subject,  which 
is  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  original  volume,  shows  unmistakably  that  editions 
of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  translations  of  them,  and  the  literature  concerning  them, 
are  rapidly  increasing,  not  least  outside  of  Iceland. 

Among  new  editions  of  the  sagas  as  a  whole  special  attention  should  be 
called  to  Ejnar  Munksgaard’s  monumental  facsimile  edition  of  Icelandic  manu¬ 
scripts  {Corpus  codicum  Islandicorum  medi  cevi),  and  the  excellent  edition  of 
Old  Icelandic  literature  by  the  recently  organized  “Hi3  fslenzka  Fornritaf61ag”; 
the  former  already  fairly  far  advanced,  the  latter  in  its  early  stages.  New  edi¬ 
tions  of  individual  sagas  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very  numerous. 

The  Sagas  of  Icelanders  have  also  been  extensively  translated  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Among  collected  translations  of  them  the  following  are 
especially  significant:  the  illustrated  Danish  translations  published  by  “Selska- 
bet  til  Udgivelse  av  islandske  Sagaer”;  the  “Thule” — translations  into  German; 
and  the  Norwegian  translations  into  “riksmaal”  and  “landsmaal,”  “Islandske 
jEttesagaer”  og  “Gammalnorske  bokverk”  (Norrfine  bokverk);  all  of  these  have 
much  to  commend  them. 

Scores  of  translations  of  individual  sagas  have  appeared  during  the  period 
in  question,  many  of  which  are  noteworthy  in  several  respects,  such  as  the 
English  translation  of  Egils  saga  Skallagrimssonar  by  E.  R.  Eddison,  and  the 
French  and  Swedish  translations  of  it  by  F.  Wagner  and  Per  Wieselgren.  The 
same  is  true  of  G.  A.  Right’s  English  translation  of  Greltis  saga,  as  well  as  the 
French  and  German  translations  by  F.  Moss6  and  Paul  Hermann.  Equally 
notable  are  Moss6’s  French  translation  of  Laxdala  saga  and  Thorstein  Veblen’s 
English  translation  of  it.  And  only  some  of  the  most  outstanding  of  recent  saga- 
translations  have  been  listed. 

Clearly,  editions  and  translations  of  the  Sagas  of  Icelanders  have  greatly 
increased  since  1908.  This  becomes  still  more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  intervening  period  they  have  been  translated  into  the  following 
languages:  Danish,  English,  Finnish,  German,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Russian,  and 
Swedish,  repeatedly,  moreover,  into  not  a  few  of  these. 

After  the  various  editions  and  translations  are  listed  articles  and  reviews  of 
consequence  concerning  them,  a  feature,  which  adds  much  to  the  value  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  volume.  The  selection  of  such  material  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion;  but  the  compiler  has  unquestionably,  as  we  should  expect 
from  him,  been  painstaking  in  recording  the  articles  and  reviews  concerned  and 
judicious  in  their  choice.  A  few  articles,  which  should  in  my  judgment  have  been 
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included,  I  have  referred  to  elsewhere.  Among  signihcant  reviews  of  Dr.  Sigurt5ur 
Nordal’s  edition  of  Egils  saga,  mention  should  have  been  made  of  the  review  by 
Gustav  Indrebyf  {Syn  og  Segn,  7,  1933),  which  discusses  in  some  detail  Norwe¬ 
gian  place-names  and  the  geography  of  the  saga. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  books  and  articles  from  re¬ 
cent  years  on  Old  Icelandic  literature,  the  history  and  the  culture  of  Iceland 
(pp.  77-97).  Here  is  varied  and  interesting  material,  including  some  of  the  works 
of  greatest  importance  on  Icelandic  literature,  Iceland  itself,  the  Icelandic  people 
and  its  history. 

Highly  informative  also  is  the  appendix,  though  not  exhaustive,  listing 
novels,  dramas,  and  poems  on  subjects  from  the  Sagas  of  Icelanders.  Such  a 
survey  brings  forcefully  home  to  the  reader  the  wide-spread  influence  of  Old 
Icelandic  literature.  Finally,  there  is  a  detailed,  much  needed  index. 

Students  of  Old  Icelandic  literature,  and  Old  Norse  philology  generally,  are 
once  more  indebted  to  Professor  Hallddr  Hermannsson  for  a  noteworthy  and 
highly  useful  contribution  in  their  field. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 

Old  Icelandic  Sources  in  the  English  Novel.  By  Ralph  Bergen  .Allen.  Philadelphia; 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  1933.  Pp.  121. 

This  doctoral  dissertation  contains  not  a  little  worth-while  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  but  is  seriously  marred  by  incompleteness  on  several  counts  and  by  a 
slipshod  manner  of  presentation,  alike  in  arrangement  and  in  language. 

The  introductory  chapter  (pp.  11-41)  is  a  survey  of  English  translations  of 
Old  Icelandic  literature  and  learned  works  on  that  subject.  Here  are  several 
omissions,  only  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned.  Thus  a  reference  might  well 
have  been  made  on  p.  18  to  George  P.  Marsh,  A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the 
Old-Northern  or  Icelandic  Language  (1838),  the  first  Icelandic  grammar  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  therefore  of  considerable  historical  interest.  Neither  is  there  in  this 
chapter  any  discussion  of  important  books  of  travel  dealing  with  the  Northern 
countries.  Many  of  these  were  at  least  fairly  widely  read,  and  spread  in  England 
knowledge  of  Old  Icelandic  literature,  such  as  Uno  von  Trail,  Letters  on  Iceland, 
which  were  translated  into  English  in  1780,  not  to  forget  works  like  G.  S.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland  (1811)  and  W.  J.  Hooker,  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Iceland  (1811),  the  latter  inspired  by  von  Trail’s  Letters.  Several  more 
such  books  could  deservedly  be  added.  (Cf.  E.  F.  Farley,  Scandinavian  Influences 
in  the  English  Romantic  Movement,  pp.  208-212.) 

Among  noteworthy  works  in  English  on  themes  from  the  sagas,  the  following 
dramas  should  certainly  have  been  included:  B.  H.  Barmby,  GUli  SHrsson  (19(X)), 
and  John  Masefield,  The  Locked  Chest  (1916).  Nor  would  it  have  been  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  Masefield  found  in  Gunnlatigs  saga  orm- 
stungu  the  central  theme  for  his  famous  narrative  poem  The  Daffodil  Fields,  to 
be  sure  not  in  the  saga  itself,  but  in  a  paraphrase  from  it  in  Mackenzie’s  Travels 
in  Icdand.  This  is  also  a  good  illustration  of  the  importance  of  books  of  travel 
in  the  literary  relations  between  England  and  Scandinavia. 
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Dr.  Allen  then  discusses  the  subject  of  his  investigation  in  sixty-hve  pages 
(42-106),  which  is  also  the  most  informative  part  of  his  study,  as  he  attempts 
here  the  first  general  survey  of  novels  in  English  deriving  from  Old  Icelandic 
sources.  The  most  detailed,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable,  is  his  chapter  on  Mau¬ 
rice  Hewlett  and  the  latter’s  novels  on  Icelandic  themes  (pp.  82-103). 

In  all,  our  author  lists  fifty-seven  novels  in  English  “variously  indebted  to 
the  spirit  and  subject  matter  of  the  sagas.”  As  his  study  closes  with  the  year 
1923,  some  have  since  been  added  to  the  group,  such  as  The  Men  of  Ness  (1932) 
by  Eric  Linklater.  Needless  to  say,  as  Dr.  Allen  points  out,  the  novels  in  English 
drawing  on  Old  Icelandic  literature  differ  greatly  in  merit  and  interest,  only  a 
few  having  genuine  literary  value. 

There  is  a  brief  appendix  on  early  English  antiquaries  and  scholars  who 
wrote  on  Norse  subjects,  as  well  as  bibliographies.  Those  dealing  with  transla¬ 
tions  and  summaries  and  Icelandic  studies,  which  come  down  to  the  year  1932, 
omit,  however,  a  number  of  important  works,  including:  D.  M.  Clarke,  Hdva- 
tndl  (1923);  T.  A.  Kendrick,  A  History  of  the  Vikings  (1930);  P.  A.  Munch, 
Norse  Mythology  (1926);  B.  Nerman,  The  Poetic  Edda  in  the  Light  of  Archaology 
(1931);  A.  Olrik,  Viking  Civilization  (1930);  Bertha  Phillpotts,  Kindred  and 
Clan  in  the  Middle  Ages  a>id  After  (1913),  and  Edda  and  Saga  (1931);  and  M.  VV. 
Williams,  Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viking  Age  (1920);  not  to  mention  several 
others  equally  worthy  of  inclusion. 

Obviously,  this  dissertation  is  lacking  in  the  completeness  looked  for  in 
such  a  work.  In  addition  it  is  careless  in  language,  inconsistent  in  the  spelling  of 
Icelandic  names,  and  neither  free  from  unnecessary  repetitions  nor  inaccuracies. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 

L  ’earns  in  Old  Norse  Literature  and  Their  Affinities  in  Folklore.  With  an  Appen¬ 
dix  containing  the  Icelandic  Texts  and  Translations.  By  Georgia  Dunham 

Kelchner.  Cambridge,  The  University  Press,  1935.  Pp.  x-|-154. 

In  this  interesting  study  Dr.  Kelchner  deals  with  a  significant  and  a  many- 
sided  subject;  and  her  survey  of  it  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactoiy’,  although  a 
somewhat  fuller  treatment  would  have  been  entirely  justified. 

Other  scholars  have,  to  be  sure,  written  on  this  theme  before,  generally  or 
on  certain  aspects  of  it,  the  most  notable  investigation  being  Wilhelm  Henzen’s 
monograph,  Uber  die  Trdume  in  der  altnordischen  Sagalitteratur  (Leipzig,  1890), 
naturally  often  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kelchner.  Her  study  is,  nevertheless,  an  im¬ 
portant  and  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  both  a 
varied  collection  of  dreams  in  Old  Norse  literature,  and  throws  much  new  light 
on  them  by  comparison  with  similar  phenomena  in  Icelandic  folklore. 

In  a  concise  chapter  on  “Adversity  and  Prosperity”  the  author  establishes 
by  numerous  references  the  fact  that  dreams  in  Old  Norse  literature  are  “pre- 
dominatly  concerned  with  adversity;  many  more  relate  to  trouble  than  to  good 
fortune.”  Which  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Icelandic 
sagas  (the  Sagas  of  Icelanders  in  particular)  are  invariably  tragedies.  In  a  degree, 
the  investigation  of  dreams  in  Icelandic  folklore  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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Dr.  Kelchner  then  ably  classifies  and  discusses  the  various  dreams  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  apparition  involved.  In  these  chapters  (pp.  17-76),  which 
form  the  bulk  of  her  study  itself,  much  valuable  information  is  brought  together, 
and  the  discussion  is  frequently  characterized  by  keen  observation. 

.‘Vmong  the  deductions  which  she  emphasizes  in  her  conclusion  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  point;  “One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  this  dream  representation 
is  the  way  in  which,  in  folklore,  all  the  supernatural  or  e.xtra-human  beings  of 
heathendom  tend  either  to  become  confused  with  each  other,  and  with  various 
members  of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  or  to  be  completely  ousted  by  the  latter.” 
It  is  of  interest  to  compare  this  change  with  the  not  unsimilar  degeneration  of 
the  pagan  Norse  gods  in  the  Icelandic  lygisogur  (Cf.  M.  Schlauch,  Romance  in 
Iceland,  pp.  18-36).  In  that  connection,  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  Miss 
Schlauch  cites  several  dreams  in  her  book  which  Dr.  Kelchner  does  not  mention, 
although  her  survey  appears  quite  e.xhaustive.  She  might  also  very  profit¬ 
ably  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  comparing  dreams  in  Old  Norse  litera¬ 
ture  and  Icelandic  folklore  with  related  phenomena  in  the  literatures  of  other 
lands. 

In  an  extensive  appendix  (pp.  77-143)  are  printed  the  Old  Norse  texts  of 
the  dreams  discussed,  with  parallel  English  translations.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  are  accurate  and  readable.  “AtrunaSar”  on  p.  84,  which  is  translated 
“service,”  should  be  “faith”;  “lokin  sund  oil”  (p.  97)  is  rendered  literally  “all 
the  channels  were  then  closed,”  whereas  “all  hope  was  gone”  would  have  been 
a  happier  rendering  and  more  generally  understood;  “|)4  gaf  m6r  s^n”  (p.  100) 
is  translated  “then  sight  was  given  to  me,”  but  more  accurately  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  :  “then  I  had  a  vision”;  on  p.  1 18  “sl6ttur  d  bakitS  aS  finna”  is  incorrectly 
rendered  as  “with  spots  on  its  back,”  which  should,  of  course,  be:  “with  a 
smooth  back.”  There  are  some  other  minor  errors  of  this  nature,  but  need  not 
be  listed  in  a  short  review. 

On  pp.  135-138  a  passage  is  quoted  from  porsteins  pdllr  Uxafdls,  where  the 
ghost  of  Brynjarr  appears  to  Thorstein  in  a  dream,  seeks  the  latter’s  assistance, 
and  rewards  him  with  a  treasure,  asking  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  Thorstein’s 
children  shall  bear  Brynjarr’s  name.  Here  a  comparison  might  well  have  been 
made  with  the  related  occurrence  in  Icelandic  folklore  when  a  dead  person 
vitjar  nafns,  of  which  examples  are  also  found  in  Norwegian  folktales. 

Dr.  Kelchner’s  study  is  carefully  wrought,  though  not  distinguished  in 
style.  Her  bibliography  testifies  to  her  wide  reading  on  the  subject.  Of  important 
collections  of  Icelandic  folklore  I  miss  only  one,  namely  Huld  (1890-1898).  The 
book  is  attractively  printed  and  bound. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 

Die  Nordische  Renaissance  in  Skandinavien.  By  Otto  Springer.  Tubinger  Ger- 
manistische  Arbeiten.  Sonderreihe:  Studien  zur  Nordischen  Philologie, 
herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Schneider.  Zweiundzwanzigster 
Band,  der  Sonderreihe  dritter  Band.  Stuttgart-Berlin:  W.  Kohlhammer 
Verlag,  1936. 
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During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  revival  of  German  interest  in 
Scandinavian  history  and  culture,  and  this  interest  has,  apparently,  become 
more  profound  and  genuine  than  before.  In  the  past,  only  a  minute  number  of 
Germans,  even  among  the  specialists  in  Germanics,  learned  a  modern  Scan¬ 
dinavian  tongue  well,  if  at  all.  Research  Germanisten,  some  of  them,  learned 
Old  Norse,  of  course,  but  few  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  Danish 
or  Swedish,  for  instance,  and  relatively  few  obtained  their  knowledge  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Now  the  situation  appears  to  be  changing. 

To  the  present  writer  this  is  a  highly  interesting  and  perhaps  significant 
sign  of  the  times.  Maybe  we  can  sense  a  reason  for  it.  At  all  events,  the  work 
before  us  is  written  by  a  teacher  of  German  blood,  now  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  who  has  spent  a  semester  in  study  at  the  University  of  Uppsala, 
and  who,  besides  a  working  knowledge  of  Old  Norse,  has  at  least  a  thorough 
reading  acquaintance  with  the  Scandinavian  languages  of  today.  This  is  an 
encouraging  improvement  over  the  conditions  of  former  days.  Incidentally,  Dr. 
Springer,  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  Vorwort  says:  “  .  .  .  gerade  die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  letzten  Jahre  schien  dazu  angetan,  den  Blick  zu  scharfen  fiir  das 
hier  vorgenommene  Stuck  Literatur-  und  Geistesgeschichte  der  skandinavi- 
schen  Volker.” 

Dr.  Springer’s  investigation  does  not,  presumably,  claim  to  present  many 
facts  and  viewpoints  which  are  really  new  or  startling  to  native  Scandinavian 
scholars.  But  it  does  give  a  new,  well-digested,  and  well-authenticated  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  mass  of  literature  written  on  the  subject,  and  it  makes  this  litera¬ 
ture,  original  and  critical,  available,  in  convenient  summaries,  to  all  readers  of 
German.  This  is  the  chief  value  of  the  book,  and  its  author  has  made  a  clear  and 
interesting  story  of  his  material.  Even  a  digest,  when  factually  accurate,  has  a 
useful,  necessaiy'  place  in  scholarship.  Yet,  the  volume  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  digest  of  the  evaluations  by  others,  for  it  is  clearly  permeated  by  thought 
and  the  spirit  of  selective  criticism.  Whenever  possible  the  author  has  verified 
all  statements  in  his  sources,  and  when  a  source  has  not  been  “zuganglich,”  he 
says  so.  He  is  honest,  and  very  enthusiastic.  A  bibliography  of  twelve  pages  is 
appended  to  the  volume. 

Dr.  Springer  has  divided  his  work  into  sixteen  chapters,  tracing  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Scandinavian  interest  in  Northern  antiquity  from  the  eighteenth,  and  in 
some  cases  from  the  seventeenth,  century  to  its  culmination  in  Tegn6r’s  Frithiofs 
Saga.  The  familiar  names  of  Mallet,  Gottfried  Schutze,  H.  W.  Von  Gerstenberg, 
Klopstock,  Ewald,  Grundtvig,  Oehlenschlager,  Stefiens,  Ling,  Geijer,  and  Atter- 
bom  pass  in  lucid  review,  and  the  historical  confusion  of  the  bards  and  skalds 
is  again  brought  to  the  fore.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  Rudbeckianism  in 
Sweden.  The  German  Romantic  influence  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  is,  naturally, 
of  special  interest  to  the  author,  and  he  fittingly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
North  possessed  a  tradition  which  was  so  historical,  realistic  and  concrete  that 
Scandinavian  poets,  in  contrast  with  those  of  Germany,  did  not,  as  a  whole,  feel 
the  need  for  fantastic  excursions  “ins  Blaue  hinein.”  This  is  a  good  observation, 
but  is  this  the  reason  why  the  Scandinavians  in  general  never  have  been  so 
fond  of  philosophical  speculation  as  the  Germans?  The  Scandinavians,  as  a  rule. 
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prefer  at  all  times,  in  their  reflections,  to  keep  at  least  one  foot  on  terra  firma. 
And,  do  the  Germans  believe  or  admit  that  they  have  no  concrete  tradition  to 
keep  their  feet  on  the  ground? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  as  Professor  Springer  and  other  scholars  have  pointed 
out,  that  Frithiofs  Saga  is  sentimental  as  compared  with  the  soberoriginal  version; 
but  the  reviewer,  who  is  still  something  of  a  pagan  and  sentimentalist,  and  who 
has  retained  the  impression  received  when  he  first  read  the  Saga,  has  never  felt 
that  there  were  any  really  farcial  scenes  or  “Geschmacklosigkeiten”  in  the  cycle. 
But  I  realize  fully  that  this  is  a  viewpoint  which  will  not  stand  up  in  a  court  of 
erudite  criticism,  though  we  may  be  glad  that  there  still  are  ordinary  p)eople 
who  can  read  and  enjoy  a  work  like  Tegn6r’s  without  feeling  the  need  for  ruth¬ 
less  scientific  dissection  and  comparison. 

Themisprintsarefew.  It  is  a  new  pleasure  to  read  a  foreign  work  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Scandinavian  words  and  names  are  spelled  correctly.  It  is 
a  carefully  prepared  book. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Vale  U niversity 

Johan  Ludvig  Runeherg,  Fdnrik  Stdls  sdgner,  edited  with  introduction,  notes, 

and  vocabulary  by  Axel  Louis  Elmquist.  Second,  revised  edition.  Rock 

Island,  Ill.:  Augustana  Book  Concern,  1936.  269  pp.  Sl.50. 

Teachers  and  students  of  Swedish  are  indebted  to  Augustana  Book  Concern 
for  a  list  of  excellent  texts,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  .American  schools.  One 
of  these  is  Fdnrik  Stdls  sdgner. 

Finland  was  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  when  this  school  edition  was 
first  printed  in  1915.  The  editor  remarks  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Introduction: 
“The  World  War  brought  to  Finland  at  last  complete  national  independence — 
it  is  now  the  Finnish  republic.  And  so  a  happier  era  has  begun  for  the  descendants 
of  Runeberg  and  of  the  heroes  whom  he  immortalized.” 

Theeditor  has  improved  the  new  edition  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  text,  which  since  the  first  publication  date 
of  1848  underwent  certain  alterations,  sometimes  in  individual  words,  more 
often  in  endings.  There  has  been  a  constant  tendency  through  the  years  to  alter 
the  text  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  to  modernize  the  language. 

In  Elmquist’s  revised  edition,  the  general  tjqjography  is  better  than  in  the 
first,  as  is  evidenced  by  equalization  of  spacing  between  stanzas  of  facing  pages. 
The  book  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  the  binding  is  attractive. 

It  is  in  the  notes,  however,  that  we  find  the  most  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Elmquist  editions.  Many  new  notes  have  been  added,  some  of 
the  former  ones  have  been  enlarged  and  improved.  The  revised  edition  has  52 
pages  of  notes  (with  somewhat  smaller  type),  whereas  the  first  edition  had  36 
pages. 

The  editor  shows  his  interest  in  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  poems  and 
often  calls  attention  to  the  human  element.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Notes,  two 
pages  are  devoted  to  remarks  on  “The  Language  of  Poetry,”  which  will  help 
the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  Runeberg’s  poetical  style. 
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The  grammatical  matters  treated  in  the  notes  are  such  asare  not  particular¬ 
ly  treated  in  Swedish  grammars.  These  remarks  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
passage  in  question  and  encourage  the  learner  to  delve  deeper  into  Swedish  gram¬ 
mar. 

In  the  vocabulary  there  are  only  a  few  minor  changes,  occasioned  mainly 
by  the  improvements  in  the  text. 

The  Index  to  Notes,  found  in  the  first  edition,  has  been  omitted.  While  not 
necessary,  these  references,  arranged  as  to  words  and  topics,  might  well  have 
been  found  useful.  The  Index  of  Names,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  of  particular 
value,  since  the  cross  references  in  the  notes  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  strong 
and  irregular  verbs  are  given  immediately  after  the  vocabulary.  It  would  seem 
more  practical  to  have  the  principal  parts  indicated  in  the  vocabulary,  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  the  weak  verbs. 

One  might  well  overlook  any  imperfections  in  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  book,  when  one  considers  the  real  contribution  to  the  study  of  Swedish 
poetry  that  we  find  in  Elmquist’s  new  edition  of  Fdnrik  Stdls  signer.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  text  proper,  the  many  helpful  remarks  concerning  style  and  gram¬ 
mar,  and  the  informative  introduction  will  not  only  bring  enjoyment  to  the 
student  when  he  reads  the  poems  for  the  first  time  but  will  call  him  back  in  the 
future  to  reread  them  again  and  again. 

Joseph  Alexis 

U niversity  of  Nebraska 
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IBSEN  IN  AMERICA 


ANNETTE  ANDERSEN 


A  THESIS 

SUBMITTED  IN  PARTIAL  FULFILLMENT  OF  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GRADUATE  COLLEGE 
OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  JUNE.  1931. 


PREFACE! 


TO  a  student  of  Ibsen  and  the  history  of  his  life,  there  is  a 
constant  interest  in  tracing  his  undaunted  progress  in 
the  face  of  much  hostile  criticism.  Not  only  in  his  own  land. 
Norway,  but  also  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  other 
European  countries,  many  of  his  plays  met  a  strong  opposition 
that  grew  more  intense  with  the  ideas  presented  in  A  Doll’s 
House  and  Ghosts.  But  by  1889  the  hostility  towards  Ibsen’s 
plays  had  subsided  in  Germany,  and  five  years  later  in  England 
the  controversy  had  lost  at  least  some  of  its  bitterness. 

In  America  knowledge  of  Ibsen  came  chiefly  from  English 
journals  which  criticised  early  performances  in  London  or  gave 
reviews  of  the  plays,  as  in  the  articles  by  Archer  and  by  Gosse, 
which  were  reprinted  in  American  periodicals  as  early  as  1889. 
Even  before  this  time,  however,  there  had  been  a  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  Ibsen  and  his  plays.  American  readers  of  German 
periodicals  were  aware  of  the  stir  Ibsen  was  causing  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  theatres,  and  the  Scandinavians  of  America  had  been 
watching  in  their  own  papers  the  progress  of  Ibsen’s  plays 
abroad. 

Critics  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  hampered  by  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Ibsen’s  plays  in  their  entirety,  for  few  translations 
were  available,  nor  had  many  performances  of  his  plays  been 
presented  to  acquaint  the  American  public  with  Ibsen  on  the 
stage. 

After  1890  the  number  of  articles  increased,  indicating 
greater  interest  in  Ibsen,  his  personality,  and  life.  There  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  1905  and  1906;  for,  in  the  former  year,  his 
published  letters  created  a  renewal  of  interest,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  his  death  called  forth  many  tributes  to  him  and  his 
plays. 

In  this  chronological  bibliography,  the  notation  under  each 
item  gives  a  brief  suggestion  of  the  contents  of  the  article;  fre¬ 
quently  it  consists  of  a  quotation  summing  up  the  main  points  or 

'  This  Bibliography  is  part  of  my  doctoral  dissertation,  Ibsen  in  America, 
which  is  in  the  library  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  bibliography,  a  list  of  the  performances  of  Ibsen’s  plays  in  America  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically. 
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showing  to  some  extent  the  attitude  of  the  writer  towards  Ibsen. 
The  list  is  limited  to  works  printed  in  this  country  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  date  and  includes  only  the  longer  newspaper  articles.  For  the 
student  who  wishes  information  about  Ibsen  in  other  countries  as 
well  as  in  America,  there  are  a  number  of  good  bibliographies  such 
as  in  Miriam  Franc’s  Ibsen  in  England,  VI .  H.  Eller’s  Ibsen  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Arne  Kildal’s  Speeches  and  New  Letters  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Lee  M.  Hollander,  J.  B.  Halvorsen’s  Bibliografiske 
Oplysninger  til  Henrik  Ibsens  Samlede  Vaerker  and  his  Norsk 
Forfatter-Lexicon  1814-1880,  HJalmar  Pettersen’s  Bibliotheca 
Norvegica  and  his  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  Ina  T.  I'irkins’  Henrik 
Ibsen,  a  bibliography  of  criticism  and  biography. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Henning  Larsen  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  who  first  suggested  this  study  and  has 
helped  with  constant  advice  and  encouragement. 


IBSEN  IN  AMERICA 

1882 

1.  Anderson,  Rasmus  B.  Literary  World  13;  325-26. 

A  review  of  Brand. 

la.  Anderson,  R.  B.  Henrik  Ibsen,  The  American  4: 8ff. 

lb.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Nora,  trans.  by  Henrietta  Frances  Lord,  Dutton’s,  New 


Ic.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Scandinavia  1;  259- 
60. 

2.  ScHOVELiN,  T.  A.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Scandinavia  1: 11-13, 35-38,  66-101,  133- 
37. 

1884 

2a.  Peterson,  Clemens.  An  Engagement,  Scandinavia  1;  271-72. 

-A  review  of  Edvard  Brandes’  book;  a  comparison  of  Ibsen  and  Bjf<mson. 

1886 

3.  Brandes,  Georg.  Eminent  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  trans.  by 
Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Crowell  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  405-460:  Henrik  Ibsen. 

This  essay  discusses  Ibsen’s  plays  up  to  1883. 

1887 

4.  Genung,  C.  H.  Ibsen’s  Spectres,  Nation  44: 116-17. 

.A  letter  from  Berlin  describing  the  first  performance  there  of  Ghosts  in 
Ibsen’s  presence.  “It  will  be  long  before  the  last  word  has  been  spoken,  for 
we  have  to  do  with  an  important  creation  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  both 
can  afford  to  wait  for  the  time  of  clearer  and  calmer  judgment.” 

1888 

5.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Pillars  of  Society  and  Other  Plays,  ed.  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Havelock  Ellis,  Whittaker,  N.  Y. 

1889 

6.  .Archer,  W.  The  Dying  Drama,  Poet-Lore  1 :  527-30. 

.A  reprint  of  .Archer’s  article  in  The  New  Review,  dealing  with  Ibsen’s 
exposition  in  A  Doll’s  House,  Pillars  of  Society,  Ghosts,  The  Wild  Duck, 
Rosmersholm,  and  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

Editorial  comment:  “We  are  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Archer 
in  what  he  says  of  the  conventional  restrictions  of  the  drama,  and  in  the 
criticism  he  makes  upon  Ibsen,  which  to  our  minds  is  a  rare  piece  of  genuine 
criticism  in  the  midst  of  much  mere  defamation  or  idle  admiration,  that  we 
are  glad  to  give  here  the  main  part  of  his  recent  article.” 

7.  Archer,  W.  Ibsen  and  English  Criticism,  Fortn.  52: 30-37. 

Archer  answers  three  charges  most  commonly  made  against  Ibsen;  (1) 
that  he  is  a  preacher,  not  an  artist,  (2)  that  his  doctrine  is  neither  new  nor 
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true,  (3)  that  he  oversteps  the  limits  of  artistic  propriety.  He  uses  A  Doll’s 
House  chiefly  to  illustrate  his  points. 

“If  we  may  measure  fame  by  mileage  of  newspaper  comment,  Henrik 
Ibsen  has  for  the  past  month  been  the  most  famous  man  in  the  English 
literary  world.”  “In  conclusion,  what  are  the  chances  that  Ibsen’s  modem 
plays  will  ever  take  a  permanent  place  on  the  English  stage?  They  are  not 
great,  it  seems  to  me.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  the  remotest 
doubt  that  Ibsen  will  bulk  more  and  more  largely  as  years  go  on  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  students  of  literature  in  general,  as  opposed  to  the 
stage  in  particular.  The  creator  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  is  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  world.” 

8.  Buchanan,  Robert.  The  Modern  Drama  and  Its  Minor  Critics,  Contemp. 
Rev.  56:  919-922. 

9.  Carpenter,  George  R.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Scribner’s  5:  404-412. 

Brief  account  of  life  and  works;  fuller  discussion  of  Pillars  of  Society, 
A  n  Enemy  of  the  People,  and  A  Doll's  House. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  or  not  Ibsen  will  be  read  in  .\merica.  It  is 
better  that  he  should  not  be  read  than  that  there  should  be  a  ‘fad’  about 
him.  Americans  are  perhaps  not  apt  to  be  much  interested  in  a  man  who 
has  written  in  praise  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  who  has  been  truly  con¬ 
demned  as  a  realist,  a  pessimist,  a  socialist.” 

10.  Gosse,  Edmund.  Ibsen’s  Social  Dramas,  Liv.  Age  180:  298-307.  (Same  in 
Fortn.  51:  107-121). 

Discussion  of  seven  plays:  Pillars  of  Society,  A  Doll’s  House,  Ghosts, 
An  Enemy  of  the  People,  The  Wild  Duck,  Rosmersholm,  and  The  Lady  from 
the  Sea.  Gosse  concludes  the  article:  “Those  to  whom  the  modern  spirit  in 
literature  is  distasteful,  who  see  nothing  but  the  stitches  of  the  canvas  in 
the  vast  pictures  of  Tolstoi,  would  reject  Ibsen,  or  would  hark  back  to  his 
old,  sweet,  flute-like  lyrics.  But  others,  who  believe  that  literature  is  alive, 
and  must  progress  over  untrodden  ground  with  unfamiliar  steps,  will 
recognize  a  singular  greatness  in  this  series  of  social  dramas,  and  will  not 
grudge  a  place  for  Henrik  Ibsen  among  the  foremost  European  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century.” 

11.  Heller,  O.  Poet-Lore  1:  337-342. 

A  criticism  of  Pillars  of  Society  and  Ghosts.  Ibsen  “  .  .  .  makes  his  hero 
fierish  without  a  vestige  of  the  traditional  poetic  justice,  and  he  inflicts 
upon  him  a  fate  much  more  fearful  than  we  have  yet  witnessed.  The  plot 
is  immoral,  because  it  is  exaggerated  and  without  the  power  of  imparting  a 
wholesome  lesson.  .  .  .  Has  thing  more  horrible  than  this  ever  been  apolo¬ 
gized  for  by  pen  of  genius?” 

12.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Doll’s  House,  tr.  by  H.  F.  Lord,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.Y. 

12a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  tr.  from  the  German  by  G.  R. 

Carpenter,  Harvard  Mo.  Nov.  &  Dec. 

13.  Lord.  Walter  F.  The  Works  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  182:  737-746. 
(Same  in  Nineteenth  Century  26:  241-256). 

A  brief  biography;  r6sum6  of  all  plays  to  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  “He  is 
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already  a  power  in  the  world  of  today,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  that  his  influence 
has  much  more  than  dawned.” 

14.  Pennell,  E.  R.  Ibsen  in  England,  Nation  49;  7-8. 

An  account  of  Miss  Achurch  in  A  Boil’s  House  in  London. 

15.  Anon.  Critic  15:  70. 

A  brief  note  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer  has  decided  to  bring  out  Pillars  of 
Society  at  Madison  Square  Theatre. 

16.  Anon.  Critic  15: 108. 

Ibsen  as  a  “man  of  solitary  life.” 

17.  Anon.  Critic  15:  131. 

A  quotation  from  the  Paris  Journal  des  Dehats  describing  Ibsen’s  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

18.  .Anon.  Critic  15: 169. 

A  note  on  German  version  of  A  Doll’s  House,  produced  Sept.  26,  at 
Amberg’s  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

19.  Anon.  Critic  15:  262. 

A  quotation  from  The  F  dl  Mall  about  Ibsen’s  summer  holiday  at  Gossen- 
sass  in  Tyrol. 

20.  Anon.  Critic  15:  329. 

Ibsen’s  A  Doll’s  House  at  Palmer’s  Theatre.  “Performance  by  Richard 
Mansfield’s  company  at  Palmer’s  Theatre  last  Saturday  afternoon,  tended 
to  confirm  the  opinion  frequently  expressed  by  critics  .  .  .  that  his  works 
are  not  well-suited  to  theatrical  representation,  however  interesting  they 
may  be  in  study.”  “It  is  seldom  that  such  a  cataract  of  vapid  talk  has  been 
set  loose  in  a  theatre.” 

1890 

21.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Century  39;  794-496. 

Criticism  chiefly  of  Ibsen’s  earlier  works:  Catilina,  Comedy  of  Love, 

Brand,  Peer  Gynt,  and  A  Doll’s  House. 

22.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Greatest  Work,  Chautauquan.  12:  207- 
213. 

An  article  on  Brand. 

23.  Channing,  Grace  E.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Overland  Mo.  (n.s.)  15:  314-317. 

A  criticism  of  A  Doll’s  House,  Pillars  of  Society,  Ghosts. 

23a.  Cheney,  Ednah.  Nora’s  Return.  .A  Sequel  to  The  Doll’s  House,  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston. 

24.  Cheney,  E.  Dramatic  Poem  by  Ibsen,  Open  Court  4:  255  ff. 

)  25.  Elus,  Havelock.  The  New  Spirit,  Scribner  &  Welford,  N.  Y.,  pp.  133- 

173. 

A  survey  of  Ibsen’s  life  and  works. 

26.  Evans,  Edward  P.  Henrik  Ibsen:  His  Early  Career  as  Poet  and  Play¬ 
wright,  Atlantic  65;  578-588. 

27.  Evans,  E.  P.  Henrik  Ibsen:  His  Life  Abroad  and  Later  Dramas,  Atlantic 
66: 457-469. 

28. ^Evans,  E.  P.  Ibsen’s  Home  and  Working  Habits,  Critic  16:  122. 


A  reprint  from  the  Boston  Transcript.  One  paragraph  describing  Ibsen’s 
home  while  in  Munich  and  his  regular  habits  of  work. 

29.  Fuller,  Edward.  Ibsen’s  Social  Dramas,  New  Eng.  Magazine  (n.s.)  2; 
584-590. 

R6sum6  of  Ibsen’s  later  plays;  fairly  favorable  criticism  although  he 
refers  to  Ibsen’s  “many  lapses  from  good  taste”  in  Ghosts,  its  dismal  pessi¬ 
mism;  to  The  Wild  Duck  as  a  “lame  and  impotent  piece  of  mawkishuess.” 
“Original  and  powerful  as  his  work,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be,  Ibsen’s 
self-imposed  limits  are  such  that  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind  .  .  .  with  the  greatest  dramatists  ....  Even 
now  this  ‘frankness,’  combined  with  the  distinctly  provincial  outlook  upon 
life  which  is  everywhere  visible  in  his  work,  must  inevitably  repel  in  some 
measure  a  large  portion  of  the  intelligent  public.” 

30.  Garland,  Hamlin.  Ibsen  as  a  Dramatist,  Arean  2:  72-82. 

This  article  is  included  in  his  Crumbling  Idols  (See  75).  He  points  out 
ways  in  which  Ibsen  has  freed  the  drama  from  conventionalities. 

31.  Harding,  Edward  J.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Iconoclast,  Critic  16:  131-132. 

“A  Doll’s  House,  in  spite  of  the  black  and  sinister  shadow  which  haunts 
it  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Rank,  strikes  one  upon  the  whole  as  a  rather  slight 
performance;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Pillars  of  Society,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  alone  among  the  four  pieces,  might  lend  itself  fairly  well  to  actual 
scenic  representation.  But  Ghosts,  and  above  all,  Rosmersholm,  are  veritable 
thunderbolts,  launched  at  all  that  is  hollow  and  rotten  in  our  boasted  civili¬ 
zation.” 

32.  Harding,  E.  J.  Is  Ibsen  a  Reformer?  Critic  16: 157. 

His  reply  to  A.  N.  Meyer’s  criticism  (See  34).  “He  gives  us  diagnosis 
without  therapeutic  treatment.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  this;  it  is  seldom 
that  the  destructive  and  constructive  energies  are  equally  united  in  the 
same  individual;  I  am  merely  seeking  to  justify  my  definition  of  him  as 
an  iconoclast.” 

32a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Ibsen’s  Prose  Dramas.  Authorized  English  edition  in  5 
vols.  by  W.  Archer,  Schribner  &  Welford,  N.  Y. 

32b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  tr.  by  Clara  Bell,  Baker,  Boston. 

32c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Ghosts,  tr.  by  H.  F.  Lord.  Nora  or  A  Doll’s  House  in¬ 
cluded.  New  revised  edition  Lily  Pub.  House,  Chicago. 

32d.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Ghosts,  tr.  by  W.  Archer,  Baker,  Boston. 

32e.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Hedda  Gabler,  tr.  by  Edmund  Gosse,  United  States 
Book  Co.,  Boston. 

32f.  Harrison,  R.  C.  Ibsen’s  Individualism  in  His  plays.  Harvard  Mo.  11:25. 

33.  Linderfelt,  K.  A.  Ibsen’s  Ancestry,  Critic  16: 83-84. 

Letter  in  refutation  of  Ibsen’s  so-called  German  ancestry. 

34.  Meyer,  Annie  Nathan.  Ibsen’s  Attitude  toward  Women,  Critic  16:  147- 
148. 

An  objection  to  E.  J.  Harding’s  article  (See  31).  “It  seems  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  Ibsen  looks  on  the  world  with  an  eye  full  of  hope.  He  is  not  con¬ 
tent  merely  to  scold  the  world,  as  so  many  of  his  readers  believe,  but  in  the 
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midst  of  all  the  powerful  denunciations  of  society,  the  bitter  expose  of  the 
hollowness  of  conventional  morality,  that  he  thunders  forth  in  his  plays,  he 
yet  never  ceases  to  hold  up  before  us  a  possibility  of  a  society  free  from  all 
the  ‘lies  and  shams’  ....  There  is  nothing  that  shows  more  clearly  that 
the  ‘illusions  of  life’  have  not  left  Ibsen,  as  Mr.  Harding  would  have  it, 
than  his  strong,  sympathetic  belief  in  the  future  of  woman  ....  Like 
Mr.  Harding,  my  knowledge  of  Ibsen  is  restricted  to  the  ‘four  prose  dramas 
which  have  appeared  under  the  tutelary  wing  of  Mr.  Gosse’;  but  even  from 
these  alone  I  gleam  a  wonderful,  tender  love  for  woman  .  .  .  .”  Mrs.  Meyer 
quotes  passages  from  A  Doll’s  House,  Pillars  of  Society,  and  Ghosts  to 
show  Ibsen’s  “important  lessons  for  women.” 

34a.  Palmer,  Arthur  H.  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Brand,  New  Eng.  &  Yale  Rev.  53: 
340-73. 

Chiefly  a  synopsis  of  the  play  with  a  number  of  translated  passages. 

34b.  Parker,  J.  M.  Prose  Dramas  of  Ibsen,  American  20:  429  ff. 

35.  SiMONDS,  VV.  E.  Ibsen’s  Doll’s  House,  Dial  10:  301-303. 

A  review  of  H.  F.  Lord’s  translation  of  this  play. 

36.  SiMONDS,  W.  E.  Dial  11:  146^8. 

A  review  of  Jaeger’s  biography  (See  38).  “That  the  Americans  should 
give  any  general  assent  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  or  anticipate  the 
realization  of  his  suggestions,  is  out  of  the  question  altogether.  Ibsen  is  too 
revolutionary,  too  much  of  an  extremist,  to  permit  of  any  large  following 
here.  The  present  curious  interest  in  him  will  doubtless  recede,  and  only  a 
small  circle  of  admirers  will  ultimately  be  left  who  will  continue  to  read 
their  Ibsen  .  .  .  .” 

37.  SoLBERG,  T.  Ibsen  and  His  Translators,  Nation  50:  67-68. 

The  notices  of  Ibsen  in  American  journals  are  ignorant,  valueless,  or 
simply  reproductions,  “disgraceful  plagiarisms,”  of  English  critical  articles. 

38.  Jaeger,  Henrik  Bernhard.  Henrik  Ibsen,  a  critical  biography,  translated 
by  W.  M.  Payne,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  account  of  the  earlier  years  of  Ibsen’s  life,  early  influences,  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  poems  and  plays  to  date. 

39.  Anon.  Ibsen’s  Pillars  of  Society,  Critic  16:  7-8. 

A  review  of  the  performance  at  the  .Amberg  Theatre. 

40.  .\non.  Critic  16:  170. 

“Mrs.  Erving  Winslow,  by  the  way,  has  met  with  gratifying  success  in 
her  readings  from  the  Norwegian  dramatist  in  Washington,  though  a  ‘lady’ 
correspondent  of  the  Tribune  declares  that  ‘the  statement  that  “the  Wash¬ 
ington  ladies  were  greatly  taken  with  (them)”  had  only  the  tiniest  thread 
of  truth’ .  .  .  Mrs.  Wanamaker,  she  declares,  refused  the  use  of  her  parlors, 
being  unable  to  ‘give  patronage  to  an  author  whose  works  required  such 
thorough  deodorizing.’  Mrs.  Morton  and  Mrs.  Hearst  also  ‘gracefully 
excused’  themselves.  Mrs.  Fuller,  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was,  however,  hoodwinked  into  letting  Mrs.  Winslow  read  in  her 
drawing-room  from  the  writings  of  that  foul-mouthed  Ibsen,  who  recog¬ 
nizes  no  law,  human  or  divine.” 
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41.  Anon.  Critic  16: 187. 

In  a  letter  on  Ibsen’s  morality,  “A  Massachusetts  Woman”  criticizes 
A  Doll’s  House  which  Mrs.  Winslow  had  read: “The  audience  were  charmed 
with  the  reader,  but  most  of  them  expressed  afterward  a  decided  dislike 
and  disapprobation  of  the  author.” 

42.  Anon.  Critic  16:  215. 

A  letter  quoted  in  full  from  Ibsen  to  Mrs.  Winslow  about  her  readings 
from  his  works. 

43.  .\non.  Critic  16:  89. 

A  review  of  H.  F.  Lord’s  translation  of  A  Doll’s  House.  The  play  is 
“indescribably  painful ....  Ibsen  is  an  artist,  vigorous,  biting  accom¬ 
plished;  he  is  a  clever  misanthrope,  a  sharp-tongued  pessimist,  a  writer  of 
beautiful  prose  and  melodious  verse  . .  .  .” 

1891 

44.  Archer,  W.  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,  .\n  Open  Letter  to  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  New  Review  5:  463-69. 

A  review  of  Shaw’s  book  (See  55).  “The  analyses  of  the  plays  are  little 
masterpieces  of  dialectical  and  literary  dexterity.  Your  treatment  of  Brand 
and  Peer  Gynt  fills  me  with  envious  awe.  I  have  read  and  re-read  these 
poems  until  I  know  them  as  intimately  as  Mr.  Ruskin  knows  Giotto’s 
Campanile;  you,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never  read  them  at  all,  but  have 
merely  picked  up  a  vague,  second-hand  knowledge  of  their  outlines;  yet 
you  have  penetrated  their  mystery  (I  speak  in  all  seriousness)  much  more 
thoroughly  than  I  have  ....  In  your  accounts  of  the  later  plays,  and 
especially  of  Rosmersholm  and  Hedda  Gabler,  there  are  several  details  of 
interpretation  with  which  I  cannot  agree;  and  you  have  through-out  re¬ 
duced  the  poet’s  intentions  and  the  motives  of  his  characters  to  a  diagram¬ 
matic  definiteness  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  predisposition,  already 
inveterate  in  some  quarters,  to  regard  Ibsen,  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  the  show¬ 
man  of  a  moral  waxwork.” 

45.  Armstrong,  Richard  A.  Ibsen’s  Brand,  Liv.  Age  189:  422-32. 

R6sum6  of  play  with  many  quotations  from  it. 

46.  Crawfurd,  Oswald.  The  Ibsen  Question,  Fortn.  55:  725-40. 

Discussion  deals  chiefly  with  the  later  plays;  unfavorable  criticism  gen¬ 
erally.  “Ibsen’s  work  has  never  yet  in  this  country  been  truly  and  fully  and 
continuously  submitted  to  the  ‘tumultuous  judgment  of  the  pit.’  Nothing 
not  vigorous  enough  to  hold  its  own  against  this  form  of  public  opinion 
can  be  considered  a  true  play.”  “He  has  neither  style,  wit,  epigram,  nor 
humour,  he  is  trivial  and  monotonous,  but  he  is  a  master  of  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion,  dramatic  contrast,  and  all  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  stage.” 

47.  Cross,  Wilbur  L.  Ibsen’s  Brand,  Arena  3:  81-90. 

“Ibsen’s  social  dramas  are  becoming  very  well  known  among  us.  Scholars 
and  critics  read  them  and  find  in  them  a  new  and  original  dramatic  form; 
the  fashionable  world  reads  one  of  them  and  talks  about  them  all.  Their 
tendency  is  usually  condemned  both  in  the  review  and  in  the  drawing-room; 
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and  indeed  he  is  a  very  bold  thinker  who  in  our  society  will  defend  the  de¬ 
nouement  of  A  Doll’s  House _ In  some  of  his  early  plays,  though  he  then 

looked  upon  the  riffraff  of  humanity  with  his  present  uncompromising  eye, 
Ibsen  made  his  scorn  highly  palatable  by  the  deepest  lyrical  feeling,  mag¬ 
nificent  scenery,  and  the  sensuous  flow  of  the  richest  poetry.  Such  a  play  is 
the  dramatic  poem  entitled  Brand,  which  foreign  critics  have  pronounced 
the  most  remarkable  literary  production  since  Faust.  But  among  English 
readers,  judging  from  recent  criticisms  of  Ibsen,  it  is  known  only  by  name.” 

48.  Cross,  Wilbur  L.  Ibsen’s  Latest  Work:  Hedda  Gabler,  The  New  Eng¬ 
lander  and  Yale  Review  55:  14-18. 

49.  GossE)  Edmund.  Ibsen’s  New  Drama,  Fortn.  55: 4-13. 

Passages  quoted  from  Hedda  Gabler  and  a  r6sum6  of  the  play. 

50.  Hapgood,  Norman.  Reaction  against  Ibsen,  Harvard  Mo.  13:  51. 

50a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  tr.  by  E.  Marx-Aveling  with  a 
critical  introduction  by  E.  Gosse,  Stokes,  N.  Y. 

50b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Hedda  Gabler,  tr.  by  E.  Gosse,  Baker,  Boston. 

51.  Kennedy,  H.  A.  The  Drama  of  the  Moment,  Nineteenth  Cent.  3:  258-74. 

Praises  Ibsen’s  dialogue  chiefly. 

52.  McCann,  Marianna.  Two  Schools  of  Acting,  Harper’s  W'eekly  35:  999. 

“Last  winter  a  departure  from  Greek  tragedy  was  made  in  favor  of 
Ibsen’s  Pillars  of  Society  with  fair  success”  by  the  .\merican  School  of 
Dramatic  Arts  or  the  Lyceum  School  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York, 
F.  S.  Sargeant,  director. 

53.  Moore,  George.  Impressions  and  Opinions,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  162- 
67 :  Note  on  Ghosts. 

54.  Pennell,  E.  R.  Ibsen’s  Rosmersholm,  Nation  52:  216-17 

A  letter  on  the  performance  in  London;  unfavorable  comments  generally. 
Criticizes  Archer’s  translation.  “It  may  be  that  Rosmersholm  is  a  fair  type 
of  the  coming  drama.  .  .  .  But  in  this  case  a  new  school  of  acting  will 
have  to  be  developed  in  England.  Played  by  the  average  English  actor 
of  today,  an  Ibsen  drama  might  be  mistaken  for  a  screaming  farce.” 
“Interesting  as  the  story  is  in  itself,  despite  its  somewhat  childish  talk 
about  emancipation  and  freedom  (Ibsen’s  moral  theories  in  England  some¬ 
how  always  do  seem  a  little  antiquated),  it  is,  as  Ibsen  writes  it,  a  story 
to  read,  but  not  to  act.” 

55.  Shaw,  G.  B.  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,  Tucker,  Boston. 

Originally  written  as  a  paper  on  Ibsen  read  before  the  Fabian  Society, 
July  18,  1890.  This  deals  with  only  twelve  plays;  for  later  edition  cover¬ 
ing  comments  on  plays  written  after  1890  see  424. 

56.  Anon.  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Prose  Dramas,  Critic  19:  243-44. 

A  review  of  Archer’s  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Prose  Dramas,  vols.  IV  and  V, 
Scribner’s.  Chiefly  a  discussion  of  Emperor  and  Galilean.  “The  impression 
created  by  the  two  dramas  collectively  is  strangely  indefinite.  They  are 
the  product  of  no  common  mind,  but  the  power  in  them  is  fitful,  un¬ 
balanced,  disfigured  altogether  by  pedantry  or  triviality.”  Brief  mention 
of  Rosmersholm,  Lady  from  the  Sea,  and  Hedda  Gabler.  Of  the  latter,  he 
writes:  “One  of  the  most  repulsive  of  contemporary  female  studies.” 
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1892 

57.  Herford,  C.  H.  Ibsen’s  Earlier  Work,  Lippincott  49:  351-56. 

Chiefly  about  The  Vikings  in  Helgeland. 

S7a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  by  W.  and  C.  Archer,  Scribner’s. 

58.  Royce,  Josiah.  The  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  pp.  36-38:  Ibsen’s  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

“There  is  a  certain  earlier  and  idealistic  drama  of  Ibsen’s  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  public  interest  in  that  remarkable  poet  seems  still  disposed  to  neglect 
altogether.  ...  I  cannot  do  better  .  . .  than  to  point  out  that  the  third 
realm,  of  which  Ibsen  so  mystically  speaks,  the  realm  where  a  rigid  order 
of  nature  shall  be  one  with  the  most  miraculously  significant  divine  truth 
...  is  precisely  the  realm  which  not  so  much  our  philosophy,  but  our  age, 
whose  echo  this  philosophy  is,  is  even  now  seeking  to  comprehend,  and 
with  prophetic  voice  to  proclaim.” 

59.  Tissot,  Ernest.  Three  Philosophical  Poems  of  Henri  Ibsen,  Chautauquan 
16:  53-56. 

Three  great  hymns  on  the  human  will:  Brand,  a  religious  problem; 
Peer  Gynt,  a  vital  problem;  Emperor  and  Galilean,  a  political  problem. 

60.  Winter,  W.  Shadows  of  the  Stage,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y.;  vol.  Ill, 
pp.  330-37 :  The  Ibsen  Drama. 

Discussion  of  A  Doll’s  House.  “Mr.  Ibsen,  as  the  writer  of  a  number  of 
insipid,  and  sometimes  tainted  compositions,  purporting  to  be  plays, 
could  be  borne,  although,  even  in  that  asjiect,  he  is  an  offence  to  taste 
and  a  burden  upon  patience.  But  Mr.  Ibsen  obtmded  as  a  sound  leader  of 
thought  or  an  artist  in  drama  is  a  grotesque  absurdity.” 

1893 

61.  Archer,  W.  The  Mausoleum  of  Ibsen,  Fortn.  60:  77-91. 

An  interesting  survey  of  hostile  English  criticism  of  Ibsen. 

62.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Chautauquan  17:  293. 

Included  in  Commentary,  pp.  73-104  (See  74). 

63.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  Ibsen’s  Comedy  of  Love,  Dial  14: 132-34. 

64.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Poems,  Cosmop.  15:  91-99. 

Poems  given  in  translation  are:  “Bird  and  Bird-Catcher,”  “The  Miner,” 
“Complications,”  and  “Architectural  Plans”;  a  discussion  of  these  and  of 
some  of  the  minor  poems. 

65.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  Ibsen’s  Treatment  of  Self-Illusion,  Dial  15:  137-140. 

Self-illusion  as  exemplified  in  The  Wild  Duck. 

66.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  A  Doll-Home,  Cosmop.  16:  84-89. 

Included  in  his  Commentary,  pp.  199-218  (See  74).  Analysis  of  play 
with  translation  of  several  passages. 

67.  Carpenter,  W.  H.  Ibsen  as  a  Dramatist  in  Warner  Classics,  Doubleday, 
vol.  5:  156-78. 

68.  Egan,  Maurice.  An  Old  Fashioned  View  of  Fiction,  Lippincott’s  52:  78- 
79 

Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  are  dangerous  writers:  “Evil  teaching  even  prettily 
expressed  may  produce  ruin.” 
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68c.  Guthrie,  Thos.  Anstey.  Mr.  Punch’s  Pocket  Ibsen,  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

This  parody  was  published  under  the  pseudonym,  Thos.  Anstey. 

68a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Master-Builder,  tr.  by  E.  Gosse  and  W.  Archer,  Tait 
Sons  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

68b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Master-Builder,  tr.  by  J.  W.  Arctander,  Kriedt, 
Minneapolis. 

69.  James,  Henry.  Essays  in  London  and  Elsewhere,  Harper’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  230- 
52:  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Two  essays  on  the  performances  of  Hedda  Gabler  and  The  Master-Builder. 

70.  Payni,  \V.  M.  Ibsen’s  New  Drama,  Bygmester  Solness,  Dial  14;  68-71. 

R6sum6  of  The  Master-Builder  with  several  passages  in  translation. 

71.  Symons,  -Arthur.  The  Decadent  Movement  in  Literature,  Haiper’s  87: 
858-67. 

Only  one  short  reference  to  Ibsen:  “In  Norway,  Ibsen  has  latel}’  de¬ 
veloped  a  personal  kind  of  Impressionism  (in  Hedda  Gabler)  and  of  Sym¬ 
bolism  (in  The  Master-Builder) — ‘opening  the  door,’  in  his  own  phrase,  ‘to 
the  younger  generation.’  ” 

71a.  Waage,  C.  M.  Notes  about  Ibsen,  California  Ulus.  Mag.  4;  512. 

72.  Walkley,  a.  B.  The  Master-Builder,  Fortn.  59:  468-76. 

73.  Watson,  Wm.  Excursions  in  Criticism,  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  pp.  127-^2; 
Ibsen’s  Prose  Dramas. 

“The  terrible  ludicrousness  of  life — that  is  their  prevailing  theme;  the 
awful  helplessness  of  individual  will — that  is  the  salient  note  of  their 
monotonously  insistent  burden.  ...  If  the  ultimate  end  of  art  is  beauty 
of  some  sort ...  he  is  not  an  artist.  He  shows  us  little  but  the  ugliness  of 
things;  the  colour  seems  to  fade  out  of  the  sunset,  the  perfume  seems  to 
perish  from  the  rose  in  his  presence.  .  .  .  But  if  power  and  impressiveness 
are  their  own  justification,  Ibsen  is  justified;  for  whatever  else  he  may  or 
may  not  be,  he  is  powerful,  he  is  impressive.”  “For  my  own  part,  however, 
I  am  glad  to  have  read  Ibsen,  if  only  because  he  sends  me  back  with  a  new 
zest  to  the  masters  who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole.  . . .  There  is 
really  something  too  wilful  in  the  persistency  with  which  Ibsen  draws  down 
the  blinds  and  closes  the  ventilators.” 

1894 

74.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  a  Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  Mac¬ 
millan,  N.  Y. 

Separate  chapters  on  fourteen  of  Ibsen’s  later  plays;  one  chapter  on 
Ibsen’s  poems.  The  introduction,  pp.  1-63  is  biographical  and  critical, 
with  comments,  on  all  the  plays.  “My  grievance  against  Ibsen  is  not  that 
he  lacks  this  pleasure  in  life’s  outward  pageant,  but  that  I  can  detect  no 
dominant  principle  underlying  his  criticism  of  life. . . .  And  again,  Ibsen 
is,  to  my  mind,  as  philosophically  unsound  as  was  Shelley.”  “The  great 
charm  of  Ibsen  is  that  he  always  deals  with  vital  things.  He  is  strong  and 
virile,  and  opens  to  his  reader  long  vistas  of  thought  in  unsuspected  direc¬ 
tions.  He  is  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  betraying  only  the  faintest  perceptible 
trace  of  the  limitations  of  nationality.”  (Introd.) 
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Reviewed  in  George  T.  Flom’s  A  History  of  Scandinavian  Studies  in 
American  Universities,  Iowa  Studies,  n.s..  No.  1,  153,  1907,  p.  11.  “His 
Commentary  on  Ibsen  is  ambitious,  but  falls  very  much  short  of  accom¬ 
plishing  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  and  often  fails  utterly  to  interpret  the  poet.” 

75.  Garland,  Hamlin.  Crumbling  Idols,  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago,  Ch.  8, 
pp.  99-118;  The  Influence  of  Ibsen. 

“Ibsen  has  helped  us  in  our  war  against  conventionalisms,  but  he  must 
not  dominate  us.  His  plays  are  not  to  be  models.  Our  drama  will  be  more 
human,  more  wholesome,  and  more  humorous.”  “One  closes  a  reading  of 
these  astounding  dramas  with  the  consciousness  that  something  electric 
has  passed  by.  They  stand  so  sheer  above  most  of  the  dramas  of  the  age 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  criticis  are  amazed  and  enraged.” 

76.  Meyer,  Annie  Nathan.  \  Prophet  of  the  New  Womanhood,  Lippincott’s 
53:  375-80. 

“Ibsen  is  not  interested  in  women  as  a  sex  merely,  but  as  a  part  of 
humanity,  for  he  cannot  believe  that  humanity  can  be  emancipated  unless 
all  its  comijonent  parts  are  freed.” 

77.  Payne,  W.  M.  Dial  16:  236-40. 

Reviews  of  Boyesen’s  Commentary  and  Herford’s  translation  of  Brand; 
mostly  discussion  of  Brand. 

78.  Price,  Thomas  R.  Solness:  A  Study  of  Ibsen’s  Dramatic  Method,  Sewanee 
Rev.  2:  257-81. 

Objects  to  allegorical  or  symbolical  interpretation  of  The  Master-Builder. 

79.  Wergeland,  Mathilde.  Interpretations  of  Ibsen,  Dial  16:  262-3. 

Unfair  interpretation  of  Ibsen  caused  by  turning  to  “translations  that 
are  often  translated  from  other  translations,  both  alike  being  misrepresent¬ 
ing  and  poor.” 

80.  Wingate,  Charles.  Critic  24:  312. 

Describes  the  intense  feelings  aroused  by  the  performance  of  Ghosts  in 
Boston.  “Ibsen’s  Ghosts  has  stirred  up  Bostonians  although  it  has  had  but 
one  production  in  this  City.  The  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Lansing  .  .  .  devoted  an 
entire  service  against  this  inroad,  as  he  deemed  it,  upon  public  decency 
and  morality.  ...  An  atrociously  immoral  production,  the  clergj’man  de¬ 
clared,  was  Ghosts,  so  atrocious  that  even  to  denounce  it  in  public  is  al¬ 
most  degrading.  Decent  people,  he  added,  should  never  permit  themselves 
to  endorse  such  plays,  but  should  get  far  away  from  the  mire  of  unwhole¬ 
someness  and  uncleanliness.” 

80a.  Anon.  Critic  25:  119. 

An  unfavorable  review  of  Boyesen’s  Commentary. 

81.  Anon.  Critic  24:  31. 

Discussion  of  the  jjerformance  of  Ghosts  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  in  New 
York.  “. . .  The  dullness  and  gloominess  of  the  piece  are  unredeemed  by 
any  humor,  imagination  or  genuine  power.” 

82.  Anon.  The  Art  and  Moral  of  Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  Poet-Lore  6:  356-61. 

A  discussion  of  Ghosts  in  Boston.  “.  .  .  I  am  out  of  all  patience  with  the 
blindness  of  those  who  regard  the  play  as  destructive  in  its  lesson.” 
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1895 

83.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  German  and  Scandinavian  Literature  in  1894,  Bookman 
1:26-27,99-101. 

Only  reference  to  Ibsen  is  the  following  comment:  “Ibsen’s  last  play. 
Little  Eyolf,  which  has  appeared,  or  is  announced  to  appear,  in  a  dozen 
languages,  is  for  the  moment  puzzling  the  critics  of  the  same  variety  of 
tongues.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  least  mysterious  of  the  riddles  of 
the  great  Sphinx.  It  has  less  symbolism  or  general  obscurity  than  Hedda 
Gabler  and  The  Master-Builder,  and  it  shows  a  stronger  grip  on  character 
and  situations.” 

84.  Boyesen,  H.  H.  Drama  of  Revolt,  Bookman  1 :  384-88. 

Ibsen  as  a  leader  of  the  revolt  against  all  the  ancient  dramatic  conven¬ 
tions. 

85.  Carpenter,  W.  H.  Little  Eyolf,  Bookman  1 ;  39-40. 

86.  Carpenter,  W.  H.  Bibliography  of  Ibsen,  Bookman  1:  274-77. 

Good  account  of  various  translations  of  Ibsen’s  plays,  dates  of  publica¬ 
tions,  and  first  performances. 

87.  Courtney,  W.  L.  A  Note  on  Ibsen’s  Little  Eyolf,  Liv.  Age  205:  239-45. 
(Same  in  Fortn.  63:  277-84.) 

A  review  of  the  play  with  significant  passages  quoted.  Enthusiasm  over 
the  first  act,  but  “the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  denouement  is  possibly  a 
deficiency  in  psychology.” 

87.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Little  Eyolf,  tr.  by  VV.  Archer,  Stone  and  Kimball, 
Chicago. 

87b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Doll’s  House  (La  Maison  de  Poup6e).  English  argu¬ 
ment  by  Elizabeth  Beall  Ginty.  French  and  English  on  opposite  pages,  F. 
Rullman,  N.  Y. 

88.  Monroe,  Lucy.  Critic  26:  249. 

Discusses  the  production  of  The  Master-Builder  by  students  of  Miss 
Anne  Morgan,  Chicago  Conservatory. 

89.  Monroe,  Lucy.  Critic  26:  208-09. 

Tree  in  4  w  Enemy  of  the  People,  the  first  English  performance  of  this  play 
in  America.  “.  .  .  But  with  a  singular  lack  of  faith  in  the  discretion  of  the 
public  it  was  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  engagement  and  put  on  then,  ap¬ 
parently,  more  as  an  exp>eriment  than  with  any  expectation  of  success.  But 
the  enthusiasm  was  of  a  kind  not  easily  provoked  in  an  American  audience. 
The  house  was  keenly  appreciative  throughout,  and  after  the  third  act  it 
fairly  rose  to  the  play,  shouting  and  cheering.  . .  .” 

90.  Nordau,  Max.  Degeneration,  Appleton’s,  N.  Y.,  Book  III,  Ch.  IV,  pp. 
338-415:  Ibsenism. 

Nordau  deals  with  the  “crack-brained  episodes”  of  Ghosts,  A  Doll’s 
House,  The  Pillars  of  Society,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Hedda  Gabler,  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea,  Rosmersholm,  and  with  Ibsen’s  theological  obsessions, 
symbolism  (pp.  395-96),  and  mystico-religious  obsession  of  self-sacrifice 
for  others  (pp.  358-75).  “It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Ibsen  has  created 
some  characters  possessing  a  truth  to  life  and  a  completeness  such  as  are 
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not  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet  since  Shakespeare.  .  . .  Gina  in  The  Wild 
Duck  is  one  of  the  most  profound  creations  of  world  literature — almost  as 
great  as  Sancho  Panza  who  inspired  it.  .  . .  It  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Gina,  Hjalmar  and  Hedwig,  the  life-like  and 
artistically  delightful  persons  in  Ibsen’s  dramas  never  play  the  chief  parts, 
but  move  in  subordinate  tasks  around  the  central  figures.  The  latter  are 
not  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  abstractions  such  as  are  evoked 
by  a  morbidly-excited  brain”  (pp.  341-42).  “He  has  evidently  dipped, 
though  with  a  careless  hand,  into  books  on  heredity,  and  has  picked  up 
something  about  medical  science. .  . .  The  expert  can  never  preserve  his 
gravity  when  Ibsen  displays  his  scientific  and  medical  knowledge.  .  .  . 
Heredity  is  his  hobby-horse,  which  he  mounts  in  every  one  of  his  pieces.” 
(p.  350).  “In  imbeciles,  the  tendency  to  allegory  and  symbolism  is  very 
common”  (p.  396).  Nordau  also  directs  a  diatribe  against  Georg  Brandes, 
“a  sponger  on  the  fame  or  name  of  others,”  who  made  “moral  poisoning 
the  task  of  his  life”  (pp.  356-57). 

91.  Payne,  W.  M.  Ibsen’s  New  Play  Little  Eyolf,  Dial  18:  5-6,  259. 

Little  more  than  a  summary  of  plot  with  a  number  of  passages  quoted. 
“Even  the  most  ardent  of  symbolists  may  possibly  be  content  to  take  this 
play  for  what  it  is,  and  see  in  it  nothing  more  than  a  direct  transcript  of 
life  under  ideal  conditions  arranged  by  a  consummate  artistic  sense; .  .  . 
VVe  find  once  more  the  Ibsen  that  to  some  of  us,  at  least,  has  seemed  well- 
nigh  lost  of  recent  years,  the  idealist  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  the  ethical 
leader  who  has  preached  so  many  sermons  upon  the  theme  of  losing  life 
for  the  sake  of  saving  it.” 

92.  Payne,  W.  M.  Little  Leaders,  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago,  pp.  23-31: 
Ibsen  Legend. 

Fights  current  misconceptions  of  Ibsen’s  egotism,  coldness,  and  pessi¬ 
mism. 

93.  Payne,  W.  M.  The  Ibsen  Legend,  Dial  18:  259-61. 

An  editorial  which  tries  to  combat  legends  that  Ibsen  is  a  grim,  ego¬ 
tistical,  intolerable  pessimist. 

94.  Anon.  Critic  26:  354 

Brand  is  discussed  in  connection  with  an  article  by  C.  J.  Wood  in  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Review:  “Literary  critics  have  not  felt  that  they 
were  asked  to  expose  the  irreligious  influence  of  the  great  Norwegian.  Hang 
out  the  red  light!  Ibsen  is  a  literary  giant,  but  his  mighty  pen  preaches  on 
the  stage  and  on  the  printed  page  a  facile  doctrine,  congenial  to  an  age  not 
of  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  all  too  prone  to  despondency  and 
discouragement.  It  is  entirely  unchristian.  ...” 

1896 

95.  Achorn,  Edgar  O.  Ibsen  at  Home,  New  Engl.  Mag.  (n.s.),  13:  737-48. 

Portrait  of  Ibsen,  pictures  of  Christiania  and  Skien,  interior  views  of 
Ibsen’s  home.  “Ibsen  has  become  so  familiar  to  the  American  public 
that  one  need  scarcely  touch  upon  the  incidents  of  his  career.” 
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96.  Bj)<rnson,  BjfjRNSTjERNE.  Modem  Norwegian  Literature,  Forum  21; 
318-29. 

A  discussion  of  Ibsen  (pp.  326-29).  “It  seems  to  me _ that  however 

penetrating  Ibsen’s  understanding  of  life  may  be,  it  is  not  equal  to  his 
pasiion  and  art.  The  reasoning  of  the  dramatic  poet  runs  principally  along 
psychological  lines,  but  at  this  point  he  has  not  always  a  sure  footing. 
The  construction  is  always  matchless,  as  in  A  Doll's  House.  But  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  it  rests  is  often  unsafe.  .  .  .” 

97.  Cross,  W.  L.  Ibsen’s  Hedda  Gabler,  New  Englander  55:  14-20. 

98.  Crowell,  Ella.  Shakespeare’s  Katherine  and  Ibsen’s  Nora,  Poet-Lore 
8:  192-97. 

An  interpretation  of  Nora’s  character.  “The  one  trait  common  to 
Katherine  and  Nora  is  that  of  independence,  but  this  manifests  itself  in 
such  utterly  different  ways  that  it  only  accentuates  the  antithesis  of  their 
characters.  Each  in  a  way  represents  the  ideal  of  the  times  in  which  she 
lives,  that  of  the  Elizabethan  age  being  fixed,  while  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  progressive.” 

99.  Hake,  A.  E.  Regeneration:  A  Reply  to  Max  Nordau’s  Degeneration,  Put¬ 
nam’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  132-82 :  The  Real  Ibsen. 

Published  anonymously  with  an  introduction  by  N.  M.  Butler,  this 
book  presents  a  reply  that  is  dignified,  balanced,  and  humorous,  giving  a 
fine  interpretation  of  Ibsen’s  works  through  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Norwegian’s  character  and  life.  “Most  people  who  have  read  these  and 
other  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  Nordau  of  Ibsen’s  talent,  will  be 
stmck  with  the  reckless  manner  in  which  Nordau  defeats  his  own  object. 
He  wishes  to  warn  the  world  against  ‘degenerates’  of  Ibsen’s  type,  and  at 
the  same  time  praises  him  as  few  writers  have  been  praised,  seemingly 
without  considering  that  in  this  manner  he  inspires  thousands  of  young 
writers  with  the  ambition  to  be  degenerates  as  Ibsen  is.  To  the  average 
reader  Nordau  suggests  the  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  so  much 
power,  genius,  talent,  and  craftsmanship  with  decayed  mental  faculties” 
(p.  153). 

100.  Hirsch,  Wm.  Genius  and  Degeneration,  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Brief  refutation  of  Nordau’s  criticism  of  Ibsen  (pp.  322-24)  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  Ibsen’s  portrayal  of  psychical  degeneration. 

100a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Little  Eyolf,  tr.  by  H.  H.  Boyesen  in  Chapbook  essays. 

101.  Quiller-Couch,  a.  T.  Adventures  in  Criticism,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  pp. 

i  283-96:  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt. 

1  This  essay,  originally  published  in  The  Speaker,  Nov.,  1872,  discusses 

Solveig’s  share  in  Peer  Gynt’s  redemption. 

102.  Wright,  C.  B.  Two  Parallel  Studies  in  Sociology,  PMLA  n.s.  4:  XXXI- 
XXXIII. 

Ibsen’s  An  Enemy  of  the  People  and  Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus. 

1897 

102a.  Bates,  Arlo.  Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston. 
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Brief  comments  on  A  Doll’s  House  and  Ghosts  which  show  misconception 
of  Ibsen’s  characters. 

103.  Carpenter,  W.  H.  Ibsen’s  Latest  Play,  Bookman  5:  157-60.  R6sum6  of 
John  Gabriel  Borkman. 

104.  Carpenter,  W.  H.  Henrik  Ibsen  in  Warner’s  Library  of  the  World’s  Best 
Literature,  Vol.  14:  7839-64. 

105.  Dodge,  Daniel  K.  Does  Ibsen  write  Norwegian?  Critic  31 :  69. 

106.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  tr.  by  W.  .Archer,  The  Green 
Tree  Library,  Stone  &  Kimball,  N.  Y. 

107.  McLay,  W.  S.  Ibsen  on  his  Merits,  The  Citizen  (Phila.)  3:  230-31. 

A  review  of  Sir  Edward  R.  Russell  and  Percy  C.  Standing:  Ibsen  on  his 
Merits,  Chapman  &  Hall,  London.  Criticism  of  Ibsen’s  works:  “morbid, 
indelicate,  even  obscene,’’  “that  its  teaching,  in  some  cases  at  least,  does 
not  tend  to  morality.” 

108.  Payne,  W.  M.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Dial  22;  37-41. 

Summary  of  plot  with  a  number  of  passages  translated. 

109.  Porter,  Charlotte.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Poet-Lore  9:  302-06. 

Mere  account  of  plot. 

110.  Reimers,  Johannes,  Henrik  Ibsen’s  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Overland 
Mo.  30:  463-65. 

111.  SoNDRESEN,  SiGWARD.  Ibsen  Writes  Norwegian,  Critic  31:  308-09. 

A  reply  to  D.  K.  Dodge’s  article  (See  105). 

112.  Traill,  H.  D.  Ibsenism,  Liv.  Age  212;  317-22. 

A  review  of  Little  Eyolf.  “There  is  the  same  tiresome  repetition  of  the 
two  feminine  and  two  masculine  types  which  appear  to  exhaust  all  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature  in  Ibsen’s  conceprion  of  it — the  imbecile  hero 
with  his  Philistine  foil,  the  morbid  heroine,  with  her  wishy-washy  sister. 
There  is  the  same  amateurish  construction  and  development  of  plot;  the 
same  solemnly  futile  attempts  at  the  impressive  in  situation,  and  a  more 
than  usually  childish  endeavor  to  bring  the  dangerous  instrument  of  the 
supernatural  into  harmonious  juxtaposition  with  the  coat-and-trousers  life 
of  the  present  day.” 

113.  Anon.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Critic  30:  142-43. 

“It  is  distinctly  a  closet  drama,  wanting  in  breadth  and  spiontaneity.” 

114.  Anon.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Critic  31;  327. 

Comments  on  gloomy,  piessimistic  tone  of  play,  lack  of  humor,  strong 
delineation  of  character,  but  a  narrow  and  morbid  view  of  life. 

1898 

115.  Dodge,  D.  K.  Language  of  Ibsen,  Critic  32:  149. 

(See  105  and  111.) 

116.  Jerrold,  Walter.  Prophets  of  the  Century,  essays  ed.  by  .Arthur  Rickett, 
Ward  Lock  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  303-23:  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Brief  biographical  account  and  comments  on  the  plays.  “It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  uncompromising  a  pointer-out  of  the  faults  and  vices  of 
the  community  should  raise  strong  feeling  against  him,  and  each  succeeding 
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play  of  this  series  has  found  a  public  ready  to  resent  its  sometimes  sordid 
truthfulness,  and  to  dismiss  its  author  with  the  ill-considered  name  of 
pessimist.” 

117.  Knorr,  Helen.4.  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Ethical  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Poet-Lore  10:  49-65. 

“Ibsen,  Dumas  Jih,  and  Augier  are  the  three  great  representatives  of 
the  ethical  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  Receiving  from  his 
predecessors  an  ethical  drama  with  limited  material  conditions,  Ibsen 
widened  its  boundaries  and  spiritualized  its  meaning,  and  in  his  hands 
again  it  passed  through  several  transformations.  .  .  .  Finally,  symbolism 
being  added,  the  latest  work  of  the  Norwegian  has  a  mystic  coloring  and 
a  poetic  beauty  that  are  entirely  absent  from  the  frankly  realistic  work  of 
the  Frenchmen.” 

118.  Morris,  Eliz.vbeth  VVoodbridge.  The  Drama,  Its  Law  and  Its  Tech¬ 
nique,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 

Scattered  references  to  Ibsen;  comments  on  A  Doll’s  House,  Ghosts,  and 
John  Gabriel  Burkman. 

119.  Schofield,  Wm.  H.  Personal  Impressions  of  Bj0rnson  and  Ibsen,  At¬ 
lantic  81:  567-73. 

“Bjdrnson  has  been  called  the  heart  of  Norway,  Ibsen  its  head.”  Of 
Ibsen,  “Deliberately  he  decided  years  ago  to  live  his  own  life,  to  develop 
his  own  personality,  to  stand  independent  and  express  what  he  himself 
thought,  unaffected  by  the  opinions  of  his  fellows.  And  this  note  resounds 
throughout  his  works:  let  every  man,  he  teaches,  make  the  most  of  the 
talents  God  has  given  him,  strive  to  develop  to  their  full  the  peculiar 
power  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  so  that  dull  uniformity  shall 
cease,  and  curbing  conventionality  no  longer  check  the  advance  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

120.  Thompson,  V.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  National  (Boston)  8:120. 

121.  .Anon.  Elizabeth  Robins  in  Hedda  Gabler,  Critic  32:  239,  254-55. 

“.  .  .  His  objects  are  the  analysis  of  human  motives  and  social  conditions 
and  the  portrayal  of  life  as  he  sees  it,  which  is,  unfortunately,  with  the  eyes 
of  a  pessimist.  Being  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  misanthropic  tend¬ 
encies,  he  is  apt  in  painting  character  to  lay  on  his  colors  too  thickly,  and,  in 
his  effort  to  create  a  strong  effect — his  sense  of  the  dramatic  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  keen — to  draw  conclusions  disproportionate  to  his  premises.” 

122.  Anon.  Critic  32:  182. 

Announces  the  coming  of  Elizabeth  Robins.  “We  have  had,  so  far,  only 
shreds  and  patches  of  Ibsen,  and  it  would  tend  much  to  our  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  dramatist  to  have  his  plays  interpreted  in  the  spirit 
of  his  intention.” 


1899 

123.  Brandf.s,  Georg.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Bj^mstjeme  Bjylrnson:  Critical  Studies, 
tr.  by  Jessie  Muir  and  Mary  Morison,  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

See  126  and  129  for  reviews  of  this  work. 
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124.  Coleman,  A.  I.  Seventy  Years  of  Ibsen,  Critic  34:  34-37. 

Biographical  Sketch. 

124a.  Marholm,  Laura.  We  Women  and  Our  Authors,  John  Lane,  London  and 
New  York. 

125.  Maxwell,  Perriton,  The  Real  Ibsen,  Book  Buyer  (N.  Y.)  19:  91-94. 

Ibsen  is  “an  inveterate  poseur  and  a  misanthrope,”  “a  reveller  in  pessi¬ 
mism,”  “an  intellectual  peacock.” 

126.  Payne,  W.  M.  Brandes  on  Ibsen  and  Bjjirnson,  Dial  27:  314-18. 

127.  Porter,  Charlotte  and  Clarke,  Helena.  Fatherhood  in  Literature: 
The  Oedipus  story  in  the  Greek  Drama;  Shakespeare’s  Lear,  Ibsen’s  Bork- 
man,  Poet-Lore  11:  116. 

Some  questions  and  “queries  for  discussion”  based  on  John  Gabriel 
Borkman. 

128.  Stobart,  M.  a.  New  Lights  on  Ibsen’s  Brand,  Fortn.  72:  227. 

Shows  influence  of  Kirkegaard’s  philosophy  upon  Brand. 

129.  Anon.  Nation  69:  340-41. 

“As  a  dramatist  he  is  bare,  too  meagre,  too  close  of  facts;  as  for  the 
message  spoken  in  the  plays  by  which  we  know  him,  we  are  so  constituted 
as  to  resent  a  public  declaration  that  life,  by  reason  of  our  fathers’  and  our 
own  sins  and  stupidities,  is  exclusively  unhappy,  wretched,  contemptible. 
Moreover,  we  question  the  soundness  of  a  moralist,  the  nobility  of  an 
idealist,  who  uses  for  his  revelation  the  facts  that  Ibsen  has  found  essential. 
.  .  .  The  ideas  which  he  stands  for  are  all  of  one  order,  and  destructive. 
They  are  modem,  but  not  all  or  the  best  of  what  is  modem,  and  we 
wonder  that  Dr.  Brandes,  who  fully  recognizes  the  limitations  and  one¬ 
sidedness  of  this  modernity,  should  also  describe  it  as  Ibsen’s  ‘imperishable 
glory,  which  will  give  lasting  life  to  his  work.' .  .  .  Essentially,  however. 
Dr.  Brandes’  opinion  of  his  poet  remains  in  1898  what  it  was  in  1867,  and 
the  greater  enthusiasm  of  his  latest  impression  seems  chiefly  a  response  to 
that  clamorous,  short-lived  foreign  recognition,  criticism  of  which  would 
be  in  a  compatriot  ungracious,  almost  unseemly.” 

1900 

130.  Ford,  James  L.  The  Ibsen  Performance,  Munsey’s  22:  610-11. 

Ridicules  the  Ibsen  audience  for  its  “solemn  discussion  of  an  art  of 
which  they  know  nothing.” 

131.  Genung,  C.  H.  Ibsen  and  Bjfimson,  Book  Buyer  20: 140-42. 

A  review  of  Brandes’  Critical  Studies. 

132.  Herford,  C.  H.  a  Scene  from  Ibsen’s  Love’s  Comedy,  Fortn.  73:  191-99. 

Brief  comment  on  play;  long  quotations  from  his  forthcoming  transla¬ 
tion  in  verse. 

133.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  tr.  by  W.  Archer,  Stone, 
Chicago. 

133a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  tr.  by  Clara  Bell,  Baker,  Boston. 

133b.  Ibsen,  Henrik,  Rosmersholm,  tr.  by  M.  Carmichael,  Baker,  Boston. 

133c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Doll’s  House,  tr.  by  W.  Archer,  in  Plays  by  Greek, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  English  Dramatists,  vol.  II:  371-442. 
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134.  Joyce,  James  A.  Ibsen’s  New  Drama,  Fortn.  73:  575-90. 

A  review  of  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  giving  the  plot,  quoting  some  pas¬ 
sages,  analyzing  characters. 

135.  Knorr,  Helena.  Ibsen’s  Master-Builder  in  New  York,  Poet-Lore  12: 
95-97. 

136.  Payne,  W.  M.  WTien  We  Dead  Awaken,  Dial  28:  109-13. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  play  with  a  translation  of  some  passages.  “It  proclaims 
anew  his  whole  insistent  gospel  of  the  need  of  spiritual  regeneration  for  an 
age  sunk  in  slothfulness — the  gospel  of  Brand  .  .  .  ;  it  sounds  once  more 
that  note  of  high  idealism  which  is  never  altogether  missing  from  his  work 
and  which  is  the  real  secret  of  the  appeal  which  he  has  so  powerfully  made 
to  all  who  have  ever  dreamed  of  the  realization  of  utopias  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  betterment  of  the  social  order.” 

137.  Ramsden,  Hermione.  The  New  Mysticism  in  Scandinavia,  Nineteenth 
Cent.  47:  279-96. 

A  brief  comment  on  Ibsen,  pp.  287-88. 

138.  Tarpey,  W.  Kingsley,  English  Dramatists  of  Today,  Critic  37:  117-31. 

Brief  mention  of  Ibsen’s  influence  upon  Pinero,  p.  120.  “It  may  or  may 
not  have  been  that  the  example  of  Ibsen  fired  Mr.  Pinero  with  the  laudable 
ambition  to  enroll  his  name  among  playwrights  of  European  reputation. 
Certain  it  is  that  whereas  his  earlier  work  had  been,  on  the  whole,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  serious,  and  quite  conspicuously  marked  by  a  leaving  alone  of  all 
vexed  moral  and  social  questions,  he  now  suddenly  began  to  devote  him¬ 
self,  with  remarkable  vigor,  to  the  production  of  the  ‘problem  play.’  ” 

139.  Wendell,  Winifred  Lee.  Some  Modern  History-Makers  of  Scandinavia, 
Self-Culture  1 1 : 304-09. 

“While  admitting  the  unmistakable  genius  of  Ghosts,  the  cleverness  of 
design  and  construction,  even  America  protests  against  its  unhealthy 
tendency  and  its  morbidness.” 

140.  Anon.  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  Nation  70:  94. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  play.  “As  for  the  moral,  Edward  B.  Brandes,  in 
his  review,  published  a  short  time  ago  in  Copenhagen,  holds  that  the  work 
is  a  hymn  in  praise  of  free  love,  an  anathema  pronounced  by  the  Norwegian 
prophet  on  such  hindrances  as  marriage  and  public  opinion,  though  it 
would  seem  quite  as  natural  to  find  the  moral  in  the  disillusioning  of  Maja, 
who  is  disgusted  with  the  coarseness  and  sensuality  of  her  huntsman  lover.” 

1901 

141.  Archer,  W.  The  Real  Ibsen,  International  Mo.  3: 182-201. 

Refutes  popular  errors  in  regard  to  Ibsen  and  his  works.  “Ibsen  was  first 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  public  through  a  chorus  of 
unexampled  ineptitudes  of  anonymous  newspaper  criticism;  and  al¬ 
though  not  even  the  writers  of  these  articles  would  now  repeat  or  defend 
their  colossal  absurdities,  the  bias  once  given  to  the  popular  mind  has 
not  by  any  means  exhausted  itself.” 

142.  Edgren,  Hjalmar.  Ibsen’s  On  the  Highlands,  Poet-Lore  13:  335-48. 

A  translation  of  Ibsen’s  Paa  Vidderne. 
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143.  Hapgood,  Norman.  Bookman  13:  165. 

“Ibsen’s  Ghosts  was  acted  a  couple  of  times  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre, 
but  it  was  done  so  poorly  that  its  great  technical  power  was  obscured.  Cases 
arise  sometimes  at  this  theatre  in  which  haste  and  overwork  are  very 
noticeable,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Not  only  did  the  actors  know  so  few 
of  their  lines  that  the  prompter  was  the  most  prominent  person  on  the 
stage,  but  naturally  with  this  went  shallowness  in  their  views  of  the  play 
and  the  characters.  . .  .  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ibsen’s 
theme  is  a  rather  forced  and  pseudoscientific  one,  his  immense  technical 
ability  made  the  play  seem  like  the  bitterest  kind  of  condemnation  of 
what  we  have  been  getting  on  the  English  stage.” 

144.  Hapgood,  Norman.  The  Stage  in  America,  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  ch.  X,  pp. 
206-18:  Ibsen. 

Brief  discussion  of  plays  most  frequently  presented,  Master-Builder, 
Ghosts,  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

145.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Memory,  a  poem.  Cur.  Lit.  31:  670. 

146.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  On  the  Highlands,  tr.  by  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Poet-Lore 
13:  334-48. 

147.  Jaeger,  Henrik,  Henrik  Ibsen,  McClurg,  Chicago.  A  critical  biography 
translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  W.  M.  Payne.  Second  edition  with 
supplementary  chapter  by  the  translator.  (First  edition  1890.) 

Reviewed  in  Sewanee  Rev.  10:  127. 

148.  Von  Klenze,  Camillo.  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  16:  157-58. 

A  review  of  Roman  Woemer’s  Henrik  Ibsen,  Miinchen,  1900. 

149.  Leighton,  W.  Passing  of  Ibsen,  Independent  53:  2630-33. 

A  r6sum6  of  Ibsen’s  life;  reconciliation  of  Ibsen  and  Bj^mson;  editions 
of  Ibsen’s  works  printed  in  Copenhagen. 

150.  Limedorfer,  Eugene.  Henrik  Ibsen — The  Man,  Theatre  1 : 8-9. 

This  article  deals  almost  wholly  with  personal  characteristics  of  Ibsen; 
no  mention  of  individual  plays.  “The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Ibsen’s 
drama  is  a  peculiar,  strangely  fascinating  blend  of  realism  and  mysticism, 
the  Wagner-like  recurrence  of  the  leit-motif,  the  incarnation  and  constant 
repetition  of  certain  ideas.” 

151.  Walkeey,  a.  B.  Ibsen  in  England,  Liv.  Age.  230:  789-92. 

“Ibsen  became  a  bogey  to  many  worthy  people  who  had  never  read  or 
seen  a  single  one  of  his  plays.  .  .  .  Second-hand  opinions  are  inexpensive; 
it  is  easier  to  repeat  a  catchword  than  to  examine  for  yourself. . .  .  Ibsen- 
ism  was  supposed  vaguely  to  connote  ‘Women’s  Rights,’  Free  Love,  a  new 
and  fearful  kind  of  wild  fowl  called  ‘Norwegian  Socialism,’  and  generally, 
every  manifestation  of  discontent  with  the  existing  order  of  things.” 

152.  Anon.  Ancient  Ibsen,  Independent  53:  2047-48. 

Ibsen’s  dramatic  methods  and  his  breaking  away  from  conventional 
models. 

153.  Anon.  Spectacular  in  Ibsen,  Cur.  Lit.  21:  727. 

This  article,  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  comments  briefly  on  the 
unpopularity  of  A  Doll’s  House  and  Ghosts  and  concludes:  “In  the  last 
play  of  all — When  We  Dead  Awaken — there  is  an  evident  return  to  the 


spectacular  appeal.  The  veiled  white  figure  of  Irene,  once  the  sculptor’s 
model,  with  her  attendant,  the  black-robed  silent  Sister  of  Mercy,  make  a 
plastic  group;  and  the  scene  passes  in  the  open  among  beautiful  places. 
What  this  play  would  look  like  on  the  stage  one  can  only  conjecture;  but 
it  represents  a  return  to  beauty,  and  to  a  poetry  that  is  scarcely  disguised 
in  prose.  . .  .  Tragedy  cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  stage  unless  hand  in 
hand  with  poetry;  and  an  essential  part  of  poetic  tragedy  is  spectacle.” 

1902 

154.  Bergengren,  R.  Doll’s  House,  National  Mag.  16;  568. 

Mrs.  Fiske’s  performance. 

155.  Brinton,  Christian.  Ecce  Ibsen,  Critic  40:  236-49. 

Numerous  reproductions  of  woodcuts  of  Ibsen;  costumes  designed  by 
Ibsen;  specimens  of  his  early  handwrtings;  caricatures. 

156.  Butler,  A.  Maynard.  A  View  of  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  233:  769-78. 

Of  Rosmersholm  he  writes:  “The  play  is  a  failure,  pure  and  simple.” 
‘. .  .  Rosmersholm,  a  gloomy  place,  peopled  by  pasty,  yellow-tinged  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  faces  tell  us  that  they  sleep  in  ill-aired  rooms,  see  the  sun¬ 
shine  rarely,  and  spend  much  time  in  popdering  on  their  fate  ascitizens  of  a 
lurid  universe.”  He  dismisses  Wild  Duck:  as  a  “.  .  .  lapse  of  intellectual 
self-control.  It  has  never  been  dignified  by  analysis,  even  the  analysis  of 
the  Devotee.  Silence  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  it.”  In 
general,  he  criticizes  Ibsen  for  “lack  of  proportion,  the  desire  to  shock,  and 
the  incapacity  to  unfold  character. . . .”  Ibsen  was  “incapable  of  degrees 
of  feeling  unacquainted  with  the  refinement  of  cultivated  intellectual  asso¬ 
ciations,  unable  to  work  his  way  through  a  sequence,  since  all  that  he 
undertook  was  already  climax.  Vice  with  him  became  ferocity;  mysticism, 
mental  estrangement.  . .  .”  He  sums  up:  “. . .  .4n  Enemy  of  the  People,  a 
mock  apology  to  his  countrymen;  Hedda  Gabler,  the  hackneyed  theme  of  a 
woman’s  betrayal;  The  Master-Builder,  an  attempt  at  Maeterlinck’s  style 
of  allegory;  and  that  last  wooden  perseverance  in  the  same  form.  When 
We  Dead  Awaken.  They  all  repeat  the  artificer,  rather  than  the  creator.” 

157.  Carruth,  W.  H.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Dial  32:  16-17. 

A  review  of  Jaeger’s  Henrik  Ibsen  (See  147). 

158.  Dodge,  Daniel  K.  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  17:  91-92 

A  review  of  Jaeger’s  Henrik  Ibsen  (See  147). 

159.  Halvorsen,  J.  B.  Bibliographical  Information  Concerning  Henrik  Ibsen’s 
Collected  Works,  Nation  74:  73. 

159a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Terje  Vigen  and  Thirty-six  Other  Poems,  tr.  by  P.  W. 
Shedd  in  Oceanides,  Grafton  Press,  N.  Y. 

160.  Leighton,  Walter.  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Arena  27 ;  64-67. 

Contrasts  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt. 

161.  Payne,  W.  M.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Outlook  71:  240-47. 

Good  discussion  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt. 

162.  Saintsbury,  George.  The  Literary  Prophets  of  the  Later  Nineteenth 
Century,  Independent  54:  3023-26. 

The  literary  prophets  discussed  here  are  Zola,  Tolstoy,  and  Ibsen.  “The 


mere  cult  of  the  preposterous  is  not  so  noticeable  in  Tolstoy  and  Zola  as 
in  the  Norwegian;  but  the  cult  of  the  unusual  (which  must  at  almost  all 
costs  be  disagreeable)  is  equally  so.”  “Again,  if  we  take  . . .  anything  from 
The  League  of  Youth  to  The  Master-Builder,  and  consider  it  critically,  how 
woolly  it  all  is;  how  vague;  how  disproptortionate  in  each  case  to  the 
artistic  word  it  has  to  give!  You  may  get  at  most  a  fabliau  (such  as  the 
instructive  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages  put  in  a  hundred  lines  or  so)  out  of 
A  Doll’s  House  or  Ghosts,  a  little  more  perhaps  out  of  The  Wild  Duck,  less 
out  of  others;  while  in  the  greater  work  of  Peer  Gynt  and  Brand  you  only 
fall  back  on  a  reminiscence  of  literary  experience.”  “It  will,  therefore,  only 
remain  for  prescient  critics  of  the  present,  and  for  critics  capable  of  recog¬ 
nizing  facts  in  the  future,  either  to  deny  our  major — to  maintain  that  Ibsen, 
Tolstoy  and  Zola,  tho  they  might  be  the  most  universally  popular,  were 
not  the  really  representative  literary  figures  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth — or  to  accord  to  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  a  place  considerably  below  other  periods.” 

162a.  SiCHER,  Dudley  F.  Henrik  Ibsen,  hero  as  individualist,  Yale  Literary 
Mag.,  no.  599,  May,  297-301. 

163.  Strang,  Lewis  C.  Players  and  Plays  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century,  Page, 
Boston. 

A  few,  brief  comments  on  Ibsen.  “. .  .  Ibsen’s  influence  ...  is  not 
likely  to  continue  long  active,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  dramatic  construction”  (1 : 239). 

164.  Anon.  Sewanee  Rev.  10;  127. 

A  review  of  Pa3Tie’s  translation  of  Jaeger’s  Critical  Biography. 

1903 

165.  Brochner,  Jessie.  Henrik  Ibsen;  A  Biographical  Sketch,  Book-Lover 
(N.  Y.)  4;  385-91. 

166.  Brochner,  Jessie.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Bookman  18;  180-89. 

Biographical  account  with  portrait  and  several  illustrations  of  Ibsen’s 
homes. 

167.  Brown,  T.  Allston.  A  History  of  the  New  York  Stage  (1732-1901),  3 
vols.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

168.  Faguet,  Emile.  The  Symbolical  Drama,  International  Quar.  8;  329-41. 

“. . .  Ibsen  is  the  greatest  psychological  dramatist  since  the  time  of 
Racine. . . .  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  French,  a  people  who  generally  show 
little  tendency  toward  symbolism,  and  never  do  so  in  their  drama,  it  is 
they  who  have,  not  discovered — for  we  must  not  forget  the  great  English 
critic,  the  prophet  and  evangelist  of  Ibsen,  William  Archer — but  who  have 
proclaimed  most  loudly  that  Ibsen’s  drama  is  full  of  symbolism,  and  it  is 
a  very  great  Scandinavian  critic,  Georg  Brandes,  who  has  maintained  most 
tenaciously  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  symbolism  in  Ibsen’s  drama.  . . . 
Mr.  Brandes  was  right  in  reproaching  our  subtle  refiners,  our  aesthetes, 
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and  in  plain  terms,  our  imbeciles,  for  seeing  a  symbol  in  every  line  of 
Ibsen,  but  he  was  wrong,  and  he  went  too  far  in  his  intention  of  showing 
us  to  be  crazy  .  .  .  when  he  even  declared  that  there  is  not  a  symbol  in 
the  whole  of  Ibsen.” 

169.  Moritzen,  Juuus.  Ibsen’s  First  Nora,  Theatre  3;  70-71. 

Betty  Hennings  in  the  first  performance  of  A  Doll’s  House  (1880)  in  the 
Royal  Theatre,  Copenhagen. 

170.  Payne,  W.  M.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Booklovers  Mag.  1:  575-77. 

“.  . .  The  plays  of  Dr.  Ibsen  have  become  representative  of  the  most 
serious  and  wholesome  tendency  in  the  dramatic  world  of  today.” 

171.  Anon.  Ghosts  and  Other  Problem  Plays,  Theatre  3: 100. 

Mary  Shaw  as  Mrs.  Alving  in  Ghosts. 

172.  Anon.  Congratulations  to  Ibsen,  Cur.  Lit.  34:  719-20. 

Telegrams  from  various  noted  writers  to  Ibsen  on  his  75th  birthday; 
also  a  quotation  from  an  address  by  Clyde  Fitch  on  the  National  Theater: 
“Wherever  they  have  an  opportunity  to  give  the  public  a  taste  of  the ‘higher 
drama’  they  say,  ‘Lo,  let  us  produce  Ghosts!’  They  make  the  error  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  Ibsen  as  the  type  of  all  literary  drama,  and  very  naturally  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  says,  ‘Well,  if  this  is  your  higher  drama,  give  us  King  Dodo!’  ” 

1904 

173.  Archer,  W.  Ibsen’s  .Apprenticeship,  Fortn.  81:  25-35. 

A  history  of  the  theatre  in  Bergen  under  Ole  Bull’s  administration  as 
background  for  Ibsen’s  work;  plays — chiefly  French — given  under  Ibsen’s 
management  suggest  possible  influences. 

174.  Frohman,  Daniel.  Tendencies  of  the  America  Stage,  Cosmop.  38:  15-22. 

Only  reference  to  Ibsen:  “Debatable  plays,  problems,  fantasies  of  the 
character  dear  to  the  heart  of  Ibsen,  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  rest  of  them, 
are  never  financially  successful  in  America.  These  are  relegated  to  special 
audiences,  whose  predilections  favor  subjects  that  treat  frequently  either 
of  abstract  interests,  or  the  harsher  phases  of  life.” 

175.  Goodman,  Eckert.  Ibsen,  the  Master-Builder,  Cur.  Lit.  36:  551-52. 

Brief  survey  of  plays  from  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  on.  “The  amount  of 
calumny  and  vituperation  and  abuse  that  has  been  heaped  upon  Ibsen’s 
head  would  cram  a  large  book.  He  has  been  called  almost  everything  from 
an  anarchist  to  a  degenerate.  Reviled,  misjudged,  at  times  cowardly  as¬ 
sailed,  he  has  literally  fought  his  way  out.  ...  He  has  dared  to  think 
and  has  dared  to  say.  Already  the  abuse  has  ceased  and  he  is  fast  coming 
into  his  own.” 

176.  Laurvik,  J.  N.  Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  International  Quar.  10:  261-77. 

177.  Leighton,  Walter.  Nation  79:  282. 

A  review  of  Shaw’s  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism. 

178.  Matthews,  Brander.  The  Study  of  the  Drama,  International  Quar.  10: 
92-107. 

Comparison  of  methods  of  Ibsen  and  Scribe  (pp.  96-97). 
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1905 

179.  Adler,  Felix.  Marriage  and  Divorce,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Two  references  to  Ibsen:  “A  celebrated  novelist  proposes  that  marriage 
should  be  contracted  for  ten  years  only,  and  nearly  everybody  finds  it 
very  interesting  to  discuss  this  proposition  of  experimental  marriages. .  . . 
Literature  is  full  of  the  same  poison.  One  finds  it  in  Ibsen;  Thomas  Hardy 
reeks  with  it”  (p.  7).  “The  modem  view,  however,  as  it  is  preached  for 
example,  in  Ibsen’s  Nora,  is  anarchical  and  mad.  .  .  ”  (p.  13). 

180.  Archer,  W.  Henrik  Ibsen:  Philosopher  or  Poet?  Cosmop.  38:  409-16. 

A  refutation  of  M.  Ossip-Lourie’s  La  Philosophic  Sociale  dans  le  Theatre 
d'lbsen;  Archer  objects  to  constant  search  for  some  moral  or  social  system 
in  Ibsen’s  works;  good  discussion  of  the  women  in  Ibsen’s  plays. 

181.  Archer,  W.  Ibsen  in  his  Letters,  Liv.  Age  245:  209-19.  (Same  in  Fortn. 
83:  428-41.) 

Discusses  character,  influences,  friends,  politics  of  Ibsen  as  revealed  in 
his  letters;  chiefly  about  the  Ibsen-Bj0mson  friendship. 

182.  DA\aDorF,  Henry,  Essay  in  Living  Dramatists,  ed.  by  Oscar  Herrmann, 
Brentano’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  69-109:  Ibsen. 

This  essay  deals  particularly  with  the  dramatic  technique  of  Ibsen’s 
plays  but  includes  also  brief  critical  notes  on  all  important  plays. 

183.  Dodge,  Daniel  K.  More  Light  on  Ibsen’s  Youth,  Sewanee  Rev.  13:409-12. 

Chiefly  excerpts  from  C.  L.  Due’s  articles  in  the  Christiania  newspaper, 
A  ftenposten. 

184.  VON  Ende,  Ameua.  Poet,  Philosopher,  Dramatist  and  Revolutionist, 
Craftsman  8: 420-36. 

Critical  comments  on  all  the  plays. 

185.  Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern,  Ibsen  versus  Humpty  Dumpty,  Harper’s 
Weekly  49:  160-61. 

“Of  course  Ibsen  continues  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  powerful 
figure  in  the  world  of  dramatic  writing,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  produce  his 
Rosmersholm  when  the  opportunity  offers.  If  a  psychological  drama  is  to 
be  produced,  it  is  better  that  the  producer  should  go  to  the  fountain¬ 
head.  For  Ibsen  is  still  greater  than  any  of  his  gifted  followers.  .  .  .  Ibsen’s 
plays  have  proved  failures  in  some  instances  because  stage  managers  will 
not  devote  sufficient  time  to  their  study  and  preparation.” 

186.  Hale,  Edward  Everett,  Jr.  Dramatists  of  Today,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Scattered  references  to  Ibsen’s  influence  on  contemporary  drama. 

187.  Harboe,  Paul.  The  Real  Ibsen,  Theatre  5:9-12. 

Comments  on  Ibsen’s  letters,  on  Ibsen’s  son,  Sigurd;  some  biographical 
details. 

188.  Henderson,  Arcihbald.  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Social  Progress,  Arena  33:  26- 
30. 

Discusses  Ibsen’s  aid  in  solution  of  dramatic,  moral  and  social  problems. 

189.  Huneker,  James.  Iconoclasts,  a  Book  of  Dramatists,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y., 
pp.  1-138:  Ibsen. 
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Discusses  in  a  series  of  short  essays  Ibsen  as  the  individualist,  his  youth¬ 
ful  plays  and  poems,  an  account  of  the  presentation  of  The  Vikings  at 
Helgeland,  May,  1903,  in  London  with  Ellen  Terry  as  Hjordis,  the  three 
epics:  Brand,  Peer  Gynt,  and  Emperor  and  Galilean;  The  Young  Men's 
League,  The  Pillars  of  Society,  A  Doll’s  House,  and  famous  actresses  of 
various  countries  who  have  given  notable  performances  as  Nora:  Ghosts, 
and  all  the  later  plays. 

190.  Huneker,  J.  August  Strindberg  and  his  Plays,  Theatre  5:  89-91. 

A  few  references  to  Ibsen:  Strindberg  “.  .  .  assailed  Ibsen  by  pen  and 
speech,  calling  him  an  old  sexton,  a  propagator  of  the  equality  madness.” 
“.  .  .  He  swore  that  Ibsen  caricatured  him  in  The  Wild  Duck  as  Hjalmar 
Ekdal.  .  .  .”  “Strindberg  abominates  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  .  .  . 
He  wrote  plays  that  anticipated  Ibsen’s  A  Doll’s  House,The  Master-Builder 
and  When  We  Dead  Awaken.” 

191.  Laurvik,  J.  N.  Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen  to  Georg  Brandes,  Critic  46:  157- 
62. 

192.  Laurvik,  J.  N.  and  Morison,  Mary.  Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  Fox,  Duf- 
field  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  reviews,  see  194, 197,  209,  210,  211,  213,  251. 

193.  Moses,  M.  J.  Wanted — a  New  Type  of  Femininity,  Theatre  5:  23. 

Humorous  article  complaining  that  “The  contemporary  stage  is  prac¬ 
tically  monopolized  by  two  types  of  women — the  Ibsen  Girls  and  the 
Gibson  Girl.  The  former  harrows  with  her  perpetual  problems.  .  .  Nora 
and  Hedda  are  humorously  ridiculed  as  nervous  types. 

194.  Payne,  W.  M.  The  Ibsen  Letters,  Dial  39:  429-32. 

195.  Roe,  Frederick  W.  Ibsen  as  a  Dramatist,  Sewanee  Rev.  13:  305-18. 

Based  chiefly  on  nine  social  dramas.  “In  truth,  though  powerful  and 
penetrating,  Ibsen  on  the  side  of  his  dramatic  criticism  of  life  is  narrow, 
individual,  and  often  painful.  Into  all  his  work  he  has  put  some  of  his  own 
bitter,  anti-social,  iconoclastic  spirit.” 

196.  Whitcomb,  Selden,  L.  Henrik  Ibsen  as  Seen  in  His  Own  Country,  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews  31 :  365-66. 

Biographical  material  taken  from  Jessie  Brochner’s  article  in  Varia. 

197.  Anon.  Ibsen  as  Revealed  in  His  Letters,  Cur.  Lit.  39:  307-10. 

198.  Anon.  Reader  5:  237-38. 

An  article  commending  Ibsen  and  his  plays. 

199.  Anon.  An  Ibsen  Recital.  Theatre  5:  49. 

Ole  Bang  in  readings  from  Peer  Gynt. 

1906 

200.  Archer,  W.  Ibsen  as  I  Knew  Him,  Reader  8:  185-97. 

An  article  based  on  twenty  years’  friendship. 

201.  Archer,  W.  Henrik  Ibsen:  An  Appreciation,  Critic  49:  31-32. 

202.  Archer  W.  Ibsen’s  Craftsmanship,  Liv.  Age  250:  558-68.  (Same  in  Fortn. 
86:  101-13.) 
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Discusses  chiefly  the  influence  of  Scribe  and  Ibsen’s  breaking  away  from 
it. 

203.  Brandes,  Georg.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Independent  60:  1249-52. 

Comparison  of  Ibsen  to  Tolstoy,  Taine,  Nietzsche;  brief  comments  on 
Ibsen’s  influence  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

204.  CoLBRON,  Grace  I.  Ibsen  and  the  Stage  System,  Critic  49:  41-45. 

Need  of  full  cast  of  excellent  actors  for  Ibsen’s  plays.  Two  caricatures 
and  a  photograph  of  Ibsen  in  his  study. 

205.  Clutton-Brock,  A.  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  249:  816-18. 

A  tribute  to  Ibsen’s  genius. 

206.  Dannenburg,  Joseph.  Playing  Ibsen  in  the  Bad  Lands,  Theatre  6: 219-21. 

“Imagine  Ghosts,  at  which  expert  Metropolitan  managers  shiver,  being 
presented  to  farmers,  cattle-punchers,  wheat  harvesters,  cowboys,  Indians 
and  gamblers!  And  yet  the  company  played  over  fifteen  months,  appearing 
nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  times,  and  covering  over  sixteen 
thousand  miles  of  territory.” 

207.  Dickinson,  G.  L.  Shakespeare,  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Liv.  Age 
250:  437-40. 

Criticizes  Shaw  for  placing  Ibsen  among  the  prophets.  “Man  is  a  mean 
creature,  with  a  broken  will.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  last  message  of 
this  poet.” 

208.  Due,  C.  L.  Ibsen’s  Early  Youth,  Critic  49:  33-40. 

An  old  friend’s  recollections  of  Grimstad  days;  reproductions  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  verses,  and  sketches  by  Ibsen;  a  sketch  of  Ibsen  by  Ernest  Haskell. 

209.  Enander,  J.  a.  Ibsen’s  Letters,  Outlook  82:  321-23. 

Good  analysis  of  Ibsen’s  character  as  seen  in  his  letters. 

210.  France,  W.  O.  Ibsen’s  Letters,  Nation  82:  243-44. 

211.  Gilder,  Jeannette  L.  Ibsen  Tells  the  Story  of  His  Life  in  Letters  to 
His  Friends,  Critic  48:  280-82. 

212.  Gosse,  Edmund.  Ibsen,  Atlantic  Mo.  98:  30-44. 

Ibsen  as  the  poetical  “agitator”  of  his  age.  Good  clear  discussion  of  the 
man  foremost,  his  individualism,  his  relation  to  Holberg. 

213.  Howells,  W.  D.  Ibsen  Seen  in  his  Letters,  Harper’s  112:  958-61. 

Ibsen  as  the  “abiding  dupe  of  a  heartless  selfishness  dedicated  to  the 
exploitation  of  a  supposed  genius.” 

214.  Howells,  W.  D.  Henrik  Ibsen,  North  American  Rev.  183:  1-14. 

The  plays  “.  .  .  will  never  have  a  great  or  a  small  popularity  with  our 
race,  in  any  of  the  seven  seas;  and  yet,  for  all  the  reasons  against  them, 
however  furiously  urged,  we  should  be  the  better  for  their  wide  acceptance, 
honester  and  cleanlier.” 

215.  Huneker,  J.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Scribner’s  40:  351-61. 

“. .  .  By  some  critical  hocus-pocus  the  world  was  led  for  years  to  believe 
that  the  lofty  thinker,  moralist,  and  satirist  concealed  an  immoral  teacher. 
It  is  an  old  trick  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  his  mimic  people.  Ibsen  was 
fathered  with  all  the  sins  of  his  characters.  Instead  of  being  studied  from 
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life,  they  were,  so  we  averred,  the  result  of  a  morbid  brain,  the  brain  of  a 
pessimist  and  a  hater  of  his  kind.” 

216.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Brand,  A  Dramatic  Poem  tr.  by  J.  M.  Olberman,  A.  F. 
Ellis,  Portland,  Oregon. 

217.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Brand,  A  Dramatic  Poem  Translated  in  the  Original 
Metres  by  F.  E.  Garret,  Dutton,  N.  Y.  (T.  F.  Unwin,  London,  1894.) 

2l7a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  the  Richard  Mansfield  Acting  Version,  an 
abridgment  of  the  Archer  translation,  Reilly  &  Britton,  Chicago. 

2l7b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Love’s  Comedy,  tr.  by  C.  H.  Herford,  Sergei’s,  Chicago. 

2l7c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Little  Eyolf,  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  When  We  Dead 
Awaken,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

218.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Sage  and  the  Ballad,  tr.  by  Ethel  Hearn,  Contemporary 
Rev.  90:  318-31. 

219.  Larsen,  Thorleif.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Canadian  Mo.  27:  416-20.  Favorable 
comments  on  Ibsen’s  works  and  influence. 

220.  Matthews,  Brander.  Ibsen  the  Playwright,  Bookman  22:  568-75;  23: 
18-27. 

This  essay  was  later  incorporated  into  his  book.  Inquiries  and  Opinions 
(See  266).  Ibsen  “. . .  lacks  the  clear  serenity  of  Sophocles,  the  depth  and 
the  breadth  of  the  myriad-minded  Shakespeare,  the  humorous  toleration 
of  Molifire.  . .  .  There  are  few  of  his  social  dramas  in  which  we  cannot  find 
more  than  a  hint  of  abnormal  eccentricity  or  of  morbid  perversity;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  most  of  them  fail  to  attain  the  dignity  of  true 
and  lofty  tragedy.”  “There  is  obvious  significance  in  the  fact  that  of  all 
Ibsen’s  dramas  those  which  have  won  widest  popularity  in  the  theatre  it¬ 
self  are  those  which  most  frankly  accept  the  Gallic  framework — The 
Pillars  of  Society,  A  Doll’s  House  and  Hedda  Gabler.” 

221.  Olson,  J.  E.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Dial  40:  351-52. 

A  brief  tribute. 

222.  Olson,  J.  E.  Ibsen  Intime,  Dial  40:  379-80. 

Emphasizes  warmth  of  Ibsen’s  nature  as  revealed  in  his  letters  and 
intimate  relationships. 

223.  Payne,  W.  M.  Peer  Gynt,  Dial  41:  309-11. 

Mansfield’s  performance  in  Chicago,  the  first  production  of  Peer  Gynt 
in  the  English  language. 

224.  Payne,  W.  M.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Harper’s  Weekly  50:  816. 

Tribute  to  Ibsen;  his  character  as  revealed  in  his  works. 

225.  Payne,  W.  M.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Dial  40:  351-52. 

“The  fact  of  his  greatness,  although  now  generally  recognized  by  those 
whose  verdict  is  decisive  in  such  matters,  has  only  recently  emerged  from 
the  welter  of  a  controversy  as  fierce  and  as  protracted  as  that  which, 
during  substantially  the  same  period,  obscured  the  epoch-making  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Darwin  and  Wagner. ...  So  the  ideas  of  this  man,  and  the 
dramatic  nieces  which  embodied  them,  had  to  fight  their  way  by  slow 
degrees,  for  they  found  arrayed  against  them  all  the  forces  of  philistinism 
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and  all  the  prejudices  of  a  society  given  over  to  materialism,  and  self* 
satisfaction,  and  comfortable  compromise.  To  such  a  society,  the  message 
of  this  uncompromising  idealist  came  like  a  cold  blast  from  the  north; 
it  was  too  bracing  for  weakened  natures,  too  tonic  for  enervated  constitu¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  According  to  the  legend,  Ibsen  is  an  ugly  realist  in  his  artistic 
method,  a  cold  analyst  devoid  of  human  sympathies,  a  cynical  contemner 
of  mankind,  and  a  pessimist  of  the  deepest  dye.  This  arraignment,  gro¬ 
tesque  as  it  is  to  the  careful  reader  of  what  Ibsen  has  written,  has  been 
most  effectively  brought  against  him,  has  proved  convincing  to  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  careless  observers,  and,  although  it  has  now  lost  much  of  its 
force,  still  needs  to  be  met  by  the  emphatic  denial  of  those  who  have  seen 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  great  dramatist’s  teaching,  and  are  grateful  for 
its  ethical  uplift.” 

226.  Schmidt,  F.  G.  Ibsen’s  Influence  upon  German  Literature,  Poet-Lore  17: 
112-18. 

“What  attracted  modem  German  dramatists  to  Ibsen  was  his  high  rank 
and  fame  as  a  poet  and  his  skill  and  mastery  in  technique,  his  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  society,  truth  and  freedom,  his  courage  of  conviction.” 

227.  Slosson,  Edwin  E.  Ibsen  as  an  Interpreter  of  American  Life,  Independent 
60: 1253-55. 

“In  this  country,  especially,  where  some  of  the  plays  are  never  seen  and 
rarely  read,  the  ideas  of  Ibsen  have  the  freshness  and  interest  that  they  had 
when  they  first  startled  Europe.  And  nowhere  is  their  galvanic  shock  more 
needed  than  here.  His  mission  is  to  rouse  people  from  self-complacency  and 
stolid  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are.  Even  more  than  Norway, 
America  lies  apart  from  the  great  currents  of  modem  thought,  and  there 
are  eddies  of  provincialism  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
that  would  match  anything  of  the  kind  in  Scandinavia.  Ibsen  describes 
our  small  towns  better  than  our  own  writers.” 

228.  Stone,  Jane  D.  Ibsen’s  Brand,  Poet-Lore  17:  60-68. 

Good  interpretation. 

229.  Symons,  A.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  251:  707-21.  (Same  in  Quart.  Rev. 
205:  375-97.) 

“Ibsen’s  concern  is  with  character;  and  no  playwright  has  created  a 
more  probable  gallery  of  characters  with  whom  we  can  become  so  easily 
and  so  completely  familiar.  .  .  .”  “In  these  hard,  crabbed,  formal,  painfully 
tmthful  letters  we  see  the  whole  narrow,  precise  and  fanatical  soul  of  this 
Puritan  of  art,  who  sacrificed  himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
country  to  an  artistic  sense  of  duty  only  to  be  paralleled  among  those 
religious  people  whom  he  hated  and  resembled.” 

230.  Thomas,  Calvin.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Nation  82:  242-44. 

“It  is  not  likely  that  his  books  will  be  extensively  read  in  translation  as 
‘mere  literature,’  because  with  the  exception  of  Brand,  they  are  lacking 
in  all  the  elements  of  higher  edification. .  . .  There  are  signs  that  outside 
of  Scandinavia  his  vogue  is  on  the  wane,  and,  tmth  to  tell,  he  has  little 
claim  to  the  august  title  of  world  poet.  .  . .  The  best  of  him — his  poetry, 
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his  suggestiveness,  his  wonderfully  pregnant  style,  his  subtle  intensities 
and  illuminative  flashes — are  to  a  great  extent  lost  in  translation.  It  would 
not  be  very  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  world  at  large  should  decide  to 
neglect  him.” 

231.  Walsh,  James  J.  Medical  Aspects  of  Ibsen,  Independent  61:  444-47. 

“No  one  since  Shakespeare  has  succeeded  in  painting  so  truthfully  to  life 
various  types  of  mental  peculiarities.” 

232.  Whitcomb,  Selden.  Ibsen’s  Work  and  Influence,  Review  of  Reviews  34: 
37-39. 

“His  characters  are  either  abnormally  stupid  or  morbidly  intense,  some¬ 
times  to  the  extreme  bounds  of  sanity.” 

233.  Anon.  Mansfield’s  Peer  Gynt,  Cur.  Lit.  41 :  654-55. 

Quotations  from  enthusiastic  newspaper  accounts  in  Chicago. 

234.  Anon.  New  Light  on  Ibsen’s  character,  Cur.  Lit.  41:  416-18. 

Summary  of  Brandes’  account  of  Ibsen’s  friendship  with  Emilie  Bardach. 

235.  Anon.  Personal  Traits,  Cur.  Lit.  41:  62-63. 

236.  Anon.  Commanding  Influence  of  Ibsen,  Cur.  Lit.  41:  57-61. 

Chiefly  quotations  from  tributes  paid  to  Ibsen  in  both  European  and 
American  newspapers. 

237.  Anon.  Why  Ibsen  Abandoned  Shakespearean  Themes,  Cur.  Lit.  41 :  304- 

05.  Summary  of  G.  L.  Dickinson’s  article  in  Independent  Review  (Lon¬ 
don)  July. 

238.  Anon.  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  Cur.  Lit.  41 :  68-72. 

A  synopsis  of  the  play  with  many  passages  quoted. 

239.  Anon.  Henrik  Ibsen — his  Plays  and  his  Philosophy,  Theatre  6:  177. 

“The  one  thing  that  is  perfectly  plain  in  all  his  plays  is  that  he  hated, 
in  addition  to  his  native  land,  all  mankind.”  This  article  is  censured  in  the 
following  number  of  Theatre  (p.  viii)  in  a  letter  by  Anne  Peacock  who 
objects  to  labelling  Ibsen  as  provincial  and  obscure. 

240.  Anon.  Ibsen  as  a  World-force  from  many  View-points,  Review  of  Reviews 
34:  96-99. 

A  r6sum6  of  other  articles  on  Ibsen  by  Gosse,  Brandes,  Slosson,  Archer, 
Due,  and  of  editorials. 

241.  Anon.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Outlook  83:  259-61. 

“. .  .  Ibsen  stood  alone,  a  militant  individualist  in  a  socialistic  age.  For 
him  the  ultimate  aim  was  the  perfectly  untrammeled  expression  of  the 
individual  will.  His  theory  of  society,  if  worked  out,  would  make  society 
impossible.” 

242.  Anon.  Peer  Gynt  and  Other  Ibsen  Plays,  Theatre  6:  291-94. 

“To  sum  the  matter  up,  it  is  plain  that  the  Ibsen  cult  is  largely  an 
affectation.  Even  if  the  promoters  of  the  public  performance  of  certain 
plays  by  the  great  Norwegian  understand  the  author,  it  is  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  make  any  large  number  of  practical-minded  Americans  get  at 
the  bottom  of  such  recondite  things.  ...  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  will 
not  be  helped  out  by  the  production  of  plays.  The  intent  and  sense  is  no 
doubt  there,  but  it  is  writ  in  Greek  or  some  equally  incomprehensible 
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language.  It  is  Norwegian  and  will  stay  Norwegian.  The  symbols  are  as 
bafl9ing  as  anything  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  some  past  age.  It  is  pure 
pedantry  to  pretend  to  know  what  it  all  means.  .  . 

243.  Anon.  Ibsen  and  Grieg,  Reader  8:  44(1-41. 

“. . .  The  world  owes  Ibsen  a  debt  for  the  timely  encouragement  he 
gave  to  Grieg.” 

244.  Anon.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  at  Harvard,  Reader  9:  105-08. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history  Harvard  this  winter  invited  to  its  lecture- 
platform  a  writer  of  modem  plays.”  Much  of  his  talk  dealt  with  Ibsen  and 
his  plays. 

245.  Anon.  Reader  8:  324-25. 

Brief  biographical  account  and  comments  on  the  plays. 

246.  Anon.  Sewanee  Rev.  14:  384. 

A  note  on  the  death  of  Ibsen. 

246a.  Anon.  Critic  49:  1. 

An  account  quoted  from  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  of  Mrs.  Alec 
Tweedie’s  visits  to  Ibsen,  her  description  of  him  and  his  home. 

1907 

247.  Archer,  W.  Ibsen’s  Imperialism,  Nineteenth  Cent.  61 :  244-55. 

Discussion  of  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

248.  Arnold,  LeRoy.  To  Mme.  Nazimova  as  Nora,  Theatre  7:  218. 

A  poem  written  after  seeing  the  actress’  portrayal  of  Nora  in  Ibsen’s 
A  Doll's  House;  portrait  of  Nazimova  as  Nora. 

249.  Cary,  Elizabeth  L.  Madame  Nazimova’s  Nora  and  Hedda,  Putnam’s 
Mo.  2:  72-77. 

250.  Cary,  Elizabeth  L.  Two  Impersonations  of  Peer  Gynt,  Putnam’s  Mo. 
2:  193-96. 

Comparison  of  Mansfield  and  Warner  Gland. 

251.  CoLBRON,  Grace  I.  Bookman  24:  477. 

A  review  of  Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen  (See  192). 

252.  Colby,  F.  M.  Analogies  of  a  Disagreeable  Heroine,  Bookman  25:  467-71. 

This  essay,  a  humorous,  satirical  defense  of  Hedda,  was  included  in  his 
Constrained  Attitudes  (See  332). 

253.  Dowden,  Edward.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Eclectic  148:  55-70. 

Self-realization  in  Ibsen. 

254.  Eluott,  Sarah  B.  Ibsen,  Sewanee  Rev.  15:  75-99. 

The  man  and  his  work;  his  attempts  to  rouse  people  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

254a.  Emery,  Mabel  S.  Norway  through  the  Stereoscope;  Notes  on  a  Journey 
through  the  Land  of  the  Vikings,  edited  by  Julius  E.  Olson  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Knute  Nelson,  Underwoods,  N.  Y. 

255.  Finnegan,  James,  Jr.  An  Ibsen  Girl,  Harper’s  Weekly  51:  1384. 

A  poem. 

256.  Flom,  George  T.  A  History  of  Scandinavian  Studies  in  American  Uni- 
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versities,  Iowa  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  n.s.  153,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

257.  Frohman,  Charles.  Why  Some  of  Our  Dramatists  Fail,  Theatre  7:  324. 

“Dramas  of  the  Ibsen  type  attract  many  people  because  of  their  very 
morbidity  and  also  because  of  their  matchless  technique.  As  a  constructor 
of  dramas  Ibsen  is  unexcelled.  But  his  plays  will  never  become  popular. 
They  may  attract  large  audiences  in  northern  Europe,  but  never  in 
America.  Americans  do  not  understand  Ibsen’s  characters,  particularly  his 
women.” 

258.  Hamilton,  Clayton.  The  Psychology  of  Theatre  Audiences,  Forum  39: 
234-48. 

This  article  is  included  in  his  Theory  of  the  Theatre  (See  340).  “The 
greatest  works  of  Ibsen  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  cultured  individual 
and  not  by  the  uncultured  crowd.  That  is  why  the  breadth  of  his  appeal 
will  never  equal  that  of  Shakespeare,  in  spite  of  his  unfathomable  intellect 
and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  technique  of  his  art.  Only  his  more  common¬ 
place  plays— Doll’s  House,  for  example — have  attained  a  wide  success.” 

259.  Hankin,  St.  John.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  as  Critic,  Fortn.  87:  1061-66. 

Quotations  from  Shaw’s  writings  to  show  his  attitude  toward  Ibsen; 
explanation  of  Ibsen’s  unpopularity. 

259a.  Hawkins,  C.  J.  Will  the  Home  Survive?  A  study  of  tendencies  in  modem 
literature,  WTiittaker,  N.  Y.,  ch.  1 :  Ibsen’s  Ethics  of  Marriage. 

260.  Huneker,  J.  After  Ibsen?  Forum  39:  248-54. 

The  need  of  Ibsen’s  teachings  in  America. 

261.  Hyde,  George  M.  Ibsen  the  Tmth-teller,  Book-Buyer  32:  111-112. 

Mainly  quotations  from  Archer’s  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of 
Hedda  Gabler. 

261a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Pretenders,  .\cting  version  of  the  Yale  University 
Dramatic  Association  from  the  W.  Archer  translation;  introduction  by 
W.  L.  Phelps,  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

262.  Johnson,  Owen.  Mme.  Alla  Nazimova,  Century  74:  219-27. 

An  article  about  Nazimova’s  performances  in  New  York  in  A  Doll’s 
House  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

263.  Lee,  Je  annette.  Key  to  Ibsen,  Putnam’s  Mo.  1 : 243-49, 365-74, 493-502, 
617-27  (Nov.  ’06-Feb.  ’07). 

Published  in  book  (See  264). 

264.  Lee,  Jeannette.  The  Ibsen  Secret,  Putnam’s,  N.  Y. 

Deals  largely  with  symbolism  in  Ibsen’s  later  plays.  For  reviews,  see 
295,  288a,  311. 

265.  McFall,  Haldane.  Ibsen,  The  Man,  his  Art,  and  his  Significance,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Shepard  &  Co.,  New  York  &  San  Francisco. 

TTie  first  English  biography  of  Ibsen,  “.  .  .  a  curious  compound  of  in- 
discriminating  eulogy  and  sound  criticism”  (Nation  84:  137),  gives  the 
plots  of  the  plays  and  biographical  material  based  chiefly  on  the  works  of 
Jaeger,  Brandes,  Gosse  and  Archer. 
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266.  Matthews,  Brander.  Inquiries  and  Opinions,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  229- 
79:  Ibsen  the  Playwright. 

“Strong  lack  of  sympathy  with  Ibsen,”  predilection  for  French  standards 
betrays  “the  author’s  unfamiliarity  with  important  data  and  studies 
bearing  upon  the  evolution  of  Ibsen’s  art  as  a  play^vright”  (Henderson, 
see  295). 

267.  Matthews,  B.  Was  Ibsen  Really  a  Genius?  Munsey’s  37:  296-301. 

The  four  chief  elements  of  Ibsen’s  greatness  defined:  master  of  stage¬ 
craft,  creator  of  character,  a  stylist,  a  philosopher.  “Here  is  one  reason  why 
his  vogue  has  been  far  less  in  these  United  States,  where  we  are  all  more  or 
less  individualistic.  ...  In  the  United  States  Ibsen  has  seemed  to  be 
preaching  to  the  converted,  whereas  in  Germany  he  was  exhorting  those 
who  needed  just  the  message  he  was  delivering.” 

268.  Moses,  Montrose  J.  Richard  Mansfield  and  Peer  Gynt,  The  Times 
(N.  Y.)  1:313-20,  Feb. 

269.  Mulliken,  Clara  A.  Reading  List  on  Modern  Dramatists  in  Bulletin  of 
Bibliography  5:  no.  2,  32-37;  no.  3,  49-53;  no.  4,  69. 

270.  Nazimova,  .Alla.  Ibsen’s  Women,  Independent  63:  909-14. 

Tells  her  interpretation  of  Ibsen  roles.  “Of  all  Ibsen’s  women  Hilda 
Wangel  is  the  one  I  like  best  to  play.  .  .  .”  “It  is  curious  that  men  are  more 
interested  in  Hedda;  women  in  Nora.  I  played  them  alternately  last  year 
and  I  could  have  told  by  looking  at  the  audience  through  the  peephole 
in  the  curtain  which  play  was  to  be  given,  because  there  were  so  many 
more  men  in  the  audience  on  the  Hedda  nights.” 

271.  Patterson,  Ada.  An  Interview  with  a  Multiple  Woman,  Theatre  7:  219. 

References  to  difficulties  in  playing  Hedda  and  Nora  and  Nazimova’s 
love  for  part  of  Hilda  Wangel;  five  illustrations  of  Nazimova  in  Ibsen’s 
plays. 

272.  Peacock,  Anne.  Mme.  Nazimova  to  Enact  her  Ideal  W’oman,  Theatre  7: 
231-32. 

Nazimova  objects  to  symbolic  interpretation  of  The  Master  Builder. 

273.  Rogers,  Joseph  M.  Ibsen  and  His  Ism,  Lippincott  79:  491-501. 

Ibsen  is  “a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  for  many  years  to  come.  .  .  .  That 
he  will  ever  become  popular  seems  improbable.” 

274.  Saintsbury,  George.  The  Later  Nineteenth  Century',  Scribner’s,  N.  Y., 
pp.  307-326:  Ibsen. 

“Ibsen  may  be  of  an  age — it  does  not  say  much  for  the  age,  but  let  it 
be  so.  He  is  not  for  all  time.  He  is  parochial,  and  not  of  a  very  large  or  a 
very  distinguished  parish.  He  is,  in  that  parish,  a  frequenter  chiefly  of  the 
hospital  and  the  asylum.  Stage-craft  he  may  have.  A  certain  poetical  gift 
he  certainly  has,  though  he  throws  it  from  him  for  the  most  part”  (p.  326). 

275.  Smedley,  Constance.  The  Hedda  Gabler  of  Today,  Fortn.  88:  77-90. 

An  analysis  of  the  three  types  of  men  in  Hedda  Gabler  and  Hedda  from 
the  point  of  view  of  each  of  these  men;  an  analysis  of  Hedda  and  the  tyi)e 
she  represents. 

276.  Stone,  Jane  D.  Peer  Gynt — An  Interpretation,  Poet-Lore  18:  383-92. 


277.  Strunsky,  Simon.  Dougherty  on  Ibsen,  Bookman  26:  293-97. 

278.  Tridon,  Andre.  The  “Symbolism”  of  Peer  Gynt,  Theatre  7 :  48-49. 

“There  are  no  symbols  in  Peer  Gynt.  There  are  only  allusions  to  facts 
unknown  to  most  of  us,  but  so  familiar  to  Scandinavian  minds  that  Peer 
Gynt  may  be  properly  called  the  Aeneid  or  the  Odyssey  of  Scandina¬ 
via.  .  .  .”  Tridon  explains  the  folk-lore  source  of  much  in  Peer  Gynt,  and 
concludes  his  article:  “Nothing  supernatural,  all  human,  intensely  hu¬ 
man.”  Six  illustrations  from  MansSeld’s  production. 

279.  Untermeyer,  Louis.  Nazimova  as  Hedda  Gabler.  Theatre  7:  219. 

A  sonnet. 

280.  VV’ooDBRiDGE,  H.  E.  Mrs.  W'harton’s  Fruit  of  the  Tree  and  Ibsen’s  Ros- 
mersholm.  Nation  85:  514. 

281.  Anon.  Nation  85:  84-85. 

A  review  of  A.  .ball’s  Henrik  Ibsen  als  Dichler  und  Denker  (Niemeyer, 
Halle). 

282.  Anon.  Nation  85:  477. 

A  review  of  .\rcher  edition.  The  Collected  HV/fex  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  vol.  V, 
Emperor  and  Galilean. 

283.  Anon.  Origins  of  Hedda  Gabler  and  The  Master-Builder,  Nation  83:  170. 

Reviews  .\rcher  edition,  vol.  X. 

284.  Anon.  Ibsen’s  Voice  from  the  Grave,  Cur.  Lit.  42:  300-2. 

The  revival  of  Ibsen’s  plays  by  Mansfield  and  Nazimova. 

285.  Anon.  Peer  Gynt,  Theatre  7 :  86-87. 

On  the  production  at  the  New  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25. 

286.  .Anon.  Where  Ibsen  Failed,  Cur.  Lit.  43:  88-89. 

Ibsen’s  individualism;  chiefly  a  r6sum6  of  Matthews’  article  (See  267). 

287.  .Anon.  Mansfield  in  Peer  Gynt,  Reader  9:  225-26. 

288.  .Anon.  Nation  85:  266-67. 

Review  of  John  Paulsen’s  Erinnerungen  an  Henrik  Ibsen,  Stechert  &  Co., 
N.  Y. 

288a.  Anon.  Nation  85:  500. 

A  review  of  J.  Lee’s  Ibsen  Secret  (See  264). 

289.  Anon.  Nazimova  in  The  Master-Builder,  Harper’s  Weekly  51:  1496-97. 

1908 

290.  Baussan,  Charles.  The  Moral  Ideas  of  Ibsen,  Catholic  World  87 :  785-93. 

A  rather  antagonistic  article  showing  Ibsen,  the  individualist,  “the 
artistocratic  anarchist,”  against  society. 

291.  Caffin,  Charles  H.  The  .Appreciation  of  the  Drama,  Baker  &  Taylor, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  162-237:  Hedda  Gabler. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  dramatic  technique,  structure,  etc.,  of  Hedda 
Gabler. 

292.  Eaton,  W.  P.  American  Stage  of  Today,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston, 
pp.  132-149:  Harps  in  the  .Air. 

An  account  of  Nazimova  in  The  Master-Builder.  “Henrik  Ibsen  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  playwrights  in  America  today.  .  .  .  His  printed  plays 
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are  among  the  books  most  in  demand  in  the  New  York  public  libraries; 
they  are  sold  in  great  numbers  at  the  book  shops;  they  are  a  part  of  all 
collegiate  courses  in  the  drama.” 

293.  Franklin,  Fabian.  People  and  Problems,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  308-11: 
Ibsenism  and  Truth. 

“. . .  Ibsen’s  dramas  produce  an  effect  of  unmitigated  depression.” 

294.  Gosse,  Edmund.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

Biography;  criticisms  of  the  plays;  personal  and  intellectual  character¬ 
istics  of  Ibsen. 

295.  Henderson,  Archibald  M.  The  Ibsen  Harvest,  Atlantic  102:  258-62. 

Reviews  briefly  McFall’s  biography  (See  265),  Lee’s  Ibsen  Secret  (See 
264),  Matthews’  Ibsen  the  Playwright  (See  266),  Shaw’s  Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism  (See  55),  Gosse’s  Ibsen  (See  294)  and  Archer’s  edition  of  The 
Works  of  Ibsen. 

296.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Collected  Works,  with  introduction  by  Archer  and  Her- 
ford.  Viking  edition,  13  vols.,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

297.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Doll’s  House  and  Little  Eyolf,  edited  by  H.  L.  Mencken 
with  introduction  and  notes.  Players’  Ibsen,  Luce  &  Co.,  Boston. 

297a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Brand,  et  Dramatisk  Digt,  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  J.  E.  Olson,  Anderson  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

298.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  New  Letters  of,  translated  by  A.  Kildal  and  L.  J.  Bailey, 
Poet-Lore  19:  420-38. 

299.  Low,  Frances  H.  The  Parlour  Woman  or  the  Club  Woman?  Fortn.  89; 
113-24. 

An  answer  to  Constance  Smedley’s  article  (See  275).  Chiefly  a  discussion 
of  Hedda  Gabler  as  a  model  of  the  modem  woman. 

300.  Mailly,  W.  Henrik  Ibsen’s  The  Master-Builder,  Arena  39: 160-65. 

Synopsis  of  the  play;  an  account  of  Nazimova’s  performance. 

301.  Monroe,  W.  S.  In  Viking  Land,  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  pp.  260-77:  Norse 
Letters  and  Henrik  Ibsen. 

302.  Moses,  M.  J.  Henrik  Ibsen:  The  Man  and  his  Plays,  Kennerley,  N.  Y. 

Biography  with  full  interpretations  of  the  plays;  brief  accounts  of  stage 
history  of  each  play  in  various  countries;  bibliography. 

303.  Rose,  Henry.  Ibsen  as  a  Religious  Teacher,  Con  temp.  Rev.  93:  692-708. 

Religious  elements  in  Peer  Gynt. 

304.  Smedley,  C.  In  Defence  of  Hedda  Gabler,  Fortn.  89:  565-67  (See  299). 

305.  Vaughan,  C.  E.  Types  of  Tragic  Drama,  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  pp.  261-272: 
Ibsen’s  later  plays. 

“How  far  is  the  scheme  of  Ibsen’s  dramas,  the  design  as  apart  from  the 
execution  of  it,  compatible  with  the  highest  ends  at  which  tragedy  can  aim? 
Are  not  his  details  overloaded,  his  themes  depressing,  his  characters  too 
persistently  lacking  in  the  nobler,  the  more  heroic,  qualities,  without 
which  our  sympathies  remain  cold?  ...  I  question  whether  plays,  con- 
stmcted  on  such  a  model  as  that  of  Ghosts,  could  ever  raise  us  to  the  purer 
atmosphere — the  ‘calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent’ — which  the  master 
spirits  of  tragic  drama  have  habitually  breathed.” 
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306.  Wannamaker,  W.  H.  Ibsen  for  American  Readers,  So.  Atlantic  Quarterly 
7:  189-94. 

Criticism  of  Gosse’s  Henrik  Ibsen  (See  294);  brief  discussion  of  Peer 
Gynt  and  Brand.  “The  later  stage  plays,  however  great,  such  as  Hedda 
Gabler  and  A  Doll’s  House,  are  hopelessly  pessimistic.” 

307.  WiEHR,  Josef.  Hebbel  und  Ibsen  in  ihren  anschauungen  verglichen, 
Stuttgart.  Ph.D.  thesis,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 

308.  Winter,  Wm.  Other  Days,  being  chronicles  and  memories  of  the  stage, 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Only  reference  to  Ibsen:  “The  fads  have  their  little  day;  but,  sooner  or 
later,  the  world  comes  back  to  the  right  standard — to  beauty,  purity, 
simplicity,  truth.  In  McCullough’s  day  there  was  no  thought  of  devoting 
the  theatre  to  the  exposition  of  physical  disease  or  to  the  analysis  of  morbid 
emotion  and  degenerate  physical  propensities.  His  breezy  laugh  would  have 
blown  the  Ibsen  bubble  from  the  stage.  He  would  have  set  the  heel  of 
amused  contempt  on  all  such  sickly  humbugs  as  Maeterlinck,  Sudermann, 
and  Shaw.” 

309.  Anon.  Ibsen  Today,  Outlook  89:  414-15. 

Reviews  of  Archer  edition,  Gosse’s  biography,  and  Laurvik  and  Mori- 
son’s  Letters. 

310.  Anon.  Danish  Interpretation  of  Ibsen’s  Development,  Review  of  Reviews 
37:  626-27. 

Translated  quotations  from  Just  Bing’s  article  in  the  Copenhagen  Til- 
skueren  claiming  that  Ibsen’s  wife  was  the  model  for  Hjordis  and  Svanhild; 
indirect  influence  of  Camilla  Collett’s  The  Bureaucrat’s  Daughters  upon 
Ibsen’s  early  work. 

311.  Anon.  Ibsen,  Independent  64:  921-22. 

“Fifteen  years  ago  a  man  who  read  Ibsen’s  plays  in  this  country  was 
regarded  as  an  eccentric,  and  if  he  professed  to  admire  them,  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  affectation  or  worse.” 

312.  Anon.  Rosmersholm,  Theatre  8:  32-33. 

1909 

313.  Archer,  W.  The  New  Drama  and  the  New  Theater,  McClure’s  34:  3-16. 

The  trend  of  the  new  drama;  the  independent  theatres  in  England, 
France,  and  America;  Ibsen  and  nationalism. 

314.  Archer,  W.  From  Ibsen’s  Workshop,  Forum  42:  506-22.  (Same  in  Fortn. 
92:976-92.) 

315.  Bishop,  W.  S.  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt — a  Philosophy  of  Life,  Sewanee  Rev.  17: 
475-87. 

Interpretation  of  this  play  as  an  allegory  of  human  life. 

316.  CoLBRON,  Grace  I.  North  Amer.  Rev.  189:  621-23. 

A  review  of  M.  J.  Moses’  biography  (See  302). 

317.  Dewhurst,  Frederick  E.  The  Losing  and  Finding  of  Life  in  Peer  Gynt, 
Paracelsus,  Brand,  Parsifal,  pub.  by  Mrs.  Dewhurst,  Chicago. 
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Four  short  essays  on  these  poems,  each  showing  a  different  phase  of 
character;  Peer  Gynt,  4-27 ;  Brand,  49-70. 

318.  VON  Ende,  Amelia.  Henrik  Ibsen  and  the  Women  of  his  Dramas,  Theatre 
10:  48-50,  52,  54. 

Illustrations  of  actresses  in  Ibsen  roles.  “He  is  the  poet  prophet  of  the 
Eternal  Feminine  . .  .  which  stands  for  Idealism,  seeking  spiritual  values 
in  material  life.” 

319.  Flom,  George.  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philology  8:  279-82. 

A  review  of  Olson’s  edition  of  Brand  (See  297a). 

320.  Hollander,  Lee  M.  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  24:  140-42. 

A  review  of  Olson’s  edition  of  Brand  (See  297a). 

321.  Huneker,  J.  Egoists,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  317-49:  Ibsen. 

Discusses  at  some  length  Ibsen’s  unpopularity  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

322.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Abydos,  Poet-Lore  20:  192-200. 

A  fragment  translated  by  Lee  M.  Hollander. 

323.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Fantasy  of  Peer  Gynt,  selections  translated  by  Isabella 
M.  Pagan,  Theosophical  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

324.  Maguire,  H.  How  to  Give  the  Peer  Gynt  Music  with  the  Poem,  Mu¬ 
sician  14:  494-95. 

325.  Thompson,  Tollett  B.  Ibsen’s  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  Poet-Lore  20: 
201-17. 

“.  .  .  All  life  is  to  him  an  allegory,  full  of  a  deeper  meaning.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  reasons  why  his  dramas  always  assume  the  form  of  allegory.” 

Discusses  briefly  all  plays  following  A  Doll’s  House;  full  discussion  of 
When  We  Dead  Awaken  with  reference  to  the  need  of  a  perfect  individual 
freedom. 

326.  WooDBRiDGE,  H.  E.  Winterfeast  and  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland,  Nation 
89:  352. 

A  letter  showing  the  indebtedness  of  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  to  Ibsen. 

327.  Anon.  A  Sane  Book  on  Ibsen,  Outlook  91:  773-74. 

A  review  of  Moses’  biography  (See  302).  “This  book,  and  others  which 
have  appeared  within  late  years,  indicate  that  the  Ibsen  madness  has 
passed,  and  something  like  a  just  estimate  of  the  man  is  now  possible. 
Those  who  contented  themselves  with  ridiculing  him  are  now  endeavoring 
seriously  to  account  for  him;  those  who  regarded  him  as  the  apostle  of  a 
new  kind  of  dramatic  art  and  the  master  of  a  new  order  of  poetry  are 
beginning  to  see  that  his  observation  was  limited,  that  he  knew  only  a 
section  of  life,  that  he  lacked  variety,  nobility,  and  in  the  largest  sense, 
sanity.  He  was  an  accomplished  social  surgeon,  and  an  extremely  adroit 
and  effective  dramatist.  He  has  had  great  influence  on  the  dramatic 
writing  of  his  time;  but  he  was  not  a  great  thinker,  not  a  great  interpreter 
of  life,  not  a  great  dramatist  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  When  one 
remembers  that  among  the  entire  throng  of  men  and  women  who  people 
his  dramas  there  is  not  one  noble  or  generous  person,  the  story  of  his 
limitations  is  told.” 
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328.  Anon.  Independent  66;  1400. 

Reviews  of  Moses’  biography  and  the  Players’  Ibsen  (See  297). 

1910 

329.  Alden,  Raymond  M.  The  Decline  of  Poetic  Justice,  Atlantic  105:  265-66. 

Poetic  justice  in  Ghosts,  Hedda  Gabler,  and  W ild  Duck. 

330.  Brigham,  Johnson.  The  Banker  in  Literature,  The  Bankers  Pub.  Co., 
N.  Y.,  ch.  X,  part  III,  pp.  190-203:  Ibsen’s  Hehner. 

“The  inherent  weakness  of  Ibsen’s  study  lies  in  the  wife’s  failure  to 
recognize  the  possibility  of  soul-growth  in  her  repentant  husband.” 

331.  Chapman,  John  Jay.  Learning  and  Other  Essays,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  pp.  83-85:  Norway,  a  parody  on  Ibsen. 

332.  Colby,  Frank  Moore.  Constrained  .\ttitudes,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
ch.  IV,  pp.  57-86:  The  Humdrum  of  Revolt. 

A  discussion  of  Hedda  Gabler.  “She  has  been  violently  assailed  and 
with  equal  violence  ‘interpreted’  any  time  these  twenty  years.  In  spite  of 
the  attacks  and  the  even  deadlier  explanations,  the  play  has  been  several 
times  successfully  presented  on  the  .\merican  stage.  I  have  happened  to 
see  it  only  twice — once  with  a  native  actress  scolding  vinegarishly  in  the 
title  role,  and  again  with  a  Russian  lady  singing  approximate  English  and 
inventing  a  character  of  whom  Ibsen  had  never  dreamt.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the 
excellent  gentlemen  who  were  the  most  vituperative  in  the  capacity  of 
critics  were  the  most  enraptured  as  play-goers.  For  a  gift  like  Ibsen’s 
enlivens  these  jaded  folk  far  more  than  they  are  willing  to  admit.” 

333.  Cltrran,  Edward  F.  Ellen  Key’s  Analysis  of  Ibsen’s  Women,  Cur.  Lit. 
48:411-13. 

Quotations  from  an  article  in  the  Paris  Revue  by  Ellen  Key. 

334.  Dowden,  Edward.  Essays  Modern  and  Elizabethan,  Dutton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  pp.  26-61 :  Henrik  Ibsen. 

335.  Bjj^rnson,  B.  Modem  Norwegian  Literature,  Forum  43:  360-70;  505-19. 

A  reprint  (See  96). 

336.  Eaton,  W.  P.  The  Bad  Morals  in  Good  Plays,  American  70;  545-54. 

“But  meantime  Ibsen’s  influence  continues  to  grow,  and  that  influence 
is  more  important  than  any  specific  play  he  ever  wrote.  That  influence  is 
an  influence  for  moral  honesty  in  the  drama,  against  the  shams  of  stage 
conventions,  for  principles  against  stage  trickery.  ...  It  has  been  the 
mission  of  Ibsen,  in  part  through  his  direct  appieal  to  audiences,  in  still 
larger  part  through  his  appeal  to  other  playwrights,  to  create  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  sentimentalized  or  false  morality  in  the  drama,  to  teach  the 
need  when  a  moral  issue  is  raised  of  facing  it  squarely  and  honestly,  and 
holding  the  whole  play  tme  to  its  underlying  principles.” 

337.  Eaton,  W.  P.  At  the  New  Theatre  and  Others,  The  American  Stage: 
Its  Problems  and  Performances  1908-1910,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  pp.  162-68:  Mrs.  Fiske  in  Pillars  of  Society;  pp.  168-75:  Nazimova  in 
Little  Eyolf . 
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338.  Grummann,  Paul  H.  Ibsen’s  Symbolism  in  The  Master-Builder  and 
\\’hen  We  Dead  Awaken,  Nebraska  Univ.  Studies  10:  235-43. 

Ibsen’s  habit  of  thought  is  symbolical;  similarity  of  problem  in  both 
plays;  sees  an  individual  who  impresses  him  as  a  type  and  around  this 
person  he  arrays  peculiarities  of  the  type. 

339.  Hajalton,  Clayton.  European  Dramatists  on  the  American  Stage,  Book¬ 
man  31:  410-21. 

Pillars  of  Society  and  Little  Eyolf  are  discussed. 

340.  Hamilton,  Clayton.  Theory  of  the  Theatre,  Holt,  N.  Y. 

In  his  definition  of  drama  and  its  essentials  he  makes  many  references 
to  Ibsen  and  his  later  plays. 

341.  Henderson,  A.  How  Ibsen  Made  His  Plays,  Bookman  31:  492-97. 

A  review  of  Ibsen’s  Nachgelassene  Sckriften,  ed.  by  Elias  and  Koht, 
Fischer,  Berlin.  “There  can  be  little  question  that  Ibsen’s  posthumous 
works,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  intricate  workings  of  Ibsen’s  mind  in  the 
actual  process  of  the  composition  of  his  plays,  are  of  far  more  universal 
and  permanent  interest  than  any  form  of  reserved  autobiography  or  self- 
analysis  Ibsen  may  have  contemplated  or  even  committed  to  paper.” 

342.  Henderson,  A.  Interpreters  of  Life  and  the  Modem  Spirit,  Kennerley, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  161-283:  Ibsen. 

“Ibsen’s  pathological  preoccupations  should  have  no  meaning  for 
America — his  dalliance  with  sick  consciences,  obsessed  p>ersonalities, 
wounded  souls,  disillusioned  fatalists.  But  America  should  take  to  heart 
Ibsen’s  bold  challenge  for  individual  freedom,  his  insistence  upon  moral 
duties,  his  concern  for  marriage  founded  upon  equitable  relations  between 
husband  and  wife,  his  claim  of  the  individual’s  right  to  develop  fully  and 
without  trammel,  and  lastly,  his  faith  that  human  love  and  the  happiness 
that  it  secures  for  the  individual  transcend  all . . .  the  victories  that  vault¬ 
ing  ambition  can  achieve.” 

343.  Henderson,  A.  Ibsen’s  Literary  Remains,  Nation  90:  169. 

Review  of  Koht  &  Elias’  edition  of  Ibsen’s  Nachgelassene  Sckriften 
(See  341). 

344.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Speeches  and  New  Letters,  tr.  by  Ame  Kildal  with  an 
introduction  by  Lee  Hollander,  Gorham  Press,  Boston. 

A  chronological  bibliography  of  Ibsen  translations,  performances,  and 
commentaries,  p.  121. 

345.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  On  the  Highlands,  a  translation  by  Hjalmar  Edgren, 
Poet-Lore  13:  335-48. 

346.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  From  Ibsen’s  Workshop:  Notes,  Scenarios,  and  Drafts  of 
the  Modem  Plays,  tr.  by  A.  G.  Chater  with  an  introduction  by  W.  Archer, 
Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

347.  Ibsen,  Henrik  On  the  Heights,  A  Tragedy  in  Lyrical  Ballads,  tr.  by 
W.  Norman  Guthrie,  Univ.  of  the  South,  Tenn. 

348.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Doll’s  House,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  and  Ghosts, 
tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp  and  Eleanor  Marx-Aveling,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

349.  Koht,  Halvdan.  Ibsen  as  a  Norwegian,  Nineteenth  Cent.  67:  346-55. 
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Points  out  errors  in  Gosse’s  biography;  no  German  ancestry;  deals 
largely  with  influence  of  Wergeland  upon  Ibsen’s  early  works. 

350.  Mencken,  H.  L.  Et-Dukkehjemiana,  Theatre  12:  41^4,  vi. 

History  and  p)erformances  of  A  Doll’s  House. 

351.  Metcalfe,  J.  S.  Production  of  Little  Eyolf  at  Nazimova’s  Theatre,  New 
York,  Life  55:  766. 

352.  Metcalfe,  J.  S.  Production  of  Pillars  of  Society  at  Lyceum  Theatre, 
New  York,  Life  55:  680-81. 

353.  Moore,  Emily  Gertrude.  Ibsen’s  Emperor  and  Galilean  and  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  Nebraska  Univ.  Studies  10:  243-59. 

354.  Reneau,  Georgia.  The  Aesthetics  of  Ibsen’s  Tragedies,  Chicago  Univ., 
typewritten  thesis,  41  pp. 

A  study  of  the  aesthetics  of  Peer  Gynt  and  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

355.  Shuman,  Edwin  L.  How  to  Judge  a  Book,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

A  number  of  brief  comments  on  Ibsen. 

356.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt  and  Paa  Vidderne,  Jour.  Eng.  Germ. 
Philology  9: 43-49. 

Similarity  of  theme  in  these  two  works. 

357.  Winter,  W.  Life  and  Art  of  Richard  Mansfield,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  ch.  17,  pp.  199-208:  Peer  Gynt. 

“The  Ibsen  movement . .  .  impressed  me  from  the  beginning,  as  un¬ 
healthful  and  injurious.  The  province  of  art,  and  especially  of  dramatic 
art,  is  beauty,  not  deformity;  the  need  of  the  world  is  to  be  cheered,  not 
depressed;  and  an  author  who  avows,  as  Ibsen  did,  that  he  goes  down  into 
the  sewers, — whatever  be  the  purpose  of  his  descent  into  those  insalubrious 
regions, — should  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  them.  .  .  .  The  colloquies 
written  by  Ibsen  are,  variously,  mawkish,  morose,  and  tainted,  and  that 
author,  proclaimed  as  an  artist  in  drama  or  a  sound  leader  of  thought,  is  a 
grotesque  absurdity.” 

358.  Winter,  W.  Ibsenites  and  Ibsenism,  Harper’s  Weekly  54:  24. 

Included  later  in  his  book.  The  Wallet  of  Time  (See  428). 

358a.  Wood,  Martha  B.  A  Trip  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Brandu’s, 
N.  Y.,  ch.  11:  At  the  graves  of  Ibsen  and  Bj^mson. 

359.  Anon.  Mrs.  Fiske  in  Pillars  of  Society,  Everybody’s  22:  849-50. 

360.  Anon.  Ibsen  in  Japanese,  Cur.  Lit.  48:  428-29. 

Excerpts  from  Yone  Noguchi’s  article  in  Theatre  about  the  performance 
of  John  Gabriel  Borkman  in  Japan. 

361.  Anon.  Peeps  into  Ibsen’s  Brain,  Cur.  Lit.  48:  191-92. 

Review  of  Archer’s  article  on  Ibsen’s  notes  (See  314). 

362.  Anon.  Pillars  of  Society,  Theatre  11:  131-33. 

1911 

363.  BjjfRKMAN,  Edwin.  The  Ibsen  Myth,  Forum  45:  565-85. 

“The  main  cause  of  Ibsen’s  supposed  obscurity  lies  then,  as  I  see  it, 
in  his  intuitive  realization  of  an  evolutionary  trend  from  mere  preservation 
to  increasing  perfection  as  life’s  more  essential  purpose  . .  .  and  because 
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he  saw  and  pictured  the  struggle  of  the  Will  to  Do  and  the  Will  to  Rule 
to  establish  themselves  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  preservative  instincts 
as  compelling  motives  in  human  life,  he  made  his  men  and  women  say  and 
do  things  which  to  many  readers,  if  not  to  most,  could  only  seem  pre¬ 
posterously  unreal.” 

364.  Cr.\mp,  Helen.  Social  Theories  and  Art  in  Modern  Drama.  Poet-Lore  22; 
141^5. 

“Ibsen  has  painted  a  few  characters  that  live,  that  have  even  a  certain 
degree  of  universality;  but  when  we  come  to  examine  his  plays  minutely 
we  find  that  the  interest  centers  not  so  much  in  these  characters  as  in  the 
social  problems  related  to  them.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  hence,  no  doubt,  Shaw 
and  Ibsen  will  be  gathering  dust  on  the  neglected  shelves  of  the  generation 
that  has  passed  away.  . .  .” 

365.  Curran,  E.  F.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Cath.  World  93:  767-77;  94  :  36-47. 

An  account  of  Ibsen’s  life  and  a  discussion  of  his  works.  Rather  harsh, 
bitter  criticism;  it  shows  no  sympathy  with  Ibsen  as  a  man  and  little 
appreciation  of  his  work.  “It  was  a  mere  failing  of  character  that  urged 
him  to  withdraw  to  himself;  to  leave  mankind  severely  alone;  to  despise 
and  wage  war  on  the  laws  of  social  life.  The  truth  is,  that  Ibsen’s  selfishness, 
his  grasping  after  money,  his  general  pettiness  of  character,  and  his  want 
of  a  definite  form  of  religious  belief  colored  his  works,  directed  his  life, 
and  guided  his  pen.”  “If  all  his  poems  and  plays  be  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  not  created  a  truly  noble  woman.  Whenever  he  does 
attempt  to  show  a  good  woman  his  work  drops  to  a  low  standard.  It  is 
more  his  forte  for  women  of  loose  morals  than  anything  else  that  caused 
certain  dramatists  to  push  him  before  the  public.”  “What  he  is  actually 
attempting  under  false  guise  is  the  overturning  of  all  order.  Let  Ibsenism 
loose  and  marriage  will  no  longer  be  a  tie  binding  for  life.  ...” 

366.  Flom,  G.  T.  a  Sketch  of  Scandinavian  Study  in  American  Universities, 
Scan.  Studies  11;  12-20. 

367.  Frohman,  Daniel.  Memories  of  a  Manager,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,pp.  158-59:  Ibsen. 

“Managers  never  produce  Ibsen;  they  cannot  afford  the  luxury  except 
for  a  few  sp)ecial  performances.” 

368.  Hamilton,  Clayton.  Lady  from  the  Sea,  Bookman  34:  362,  369-70. 

“As  a  theatric  composition  it  is  assuredly  the  weakest  of  Ibsen’s  later 
plays.  Nothing  hapjiens  throughout  the  sequence  of  its  five  misty  and 
mysterious  acts.  The  characters  are  not  interesting  as  selected  types  of 
human  nature;  and  the  dialogue  is  dull.” 

369.  Hellman,  Anton.  The  Greater  Courage  in  Ibsen’s  Hedda.  Poet-Lore  22: 
134-36. 

“Hedda  Gabler  represents  to  me  all  that  the  chains  of  the  conventions 
can  do  to  make  complete  the  humiliation  of  a  human  being,  particularly 
that  of  a  woman  endowed  with  elements  of  real  greatness.  By  her  adherence 
to  conventionality  she  adds  one  more  name  to  that  vast  army  of  strugglers 
whose  goal  reveals  itself  clad  in  the  common  but  tragic  garb  of  failure.” 
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370.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Works  of  Ibsen,  ed.  by  W.  Archer,  5  vols.,  Willey  Book 
Co.,  for  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

370a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Doll’s  House,  Ariel  Booklets,  Putnam’s,  X.  Y. 

371.  VON  Klenze,  Henrietta  B.  Review  of  Josef  Wiehr’s  Hebbel  und  Ibsen, 
Mod.  Lang.  Notes  26:  250-52. 

372.  VON  Klenze,  H.  B.  Review  of  Woerner’s  Henrik  Ibsen,  Mod.  Lang.  Notes 
26:  194-96. 

373.  Metcalfe,  J.  S.  The  Failure  of  the  Lady  from  the  Sea  in  New  York  City, 
Life  58:  902. 

374.  Montague,  Charles  E.  Dramatic  Values,  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  pp.  141-51: 
Some  Points  of  Ibsen. 

Deals  chiefly  with  the  morality  of  the  plays. 

375.  Moritzen,  Julius.  Henrik  Ibsen:  His  Aim  and  Influence,  Twentieth 
Century  3:  503-07;  4:  129-33,  339-15. 

The  man  and  his  methods;  Ibsen  on  the  stage. 

376.  Moses,  M.  J.  The  .\merican  Dramatist,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Contains  a  few  references  to  Ibsen. 

378.  Norton,  Clara  A.  M.  Reading  List  on  Modern  Drama  and  Opera,  Boston 
Book  Co.,  Boston,  pp.  25-33:  Ibsen. 

379.  Payne,  W.  M.  Real  Meaning  of  Ibsen,  Cur.  Lit.  50:  651-53. 

Comments  on  Bj^rkman’s  article  in  the  Forum  (See  363). 

380.  Simmons,  Euith  M.  Ibsen’s  ideas  of  marriage  as  expressed  in  his  plays, 
Simmons  Magazine,  Feb.,  323-25  (See  400a). 

381.  Smith,  Lewts  Worthington.  Ibsen,  Emerson,  and  Nietzsche,  the  In¬ 
dividualists,  Popular  Science  78:  147-57. 

382.  Stuart,  R.  M.  Browsing  about  the  Ibsen  Country,  Harpers  Bazaar  45: 
312-13. 

383.  Anon.  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy,  Review  of  Reviews  43:  476-77. 

Based  on  an  article  in  a  Russian  Review.  “Both  rebels  went  on  different 
roads,  although  both  directed  their  steps  toward  the  same  distant  goal, — 
the  moral  liberation  of  man  and  his  life  .  .  .  and,  after  all,  these  two  differ¬ 
ent  roads  actually  intersected  in  the  guise  of  Brand,  Ibsen’s  country  pastor. 
One  ‘invented’  this  type,  and  the  other  enacted  him  in  his  life.” 

384.  Anon.  Real  Meaning  of  Ibsen,  Cur.  Lit.  50:  651-53. 

Summary  of  Bj0rkman’s  article  (See  363). 

1912 

385.  Anthony,  Luther  B.  Three  Books  for  Play-builders,  The  Dramatist  HI, 
no.  3:  247-48:  From  Ibsen’s  W’orkshop. 

386.  Archer,  W.  Play-Making:  A  Manual  of  Craftsmanship,  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston,  pp.  98-110:  Ibsen’s  Technique. 

Numerous  references  to  Ibsen’s  plays  throughout  the  book.  “Ibsen  is  a 
psychologist  or  he  is  nothing.  Earl  Skule  and  Bishop  Nicholas,  Hedda 
Gabler  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman  are  daring  explorations  of  hitherto 
uncharted  regions  of  the  human  soul.  .  .  .  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  there 
is  no  psychology  in  Brand — he  is  a  mere  incarnation  of  intransigeant 
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idealism — while  Peer  Gynt  is  as  brilliant  a  psychological  inspiration  as 
Don  Quixote”  (p.  397). 

387.  Clayton,  Walter.  From  Ibsen’s  Workshop,  Bookman  34:  622-24. 

389.  Dukes,  Ashley.  Modern  Dramatists,  Sergei,  Chicago,  pp.  20-40:  Ibsen. 

Ibsen’s  influence  on  modern  dramatists,  on  dramatic  technique,  on  the 
Little  Theatres. 

390.  Eikeland,  P.  J.  Peer  Gynt,  Symra  (Decorah,  Iowa)  8:  136-59. 

391.  Garrett,  Fydell  E.  Lyrics  and  Poems  from  Ibsen,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

392.  Harden,  Maximilian.  Word  Portraits,  tr.  by  Julius  Gabe,  Brentano’s, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  241-74:  Ibsen. 

Chiefly  a  discussion  of  When  We  Dead  Awaken. 

393.  Heller,  Otto.  Henrik  Ibsen:  Plays  and  Problems,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

A  work  that  reveals  careful  study  in  its  preparation  and  original  criticism 
of  the  plays;  selected  list  of  publications  on  Ibsen  (pp.  341^18). 

“A  score  of  years  ago  Ibsen  was  still  universally  the  object  of  embittered 
contests  and  arguments.  But  now  he  is  already  an  historic  personage  and 
his  great  cultural  significance  is  acknowledged  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  this  country  the  recognition  of  the  great  Scandinavian  has  been 
slower  than  elsewhere;  but  now  here  also  a  change  from  the  reluctant 
attitude  towards  him  is  making  itself  rapidly  felt.”  (Introd.,  p.  X7.) 

394.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Lyrics  and  Poems,  tr.  by  F.  E.  Garret  with  an  introduction 
by  H.  P.  Wicksteed,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

395.  Jones,  Henry  Artiutr.  The  Foundation  of  a  National  Drama,  a  collection 
of  Lectures,  Essays,  and  Speeches,  delivered  and  written  1896-1912, 
Doran  Co.,  N.  Y.,  p.  208:  Ibsen’s  Doll’s  House. 

Few  references  to  Ibsen;  Jones’  adaptation.  Breaking  a  Butterfly,  of 
Ibsen’s  A  Doll's  House. 

396.  Key,  Ellen.  The  Torpedo  under  the  Ark,  tr.  by  M.  B.  Borthwick,  R.  F. 
Seymour  Co.,  Chicago. 

An  essay  of  twenty-eight  pages  on  Ibsen  and  women.  “But  he  not  only 
hopes  that  woman  through  the  explosive  character  of  her  nature,  will 
serve  as  the  best  torpedo  for  the  old  ark,  he  believes  also  that  she  will 
succeed  in  renewing  the  blood  of  humanity  by  means  of  new  life-values, 
new  ethical  motives,  a  new  idealism,  a  new  faith.  But  this  can  happen  only 
if  she  develop  her  own  individuality;  which  implies  that  she  maintain  the 
deep,  essential  characteristics  which  distinguish  her  from  man”  (p.  27). 

397.  LaVictoire,  Alma.  The  Message  of  the  Master-Builder,  North  American 
Rev.  196:  254-63. 

“. .  .  Ibsen’s  effort  is  toward  construction  rather  than  destruction,  that 
instead  of  advocating  individual  freedom,  he  strives  to  point  the  way  to 
adjustment  of  the  universal  order.  .  .  .  Not  individual  freedom,  but  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility.” 

398.  Matthews,  Brander.  Development  of  the  Drama,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 
(First  edition  1903). 

Ibsen  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  last  chapter.  The  Future  of  the  Drama. 
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“The  influence  of  Ibsen  has  been  felt  in  all  the  theatres  of  civilization,  and 
none  the  less  keenly  by  playwrights  who  would  deny  that  they  were  his 
disciples,  who  dislike  his  attitude,  and  who  disapprove  of  his  subjects.’’ 

399.  Noguchi,  Y.  Ibsen  and  Company  on  the  Japanese  Stage,  Bookman  36: 

42^. 

Liberty  Theatre  of  Tokio  inaugurated  with  performance  of  John  Gabriel 
Borkman. 

400.  Roberts,  Richard  Ellis.  Henrik' Ibsen:  A  Critical  Study,  Kennerley, 

N.  Y.  Good  biographical  account  and  discussion  of  the  plays. 

400a.  Simmons,  Edith  M.  Ibsen’s  Nora,  Simmons  Mag.  Aug.  195-98;  Ibsen’s 
Rebecca,  Dec.  23-27  (See  380). 

401.  Sturtevant,  a.  M.  Olaf  Liljekrans  and  Ibsen’s  Later  Works,  Jour.  Eng. 
Germ.  Philology  11:  381^401. 

A  discussion  of  the  “earlier  period  in  his  life  in  which  folk-lore  and  ballad, 
Welhaven  and  Oehlenschlager  left  their  trace  of  Romantic  idealism.” 

402.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Three  Notes  on  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Scan.  Studies  1: 
27-38,  Feb.  1912-14. 

A  study  of  the  symbolism  in  Peer  Gynt. 

403.  Syford,  Ethel.  Ibsen  in  America,  New  Eng.  Mag.  (n.s.)  48:  329-33. 

Criticism  of  Heller’s  book  and  generally  unfavorable  comments  on 
Ibsen’s  plays. 

404.  .\non.  When  Ibsen  Dead  Awakens,  Independent  72  :  790-91. 

A  review  of  the  Archer  edition  of  The  Works  of  Ibsen  and  From  Ibsen’s 
Workshop. 

405.  Anon.  Nation  94:  238. 

A  review  of  Archer’s  edition  of  The  Works  of  Ibsen. 

405a.  Anon.  Bookman  34:  632-34. 

A  review  of  the  Archer  edition  of  The  Works  of  Ibsen. 

1913 

406.  Andrews,  Charlton.  The  Drama  Today,  Lippincott,  Phila.,  pp.  169-79: 
Ibsen. 

407.  Bjorkman,  Edwin.  Voices  of  To-morrow,  Kennerley,  N.  Y. 

Scattered  references  to  Ibsen,  chiefly  in  the  essays  on  Strindberg  and 
Bj$<mson. 

408.  Bjorkman,  Edwin.  Optimism  of  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  277:  716-23.  (Same  in 
Con  temp.  Rev.  103:  544-54.) 

409.  Burton,  Richard.  The  New  American  Drama,  Crowell  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  few  scattered  references  to  Ibsen:  pp.  25-36,  200,  220,  260.  “It  is  a 
thousand  pities,  for  example,  that  Ibsen  has  been  emphasized  in  this  coun¬ 
try  upon  his  grimmest  and  gloomiest  side,  so  that  in  the  minds  of  too  many 
he  is  a  synonym  for  pathology  and  pessimism;  as  if  The  Wild  Duck  and 
Hedda  Gabler  were  all  of  him;  as  if  he  were  not  also  the  creator  of  The 
Pillars  of  Society,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  and 
A  Doll’s  House,  all  of  them  bracing  dramas  of  constructive  thought  and 
sound  ethics.  To  know  the  more  sombre  plays  alone,  like  Ghosts,  or  the 


more  mystic,  like  The  Master  Builder,  however  tremendous  they  may  be, 
is  not  to  be  familiar  with  Ibsen  in  his  rounded  accomplishment  and  full 
message.  But  this  is  widely  misunderstood  and  so  the  groans  of  the  Tired 
Business  Man,  haled  by  his  wife  to  a  special  performance  of  Ghosts  or 
Rosmersholm  (she  has  devoted  a  whole  half  year  to  the  Norwegian  in  club 
study  and  of  course  knows  him  from  A  to  Z),  is  heard  in  the  land — all  over 
it,  in  truth.  .  .  .  Taking  the  situation  as  it  is,  Ibsen  is  surely  not  the  ideal 
fodder  for  him”  (pp.  35-36). 

410.  Carter,  Huntly.  The  New  Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art,  Kennerley,  N.  Y. 

Scattered  references  to  Ibsen. 

.  .  Ibsen  was  ruined  in  this  country  by  his  English  interpreters,  who, 
the  more  sympathetic  they  were  the  more  deadly  they  became.  Ibsen,  for 
example,  has  never  recovered  from  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  victimization  of 
him.” 

411.  Craig,  Gordon.  Towards  a  New  Theatre,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

Design  for  a  stage  setting  for  Rosmersholm  and  a  brief  comment  on  Ibsen. 

“Can  anyone  tell  me  how  it  is  that  the  grandeur  of  Ibsen,  his  mystery 
and  his  force,  are  eclipsed  by  the  greater  mystery  and  force  of  Shakespeare? 
Judged  by  comparison  with  any  modern  author,  Ibsen  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
giant,  and  then,  judged  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare,  where  does  he  dis¬ 
appear  to?  ...  I  take  it .  .  .  that  Shakesp)eare  was  an  artist,  and  Ibsen  is 
not — that  Ibsen  is  an  extraordinary  man,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Centur>’,  that  he  is  solving  the  problems 
which  other  people  cannot  or  will  not  solve,  that  he  is  putting  questions 
which  no  other  person  ever  puts,  and  that  all  the  time  he  remains  of  com¬ 
paratively  no  importance  because  he  is  not  an  artist”  (p.  64). 

412.  Courtney,  VV.  L.  Realistic  Drama,  Liv.  Age  278:  271-75. 

Good,  fair  criticism  of  the  later  plays. 

413.  Crawford,  J.  R.  Review  of  From  Ibsen’s  Workshop,  Yale  Rev.  2:  576-78. 

414.  Dimmick,  Ruth  C.  Our  Theatres  Today  and  Yesterday,  Fly  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Little  about  Ibsen;  mention  of  Nazimova  in  Little  Eyolf. 

415.  Henderson,  A.  European  Dramatists,  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
pp.  75-195:  Henrik  Ibsen:  The  Evolution  of  His  Mind  and  Art. 

A  careful,  thorough  study  of  Ibsen  and  his  works,  showing  the  relation 
of  Ibsen’s  notes  to  his  completed  plays. 

416.  Hollander,  Lee  M.  Review  of  Lyrics  and  Poems,  tr.  by  F.  E.  Garrett, 
.\mer.  Scan.  Rev.  1:  26  (July). 

417.  Hunt,  Elizabeth  R.  The  Play  of  Today,  Studies  in  Play-structure  for  the 
Student  and  the  Theatre-goer,  Lane  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  60-83;  Analysis  of 
A  Doll's  House. 

418.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Poem  from  Lyrics  and  Poems  tr.  by  F.  E.  Garrett, 
.Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  1:  8  (May). 

418a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  by  R.  E.  Roberts,  Kennerley,  N.  Y. 

418b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Pillars  of  Society,  The  Pretenders,  Rosmersholm, 
tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 
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419.  Jackson,  Holbrook.  The  Eighteen-Nineties,  Kennerley,  N.  Y. 

Brief  reference  to  Ibsen’s  influence  on  English  drama. 

420.  Jenkins,  Anne  E.  The  Technique  of  Ibsen’s  Social  Dramas,  typed  thesis, 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

421.  Lawson,  R.  Ibsen  the  Individualist,  Fortn.  99;  314-27. 

Considers  Ibsen  the  best  type  among  nineteenth  century  dramatists  of 
the  individualist  carrying  his  theories  to  their  logical  extremes. 

423.  Rose,  Henry,  Henrik  Ibsen,  poet,  mystic  and  moralist,  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  chiefly  of  social  and  later  plays  with  one  chapter  on  Ibsen’s 
mysticism  and  idealism. 

424.  Shaw,  G.  B.  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,  Brentano’s,  N.  Y. 

For  earlier  edition,  see  55;  this  edition  contains  several  additional  chap¬ 
ters  criticizing  the  later  plays.  Shaw  discusses  the  lesson  of  the  plays,  the 
new  elements  in  the  Norwegian  school,  the  technical  novelty  in  Ibsen’s 
plays,  and  the  need  of  an  Ibsen  Theatre. 

425.  SoNTUM,  Bolette.  Personal  Recollections  of  Ibsen,  Bookman  37:  247-56. 

426.  Sturgis,  Granvtlle  F.  The  Influence  of  the  Drama,  The  Shakespeare 
Press,  N.  Y.,  pp.  156-57 :  List  of  Ibsen’s  plays  in  New  York  City  from  1905 
to  1910  with  number  of  performances. 

427.  Sturtevant,  M.  Kaempeh^jen  and  Its  Relation  to  Ibsen’s  Romantic 
Works,  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philology  12:  407-24. 

Chiefly  a  discussion  of  Oehlenschlager’s  influence  on  Ibsen’s  early  work. 

428.  Winter,  W.  The  Wallet  of  Time,  Mofifat,  Yard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2  vols.,  II, 
pp.  559-605;  Ibsenites  and  Ibsenism. 

Criticizes  translations  by  Gosse  and  by  Archer  (II;  584).  His  attitude 
toward  Ibsen  is  consistently,  unremittingly  hostile.  “.  .  .  Ibsen,  whose 
whole  fabric  of  dramatic  writing  is  a  pollution  to  the  stage,  a  wearisome 
burden  upon  contemporary  thought .  .  .”  (II:  296).  “Ibsen,  as  a  writer  of 
a  number  of  variously  flaccid,  insipid,  tainted,  obfuscated,  and  nauseous 
plays  could  be  borne,  although,  even  in  that  aspect,  he  is  an  offence  to 
taste  and  a  burden  on  patience,  but  Ibsen  obtruded  as  a  sound  leader  of 
thought  is  a  grotesque  absurdity”  (II:  601).  “An  uglier  lot  of  beings  than 
are  most  of  the  characters  in  the  Ibsen  plays  will  not  be  found  short  of 
Gulliver’s  voyage  to  the  land  of  the  Struldbrugs,  whom  the  gloomy  cynic 
Dean  Swift  described  as  ‘opinionated,  peevish,  covetous,  morose,  vain, 
talkative,  incapable  of  friendship,  and  dead  to  all  natural  emotion’  ” 
(II:  600).  Of  Mrs.  Fiske’s  performance  at  the  Manhattan  theatre,  Oct.  5, 
1905,  in  Hedda  Gahler,  he  writes:  “A  nastier  little  female  reptile  has  not 
been  depicted,  even  by  Ibsen  . .  .”  (II;  296). 

429.  Anon.  Ibsen’s  School  Days,  Independent  76:  174. 

430.  Anon.  Scandinavian  Culture  in  the  United  States,  Dial  54:  35-36. 

[To  be  continued  in  May  number] 

Annette  Andersen 


University  of  Iowa 
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Marius  Sanduei,  Norwegische  Konversations-Grammalik.  Heidelberg,  1934 

308  p. 

W.  G.  Johnson,  Beginning  Swedish.  Burgess  Publishing  Co.  (Mimeographers), 

Minneapolis,  1936.  97+xv  p. 

The  two  works  listed  above  might  seem  to  be  so  far  apart  in  method  and 
approach  to  the  problem  of  language  learning  that  no  comparison  is  possible. 
Yet  the  very  contrast  between  them  becomes  the  more  instructive  when  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  profess  to  have  common  aims.  Both  were  written  to  fill  a  need 
for  modern  grammars  in  the  related  Scandinavian  languages,  the  former  in 
Germany,  the  latter  in  the  United  States.  The  German  one  professes  to  be  a 
“Konversations-Grammatik”;  the  American  likewise  places  “emphasis  on  the 
use  of  spoken  Swedish.”  The  German  book  has  grown  out  of  the  author’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  university  instruction,  as  has  the  American.  The  German  book 
claims  to  give  in  its  vocabulary  “ein  Verzeichnis  der  gewohnlichsten  Worter,” 
and  the  American  definitely  states  that  it  has  “limited  the  active  vocabulary  of 
the  text  to  approximately  1000  of  the  commonest  words.” 

Yet  the  differences  between  the  two  are  apparent  from  the  start.  The  Ger¬ 
man  begins  with  a  statement  of  grammatical  principles,  the  American  with  a 
series  of  sentences  concerning  the  classroom.  Both  include  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  grammar,  but  the  German  book  adds  in  a  series  of  notes  such 
minor  exceptions  as  the  plural  and  definite  forms  of  radius  and  museum.  The 
German  book  asks  its  student  to  learn  one  hundred  distinct  words,  in  lesson 
one,  including  words  like  farveblyant,  innpakningspapir,  and  skriveblokk.  The 
American  lists  only  forty-four  words  and  includes  no  unusual  words  except 
perhaps  en  svart  tavle,  which  is  helpful  in  the  classroom.  The  exercises  in  the 
German  book  consist  of  two  passages  for  translation,  one  into  Norwegian,  the 
other  into  German,  and  a  short  conversational  exercise.  In  the  American  book 
we  have  several  types  of  exercise,  including  substitutions,  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  translations.  So  it  goes  throughout  the  book;  the  German  volume 
follows  in  every  respect  the  traditional  scheme,  in  which  the  student  is  asked  to 
memorize  a  mass  of  grammatical  rules  and  exceptions,  and  an  even  greater 
mass  of  miscellaneous  words,  some  of  which  he  may  never  see  again.  All  this  is 
to  prepare  him  for  “conversation.”  The  American  volume,  on  the  other  hand, 
strips  away  unnecessary  apparatus,  and  concentrates  on  those  words  and  rules 
which  are  most  important. 

A  typical  sample  of  the  older  method  may  be  found  in  lesson  twelve  of 
Sandvei’s  grammar.  The  vocabulary  of  this  lesson  contains  111  new  words,  which 
are  drawn  from  the  connected  exercises  and  reading  matter  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson.  In  the  vocabulary,  however,  they  are  listed  neither  alphabetically  nor  in 
the  order  of  appearance,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  given  word. 
The  exercises  consist  of  about  sixty-five  full  lines,  making  about  two  new  words 
in  every  line.  However,  there  are  35  words  in  the  readings  which  appear  neither 
in  the  vocabulary  of  this  lesson,  nor  in  the  vocabulary  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
These  are  presumably  new  words,  although  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure,  because 
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of  the  lack  of  order  in  the  preceding  vocabularies.  Of  the  111  words  actually 
listed  in  the  vocabulary,  46,  or  over  40  per  cent,  do  not  appear  in  the  final  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

If  lesson  twelve  is  indicative  (as  I  have  reason  to  believe),  less  than  half  of 
the  new  words  introduced  in  this  book  are  listed  in  the  back.  Yet  the  final  vocab¬ 
ulary  runs  to  approximately  3,760  (riksmil)  words,  which  would  mean  that  7500 
words  are  actually  introduced  in  the  readings.  Whether  this  figure  is  correct  or 
not,  it  is  clear  that  the  student  is  burdened  with  an  incredible  number  of  moder¬ 
ately  useful  words  (e.g.  veggedyr,  bisped^mtne,  utf^selsled,  grunker,  posU^mning) 
whicii  are  hurled  at  him  without  respite  and  frequently  without  explanation. 
There  is  no  rewriting  of  material,  no  control  of  vocabulary',  no  ordinary  care 
exercised  to  see  that  all  words  are  explained.  Technical  terms  from  all  possible 
fields  are  scattered  through  the  book,  from  the  exigencies  of  hotel  rooms  to  the 
niceties  of  literary  criticism.  In  addition  lists  of  words  are  given  which  illustrate 
linguistic  oddities,  such  as  words  which  change  meanings  with  different  genders, 
words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural,  and  words  which  do 
not  mean  the  same  in  the  singular  as  in  the  plural. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  work  and  observe  the  sound  principles 
and  careful  workmanship  which  characterize  it.  Some  one  else  will  have  to  an¬ 
swer  for  the  accuracy  of  his  Swedish,  and  only  actual  classroom  use  will  bring  to 
light  weaknesses  which  may  have  escaped  the  author’s  attention.  The  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  facilitates  just  such  criticism,  and  the  reviewer  is  glad  that  the 
example  set  by  his  Beginning  Norwegian  (Minneapolis,  1934)  is  being  followed 
in  the  field  of  Swedish.  Altogether  there  are  twenty-one  lessons,  with  fourteen 
pages  of  reading  material.  Grammatical  examples  are  listed  in  boxes,  and  the 
rules  generally  follow  the  examples.  In  the  readings  all  words  which  are  not  to  be 
learned  are  explained  in  footnotes,  and  the  rest  are  listed  in  the  lesson  vocabu¬ 
laries.  My  only  criticism  of  his  procedure  here  is  that  he  has  been  a  bit  cautious 
in  his  handling  of  the  text;  with  a  little  judicious  rewriting  he  could  have  elimi¬ 
nated  many  of  the  terms  he  now  has  to  explain  in  footnotes. 

Those  words  which  the  student  is  exjjected  to  make  a  part  of  his  active 
vocabulaiy’  are  starred,  and  included  in  the  final  vocabulary.  They  have  been 
determined  by  an  actual  word  count  of  50,000  words  made  by  the  author,  and 
total  approximately  1000.  As  any  one  conversant  with  word  counting  will  know, 
the  thousandth  word  in  so  small  a  word  count  will  have  a  frequency  of  no  more 
than  four  or  five,  which  is  not  enough  to  determine  accurately  the  order  of  words. 
However,  for  the  first  five  or  six  hundred  the  results  are  fairly  reliable,  and  from 
then  on  it  is  best  to  use  one’s  judgment  anyway.  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  in¬ 
creased  the  reliability  of  his  count,  however,  had  be  been  aware  of  the  previous 
existence  of  a  Swedish  word  count,  undertaken  by  Fil.  lie.  Carita  Hassler- 
Goransson  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Del  primara  ordforradet  och 
rdUstavnings-undervisningen  (3.  uppl.  Linkoping  1933).  This  count  includes 
110,000  running  words,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  Dr.  Johnson’s  count.' 

'  Another  Swedish  count  of  200,000  running  words  by  Col.  O.  W.  Melin 
{Stenografins  Historie  II)  has  not  been  available  to  the  reviewer,  nor  as  yet  P. 
G.  Widegren,  Frekvenser  i  debatten  (Stockholm,  1935). 
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The  reviewer  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
two  lists,  is  so  far  as  they  are  comparable.  Miss  Hassler-Goransson  has  counted 
all  distinct  word  forms  as  separate  words,  so  that  her  list  of  1000  most  important 
words  actually  boils  down  to  only  810  separate  dictionar>’  entries.  Of  these  Dr. 
Johnson  has  in  his  final  vocabulary  642,  or  80  per  cent,  plus  eleven  numerals, 
which  he  teaches  elsewhere  and  does  not  list  in  his  vocabulary.  That  is  certainly 
a  satisfactory  agreement,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  two  lists  would  agree  much 
further  than  the  first  six  hundred  words.  In  addition  Dr.  Johnson  has  325  words 
not  in  Miss  Goransson’s  list,  most  of  which  seem  to  be  well  chosen,  and  84 
idioms,  making  an  (approximate)  total  of  1051  items  (plus  numerals)  in  his  list. 

In  an  appendix  he  gives  a  long  list  of  cognates,  the  value  of  which  seems  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  There  are  too  many  cases  of  shifts  in  meaning  and  value,  and 
besides,  the  list  looks  too  formidable  to  be  of  much  use.  It  may  be  doubted  what 
value  the  beginner  will  derive  from  a  comparison  of  sann  and  sooth,  of  sli  and 
slay,  of  dt  and  at.  Also  one  wonders  why  the  parts  of  strong  verbs  were  not  listed 
with  the  verbs  in  the  vocabularies,  along  with  the  endings  of  adjectives  and 
nouns. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  whatever  minor  defects  this  volume  may  show, 
they  can  be  ironed  out  before  the  book  is  printed.  The  substance  is  sound,  and 
teachers  of  Swedish  would  do  well  to  use  it  in  their  classes. 

Einar  Haugen 

U niversity  of  Wisconsin 

Norwegian  Emigrant  Songs  and  Ballads,  edited  and  translated  by  Theodore  C. 

Blegen  and  Martin  B.  Ruud,  songs  harmonized  by  Gunnar  J.  Malmin,  The 

University  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis,  1936.  viii-t-350  pp.  $3.00. 

This  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  Norwegian  original  and  the  English 
translation  of  sixty  emigrant  songs  and  ballads.  They  deal  with  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  migrations.  The  poems  reveal  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
countless  thousands  who  a  century  ago  and  later  left  Norway  to  try  their  fortune 
in  the  New  World.  We  have  here  the  beginning  of  Norwegian  literature  about 
pioneer  life. 

The  general  introduction  and  the  individual  preface  to  each  poem  throw 
so  much  light  on  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  period  that  the  whole 
book  becomes  a  fascinating  story.  There  is  a  blending  of  pathos  and  humor  in  the 
ballads,  such  as  characterizes  struggles  against  heavy  odds.  With  some  of  the 
emigrants  it  was  mainly  Wanderlust  that  actuated  their  departure  for  distant 
America,  but  with  the  large  majority  the  compelling  reason  was  economic, 
coupled  with  social  and  political  discontent. 

In  these  poems  we  hear  arguments  for  and  against  emigration.  The  fiery 
patriot  lambasts  the  man  who  endeavors  to  attract  the  people  to  another  coun¬ 
try.  We  experience  the  pang  of  separation  from  dear  ones,  we  witness  the  heart¬ 
rending  farewell  scene.  The  emotions  of  the  emigrants  are  vividly  portrayed,  and 
their  love  for  wood  and  hill  and  the  friends  of  childhood  is  touchingly  brought 
out.  In  the  New  World  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  the  misfortune  of  those  who 
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are  unable  to  solve  their  problems  and,  on  the  other,  the  success  of  a  hardier 
group,  willing  to  endure  hardship  today  in  order  to  reap  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  Ole 
Bull’s  venture  in  colonization.  Of  the  three  poems  in  the  collection,  dealing  with 
this  venture,  Oleana  was  to  become  a  famous  folksong,  and  Bjj<mstjeme  Bj^rn- 
son  wrote  appreciatively  about  it,  saying:  “After  the  anxiety  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  had  caused  the  country  for  many  years,  it  was  a  good  thing  to  find  relief 
in  a  hearty  universal  laugh — and  it  burst  out  when  this  ballad  appeared.” 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  print  the  melodies  of  eleven  of  these  emigrant 
songs.  The  authors  and  the  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  an  excellent 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  great  folk  movement  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Joseph  Alexis 

V niversity  of  Nebraska 


NOTICE 


Courses  for  Foreigners  at  Upsala  University,  Sweden 

The  world-wide  interest  in  Swedish  architecture,  handicraft,  and  applied 
arts,  and  the  growing  universal  desire  to  know  by  what  means  Sweden  has  ef¬ 
fected  her  recovery  from  the  depression  and  solved  many  social  problems,  have 
prompted  the  Swedish  National  Union  of  Students  to  plan  next  summer  two 
special  courses  at  the  historic  Upsala  University  in  Sweden.  These  courses  will 
afford  students  from  abroad  an  authoritative  survey  of  these  fascinating  sub¬ 
jects.  In  addition,  a  general  course  will  be  given,  delineating  the  background  and 
rise  of  Swedish  culture.  The  courses  will  be  given  in  the  Imglish  language. 

The  first-mentioned  course  is  especially  planned  for  foreign  students  of  art 
and  handicraft,  as  well  as  architects  and  interior  decorators.  What  are  the  tradi¬ 
tions  behind  the  famous  Swedish  glass  and  pewter,  textiles,  metal  works,  and 
woodcraft?  How  are  they  taught  and  developed?  The  students  will  learn,  theoret¬ 
ically  as  well  as  practically,  the  reasons  for  Sweden’s  prominence  in  this  field. 

Equally  absorbing  and  comprehensive  will  be  the  course  dealing  with  the 
various  phases  of  modem  Swedish  social  service  and  legislation.  The  striking 
success  of  the  Swedish  Coojjerative  Union,  with  its  retail  shops  and  factories, 
its  department  stores  and  newspaper  enterprises;  the  profitable  and  smoothly 
operating  government  monopolies  in  liquor  and  tobacco;  the  splendid  old-age 
pension  system,  and  the  means  by  which  capital  is  controlled;  these,  and  many 
other  similar  topics,  such  as  the  Swedish  labor  movement,  unemployment  relief, 
and  managed  currency,  are  scheduled  to  be  treated  by  acknowledged  experts. 

It  is  planned  that  the  course  will  be  given  between  August  1 1  and  August 
31,  during  which  time  the  visiting  students  will  be  comfortably  quartered  in  the 
picturesque  university  city.  Opportunities  will  be  afforded  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  Stockholm  for  practical  demonstrations.  For  the  handicraft  and  social 
science  courses,  the  tuition  will  be  $30  for  each  course.  Approximately  $25  will 
be  the  cost  for  three  weeks’  board  and  lodging.  For  the  general  course,  the  tui¬ 
tion  is  $15. 

The  Swedish  Travel  Information  Bureau,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
or  any  office  of  the  Swedish  American  Line  will  supply  any  additional  informa¬ 
tion  desired  regarding  these  courses. 
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IBSEN  IN  AMERICA 

[Continued  from  February  number] 

1914 

431.  .\ndrews,  a.  LeRoy.  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt  and  Goethe’s  Faust.  Jour.  Eng. 
Germ.  Philology  13:238-46. 

Allusions  to  Goethe’s  works  in  Ibsen’s  letters;  detailed  study  of  possible 
influence  of  Faust  upon  Peer  Gynt.  Mr.  Andrews  concludes:  “(l)That  Ibsen 
in  writing  Peer  Gynt  had  Goethe’s  Faust  very  vividly  before  his  mind;  (2) 
that  he  was  consciously  bent  upon  improving  the  woman’s  role  in  Goethe’s 
poem;  (3)  that  among  the  many  things  satirized  in  Ibsen’s  work  the  Faust 
does  not  escape  without  its  share.” 

431a.  Carter  Huntly.  The  Theatre  of  Max  Reinhardt,  Kennerley,  N.  Y. 

Numerous  brief  references  to  Ibsen. 

432.  Chandler,  Frank  W.  .Aspects  of  Modern  Drama.  Macmillan,  N.  Y., 
pp.  1-29;  bibliography  of  Ibsen’s  plays  and  articles  of  criticism. 

433.  Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre,  Kennerlej-,  N.  Y. 

A  few  scattered  references  to  Ibsen. 

434.  Clark,  Barrett  H.  Continental  Drama  of  Today,  Holt.  N  .Y.,  pp.  16-38: 
Bibliography  of  biographers  and  criticisms  of  Ibsen. 

Study  outline  of  The  Pretenders,  Brand,  Peer  Gynt,  A  Doll's  House,  Hedda 
Gabler,  and  The  Master  Builder. 

435.  Fansler,  Harriett  E.  The  Evolution  of  Technic  in  Elizabethan  Tragedy, 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  few  references  to  Ibsen,  comparing  technique  of  Ibsen  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  “It  was  left  for  the  nineteenth  century  wholly  to  conquer  the  expo¬ 
sition.  Ibsen  has  his  retrospective  narrative  so  insinuated  into  the  conversa- 
sation  of  his  characters  that  listeners  never  suspect  they  are  being  informed. 
In  this  excellence  Ghosts  can  never  be  surpassed.  But  its  superiority  results 
from  the  ideals  of  realism  paramount  in  our  age.”  (p.  182) 

436.  Goldman,  Emma.  Social  Significance  of  Modem  Drama,  Badger,  Boston, 
pp.  1 1-42 :  The  Scandinavian  Drama. 

A  r6sum6  of  Pillars  of  Society,  A  Doll’s  House,  Ghosts,  and  An  Enemy  of 
the  People  as  Ibsen’s  “indictment  against  the  four  cardinal  sins  of  modem 
society.” 

437.  Hamilton,  Clayton.  Studies  in  Stagecraft,  Holt.  N.  Y. 

Many  references  to  Ibsen’s  later  plays. 

438.  Hegermann-Lindencrone,  Lilue  de.  A  Diplomat’s  Wife  at  the  Italian 
Court,  Harpers  128:927-35.  Also  in  her  book.  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic 
Life,  Harpers,  1914,  p.  100  ff. 

In  the  letter  (pp.  930-31)  dated  Rome,  Febmary,  1881,  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  Ibsen:  “The  celebrated  Ibsen  honored  this  feast  with  his 
presence,  and  especially  honored  the  Chianti  and  Genzano  wines,  which 
were  served  copiously,  in  fiascos.  When  you  see  Ibsen,  with  his  lion  face  and 
tangle  of  hair,  for  the  first  time,  you  are  fascinated  by  him,  knowing  what 
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a  genius  he  is,  but  when  you  talk  with  him,  and  feel  his  piercing,  critical 
eyes  looking  at  you  from  under  his  bushy  brows,  and  see  his  cruel,  satirical 
smile,  you  are  a  little  prejudiced  against  him.  We  meet  him  often  at  our 
friend  Ross’s  studio  at  afternoon  teas,  where  there  is  always  a  little  music. 
Ibsen  sits  sullen,  silent,  and  indifferent.  He  does  not  like  music,  and  does 
not  disguise  his  dislike.  This  is  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  inspiring  to  the 
performers.  In  fact,  just  to  look  at  him  takes  all  the  life  out  of  you.  He  is 
a  veritable  wet  blanket.  I  have  read  all  his  works  in  the  original.  I  think 
they  lose  a  great  deal  in  being  translated.  The  Norwegian  language  is  very 
curt  and  concise,  each  word  conveying  almost  the  meaning  of  two  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  enables  the  author  to  paint  a  whole  situation  in  a  few  words. 
I  can  see  the  difference,  in  reading  the  English  translations,  and  where 
they  fail  to  convey  his  real  meaning.  Strangers  who  wish  to  see  Ibsen  must 
go  to  the  cheap  Italian  restaurant,  Falcone,  where  he  sits  before  a  small 
iron  table,  eating  deviled  devil-fish.  No  wonder  that  he  is  morbid  and  his 
plays  weird !” 

439.  Huneker,  James.  Three  Disagreeable  Girls,  Forum  52 : 765-69. 

This  article  forms  a  chapter  of  his  Ivory  Apes  and  Peacocks.  (See  448) 

440.  Logeman,  H.  Another  three  notes  on  Peer  Gynt,  Scan.  Studies  1-2:214- 

20. 

441.  Marble,  Thomas  L.  How  to  Appreciate  Drama,  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  45-47;  Ghosts  as  an  example  of  the  “Drama  of  Catastrophe;” 
pp.  109-11;  Analysis  of  A  Doll's  Home. 

442.  Moderwell,  Hiram  K.  The  Theatre  of  Today,  Lane  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Brief  discussion  of  Ibsen’s  influence.  “There  are  few  more  impressive 
spectacles  in  the  history  of  literature  than  the  conquering  of  the  European 
theatre  by  this  grim  thinker,  writing  from  a  small  and  remote  nation,  doing 
something  he  wanted  to  do  and  nobody  else  in  the  world  wanted  him  to  do, 
and  finally  making  everybody  else  want  to  do  it  too.” 

443.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Some  Phases  of  Ibsen’s  Symbolism,  Scan.  Studies 
2:  25-19. 

“The  particular  phases  of  symbolism  which  are  to  be  treated  in  this 
this  article  are;  I,  the  human  sight,  its  expression  and  significance  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  its  physical  organ,  the  eye;  II,  the  idea  of  parental  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  particular  application  which  Ibsen  makes  of  the  eye  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  child  as  the  offspring  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  relation  of 
the  parents;  and.  III,  the  figure  of  the  troll  as  representative  of  the  wild 
and  bestial  in  human  nature.” 

444.  Anderson,  Rasmus  B.  Life  Story,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  pp.  483-89: 
Henrik  Ibsen. 

“  .  .  .  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  his  so-called  social  dramas, 
beginning  with  A  Doll's  House  and  ending  with  When  We  Dead  Awaken. 
Aside  from  the  improprieties  and  offense  against  good  morals  that  are  found 
in  them,  they  seem  to  me  mere  twaddle  and  all  the  symbolism  which  they 
are  said  to  contain  I  regard  as  a  mere  opinion  of  his  readers  and  admiring 
critics  ...  An  author  has  no  right  to  present  his  thoughts  so  ambiguously, 
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vaguely  or  obscurely  that  intelligent  readers  have  to  guess  at  the  meaning. 
And  such  is  surely  the  case  with  Ibsen.”  (p.  487) 

445.  Chapman,  J.  J.  Memories  and  Milestones,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp. 
31-41 :  Shaw  and  the  Modern  Drama. 

“I  suppose  the  fault  of  Shaw  is  like  the  fault  of  Ibsen.  Ibsen  is  not  con¬ 
tent  unless  he  has  rasped  out  feeling.  Shaw,  to  be  sure,  can  laugh,  and  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  thousand  times  a  better  man  and  a  better  artist  than  Ibsen, 
who  can  only  scowl.  But  Shaw  has  Ibsen’s  method.  It  was  Ibsen  who  first 
found  out  that  the  public  was  callous.” 

446.  Daly,  J.  J.  Ibsen  in  the  Class-Room,  America  13:  453-55. 

His  objections  to  Ibsen:  (1)  Ibsen  is  still  a  contemporary  author,  not  a 
classic;  (2)  he  is  a  foreign  writer.  “His  works  may  be  masterpieces  in  the 
original;  it  is  certain  they  are  not  masterpieces  in  an  English  translation.” 

(3)  “In  general  I  have  seen  little  in  the  gloomy  and  morbid  Scandinavian 
and  Russian  literature  which  has  conspicuously  that  sweetness  and  ligut 
rightly  associated  by  Matthew  Arnold  with  the  best  literary  productions.” 

(4)  “Ibsen  is  not  a  Christian  .  .  .  Ibsen  stands  condemned  as  an  aspirant 
to  dramatic  fame  of  the  higher  kind  simply  because  his  plays  are  wholly 
lacking  in  this  expansive  atmosphere  of  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen.  Life, 
as  he  chose  to  view  it,  has  neither  truth  nor  beauty.”  (5)  Depressing 
realism;  (6)  “The  pervading  fault  of  Ibsen’s  art,  and  one  which  makes  it 
noxious  to  young  and  impressionable  readers,  is  its  pre-occupation  with  the 
animal  side  of  man.” 

447.  Hackett,  F.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  New  Republic  2:  285. 

448.  Huneker,  j.  Ivory  Apes  and  Peacocks,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  311-18: 
Hedda  Gabler. 

448a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Drama,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  vol.  2:  Pillars  of  Society,  A  Doll’s  House,  Hedda  Gabler. 

448b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  an  acting  version  arranged  by  Richard 
Mansfield  and  produced  for  several  seasons  by  him  and  later  by  Louis 
James,  Baker,  Boston. 

449.  Izard,  Forrest.  Heroines  of  the  Modern  Stages,  Sturgis  &  Walton,  N.  Y., 
pp.  274-84:  Mrs.  Fiske;  p.  357:  Nazimova.  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Nazimova  in 
Ibsen’s  plays. 

450.  Leach,  Henry  G.  Scandinavia  and  the  Scandinavians,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y., 
pp.  130-42:  Bjfimson  and  Ibsen. 

451.  Lewisohn,  Ludwig.  The  Modem  Drama,  Huebsch,  N.  Y.,  pp.  7-23: 
Ibsen’s  share  in  establishing  modern  drama. 

452.  Littell,  P.  Ibsen’s  Technique,  New  Repub.  2: 106. 

453.  Littell,  P.  Father  Daly  on  Ibsen,  New  Repub.  4: 105.  Comments  on  J.  J. 
Daly’s  article  (See  446). 

454.  Moore,  Charles  L.  Incense  and  Iconoclasm,  Putman’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  126- 
29:  Ibsen. 

“Ibsen  depicts  the  Furies  moving  among  the  trivialities  and  common¬ 
places  of  contemporary  life.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  is  tme,  that  the 
Furies  do  wreathe  their  snakes  in  town  houses  and  villas.  Aristotle’s  law 


is  absolute,  that  a  possible  improbability  is  a  better  subject  for  tragedy 
than  an  improbable  fact.  Besides,  there  is  weakness  and  corruption  in 
every  one  of  Ibsen’s  characters,  and  there  can  consequently  not  be  any 
effective  collision  between  them.  What  is  the  moral  of  the  Doll’s  House? 
A  fool  marries  an  idiot,  and  they  expect  perfect  happiness.  Every  character 
in  Hedda  Gabler  is  bad — or  silly.  If  they  suffer,  we  say  it  serves  them  right 
and  we  do  not  care.  Gina  in  The  Wild  Duck  is  Ibsen’s  one  rounded  piece 
of  humanity.  It  is  a  Shakespearian,  a  Cervantic  conception;  and  her  de¬ 
moniac  husband  is  excellent  fooling.  But  what  are  they  doing  among  tragic 
issues?  They  belong  to  comedy,  and  the  sentimentalism  of  the  other  figures 
ruins  their  vraisemblance.” 

455.  Moulton,  Richard  G.  The  Modern  Study  of  Literature,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago. 

“.  .  .  Possibly  the  social  plays  now  so  popular  will  in  the  future  be  less 
prominent  than  such  plays  as  The  Pretenders,  Peer  Gynt,  and  the  greatest 
of  historical  dramas — the  ten-act  drama  of  Emperor  and  Galilean.”  Few, 
brief  references. 

456.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Ibsen’s  Sankthansnatten,  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philology 
14:  357-74. 

Influence  of  Heiberg  upon  Ibsen  and  St.  John's  Night. 

457.  Whitmore,  Charles  E.  The  Supernatural  in  Tragedy,  Harvard  Univ. 
Press,  Cambridge,  pp.  318-32;  Supernatural  elements  in  Ibsen’s  plays. 

This  discussion  deals  particularly  with  Emperor  and  Galilean.  “His  plays 
offer  us  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  a  supernatural  thread  running 
through  a  series  of  pieces,  the  tone  of  which  is  generally  realistic.” 

457a.  Anon.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  3:  233. 

Emanuel  Reicher’s  presentation  of  John  Gabriel  Borkman  in  New  York. 

1916 

458.  Anderson,  Andrew  R.  Ibsen  and  the  Classical  World,  Classical  Jour. 
11:216-25. 

A  discussion  of  Catilina  and  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

459.  Anderson,  A.  R.  Studies  in  Ibsen,  Scan.  Studies  2: 127-54. 

Ibsen’s  sonnets  and  lyrics  in  the  collection,  “I  Billed-galleriet,”  given  in 
the  original  with  a  discussion  of  their  significance  to  his  later  works. 

460.  Andrews,  A.  LeRoy.  Further  Influence  upon  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Jour. 
Eng.  Germ.  Philology  15:  51-55. 

Influence  of  Oehlenschlager’s  Aladdin. 

461.  Anthony,  Luther  B.  Ibsen  Playwriting  Course,  The  Dramatist  7 : 667-75; 
693-706;  8: 719-38. 

“Beginning  in  this  issue  we  are  publishing  a  complete  course  in  play  con¬ 
struction  founded  upon  Ibsen’s  A  Doll's  House  utilizing  the  original  notes 
made  by  the  dramatist  during  the  process.” 

462.  Archer,  W.  Fathers  and  Sons:  Ibsen,  Bjfirnson,  and  the  War,  Fortn. 
105:  465-67. 

Pro-Germanism  of  the  sons  of  the  two  writers. 
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463.  Berg,  Leo.  The  Superman  in  Modern  Literature,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila., 
pp.  111-25:  Ibsen’s  supermen. 

Good  discussion  of  The  Pretenders. 

464.  Eaton,  W.  P.  Plays  and  Players:  Leaves  from  a  Critic’s  Scrapbook,  with 
an  introduction  by  Barrett  H.  Clark,  Stewart  &  Kidd,  Cincinnati,  p.  285: 
George  Arliss  in  Hedda  Gabler  and  Rosmersholm. 

465.  Flom,  George  T.  Review  of  Holvik  and  Eikeland’s  edition  of  Ibsen’s 
The  Pretenders,  Scan.  Studies  3-4:  289. 

466.  Hustvedt,  Sigurd  B.  Ballad  Criticism  in  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Amer.  Scan.  Foundation,  N.  Y. 

Only  comment  on  Ibsen  follows:  “It  was  reserved  for  Norway,  however, 
to  produce,  in  Ibsen’s  Fruen  fra  Havet  {Lady  from  the  Sea),  the  modem 
apotheosis  of  the  ancient  ballad.  His  early  plays,  Gildet  paa  Solhaug  {Feast 
at  Solhaug  and  Olaf  Liljekrans,  both  full  of  ballad  elements,  bear  witness  to 
the  author’s  youthful  interest  as  a  collector  and  student  of  p)opular  lore ;  but 
they  are  comparatively  crude  and  inartistic.  In  Fruen  fra  Havet,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  beautiful  and  touching  Norse  motif  of  the  earthly  maiden  and  the 
merman  is  treated  with  so  consummate  a  mastery  as  to  bring  the  old  story 
close  to  the  life  we  live.  The  ballad  plot  in  its  grim  reality  appears  in  the 
play,  but  heightened  and  unobtmsively  moralized.  At  the  close  of  Ibsen’s 
drama  the  church  bells  of  human  love  break  the  woman’s  thralldom,  and 
spell  the  merman  back,  bereft  of  solace,  into  his  dark  haunts  in  the  sea.” 
(p.  303) 

467.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Brand,  tr.  in  the  original  metres  by  Miles  Dawson,  Four 
Seas  Co.,  Boston. 

467a.  Jenkins,  W.  E.  Before  and  After  Ibsen,  Drama  League  of  America. 

Comparison  of  the  old  and  new  technique. 

468.  Larsen,  Hanna  Astrup.  Four  Scandinavian  Feminists,  The  Yale  Rev. 
(n.s.)  5:  347-62. 

An  article  on  the  works  of  Camilla  Collett,  Fredrika  Bremer,  Selma 
Lagerldf,  and  Ellen  Key;  brief  comment  on  the  influence  of  these  great 
women  writers  on  Ibsen  and  his  in  turn  on  them. 

469.  Little,  Charles  J.  Biographical  and  Literary  Studies,  Abingdon  Press, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  230-42:  Henrik  Ibsen;  pp.  243-75:  The  Women  of  Ibsen;  pp. 
276-302;  Ibsen  compared  with  Sophocles  and  Shakesjieare. 

470.  Matthews,  Brander.  A  Book  about  the  Theatre,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

Comments  on  Ibsen’s  technique  in  When  We  Dead  Awaken  (pp.  26-7), 
on  his  discarding  the  five-act  play  (pp.  59-60,  75),  on  the  stage  settings 
of  A  Doll’s  House  and  Ghosts,  (p.  146) 

“More  than  one  critic  has  dwelt  upon  the  structural  likeness  of  the  som¬ 
ber  and  austere  Ghosts  of  Ibsen  to  the  elevated  and  noble  Oedipus  the  King 
of  Sophocles,  even  if  the  Greek  play  is  full  of  a  serener  poetry  and  charged 
with  a  deeper  message.”  (pp.  8-9) 

471.  Pierce,  John  A.  The  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Drama,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  25—14:  Pillars  of  Society;  pp.  45-63:  A  Doll’s  House;  pp. 
166-86:  Hedda  Gabler. 
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The  plays  are  abridged  in  narrative  form  with  extracts  from  the  chief 
scenes.  The  Introduction,  The  Rebirth  of  the  Drama,  is  by  Brander 
Matthews. 

472.  Symons,  Arthur.  Figures  of  Several  Centuries,  Dutton,  N.  Y.,  pp.  222- 
67 :  Henrik  Ibsen,  an  essay  written  in  1906. 

473  Towse,  John  R.  Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y. 

Only  reference  to  Ibsen  is  in  connection  with  Tree’s  performance  in  An 
Enemy  of  the  People. 

474.  Wergeland,  Agnes  Mathilde.  Leaders  in  Norway  and  Other  Essays, 
ed.  and  arr.  by  Katharine  Merrill,  Banta  Pub.  Co.,  Menasha,  Wisconsin, 
pp.  117-36;  Ibsen  and  the  Norwegians. 

1917 

475.  Andrews,  A.  LeRoy.  Further  Influence  upon  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Jour. 

Eng.  Germ.  Philology  16:  67-69. 

The  influence  of  Bj^mson’s  Synnove  Solbakken. 

476.  Anthony,  Luther  B.  Ibsen  Playwriting  Course,  The  Dramatist  8;  747-59; 

777-91;  803-21;  9:  827-46. 

Continued  from  preceding  year;  see  461. 

477.  Boysen,  J.  Lassen.  Ibsen’s  Ein  Volkefeind,  Oxford  German  Series  for 

American  schools,  announced  in  Scan.  Studies  3-4:  305.  > 

478.  Brandes,  Georg.  Personal  Reminiscences,  Century  93:  539^6. 

Interpretation  of  Ibsen’s  character  by  one  who  had  been  his  friend  for 
many  years;  shows  how  Ibsen  used  casual  bits  of  information  for  play  ma¬ 
terial. 

479.  Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  Art  Theatre,  Knopf,  N.  Y. 

A  few  brief  references  to  Ibsen. 

480.  Dickinson,  Thomas  H.  Contemporary  Drama  of  England,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Chiefly  scattered  references  to  Ibsen;  comments  on  Ibsen’s  significance 
in  starting  the  current  of  thought  toward  the  theatre  and  establishing  the 
custom  of  printing  and  reading  plays. 

481.  Dickinson,  T.  H.  The  Insurgent  Theatre,  Huebsch,  N.  Y. 

A  few  references  to  Ibsen  in  the  repertory  theatre. 

482.  Flom,  G.  T.  Comments  on  a  Commentary,  Scan.  Studies  5:  7-14. 

A  review  of  Logeman’s  Commentary. 

483.  Grummann,  Paul  H.  Ibsen  in  his  Maturity,  Poet-Lore  28 : 432-44;  609-20.  | 

Discussion  of  Ghosts,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  A  Doll's  House,  and  The  I 

Lady  from  the  Sea.  , 

484.  Hamilton,  Clayton.  Problems  of  the  Playwright,  Holt.  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  references  to  Ibsen  and  A  Doll's  House,  Ghosts,  Hedda  i 

Gahler,  and  The  Master  Builder.  f 

485.  Heller,  Otto.  Henrik  Ibsen,  a  study  course.  Drama  League  Monthly  | 

(Mt.  Morris,  Ill.)  2;  353-64.  ' 

486.  Huneker,  J.  Henrik  Ibsen,  an  essay  in  the  biography  by  Edmund  Gosse,  ! 

vol.  XIII,  pp.  261-92,  Viking  edition,  Scribner’s  N.  Y.  i 
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487.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Master  Builder,  Pillars  of  Society,  Hedda  Gabler, 
with  an  introduction  by  H.  L.  Mencken,  Boni  &  Liveright,  N.  Y. 

487a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Lady  Inger,  League  of  Youth,  Love’s  Comedy,  tr.  by 
R.  F.  Sharp,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

48'ib.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Extracts  from  The  Pretenders,  A  Doll’s  House,  and  Peer 
Gynt,  with  a  biographical  and  critical  essay  by  W.  H.  Carpenter,  in  War¬ 
ner’s  Library  of  World’s  Best  Literature,  vol.  13;  7839-64,  Knickerbocker 
Press,  N.  Y. 

487c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Terje  Viken,  tr.  by  H.  F.  Rosing,  Folkebladet  Pub.  Co., 
Minneapolis. 

488.  Littell,  P.  The  Wild  Duck,  New  Repub.  9: 356. 

489.  Mackay,  Constance  D’Arcy.  The  Little  Theatre  in  the  United  States, 
Holt,  N.  Y. 

Ibsen  in  the  Little  Theatres  of  America. 

490.  Mencken,  H.  L.  Introduction  to  The  Master  Builder  and  two  other  plays. 
Modern  Library  edition,  Boni  &  Liveright,  N.  Y.  (See  487). 

“I  know  of  no  sure  cure  for  all  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  social,  political, 
or  aesthetic,  that  was  not  credited,  to  him,  read  into  him,  forced  into  his  bag¬ 
gage.  And  I  knowof  no  crime  against  virtue, good  order  and  the  revelation  of 
God  that  he  was  not  accused  of.  The  product  of  all  this  pawing  and  bawling 
was  the  Ibsen  legend,  that  fabulous  picture  of  a  fabulous  monster,  half 
Nietzsche  and  half  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  drenching  the  world  with  scandalous 
platitudes  from  a  watch-tower  in  the  chilblained  North.” 

491.  Mencken,  H.  L.  Ibsen:  Journeyman  Dramatist,  Dial  63:  323-26.  (Same 
as  490) 

492.  Ruud,  M.  B.  Ibsen’s  Kjaempehoien,  Scan.  Studies  3-4: 311-37. 

Norwegian  text  of  The  Warrior’s  Barrow  in  full. 

492a.  Shaw,  Charles  G.  Ibsen’s  Indignation,  Methodist  Rev.  99:  517-28. 

493.  Soule,  G.  Ibsen's  Ghosts  given  by  the  Washington  Square  Players,  New 
Repub.  11:  83. 

494.  WooLLCOTT,  A.  Mrs.  Fiske  on  Ibsen  the  Popular,  Century  93:  529-38. 

495.  WooLLCOTT,  A.  Mrs.  Fiske,  her  views  on  actors,  acting,  and  the  problems 
of  production.  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  41-75:  On  Ibsen  the  Popular. 

Discussion  of  parts  played  by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  A  Doll’s  House,  Hedda 
Gabler,  Rosmersholm,  and  Pillars  of  Society. 

496.  Anon.  A  Masterpiece  as  a  Mile-Stone;  Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  Lit.  Digest  54: 
1781-82. 

497.  Anon.  Who  killed  Ibsen?  Lit  Digest  54: 338-39. 

Quoted  from  Huneker’s  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  reviewing  The 
performance  of  The  Wild  Duck.  Blame  is  placed  on  “fatal  amateur”  and  on 
Ibsen’s  irony  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  audience. 

1918 

498.  Allen,  B.  SpRAOine.  Recurrent  Elements  in  Ibsen’s  Art,  Jour.  Eng.  Germ. 
PhUology  17:  217-26. 

Recurrent  elements:  (1)  Evil  of  self-sacrifice:  Mrs.  Alving  in  Ghosts, 
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Ingeborg  in  The  Prelenders.  (2)  Regeneration;  Sigrid  as  regenerator  vsxThe 
Pretenders,  Lona  in  Pillars  of  Society,  Werle  in  The  Wild  Duck,  Rebecca 
in  Rosmersholm,  Mrs.  Elvsted  in  Hedda  Gabler  and  Hilda  Wangel  in  The 
Master  Builder.  (3)  Suppressed  personalities:  Bishop  Nicholas  in  The  Pre¬ 
tenders  and  Hedda  in  Hedda  Gabler. 

“The  implication  is  that  the  currents  of  personality,  dammed  up  and  cut 
off  from  their  natural  channels  of  expression,  return  upon  themselves, 
stagnate,  and  generate  cruel,  sinister  desires.  Denied  one  form  of  activity, 
the  impulses  inevitably  seek  another.  A  character,  impelled  by  this  motive, 
appears  diabolic,  because  he  may  seem  to  be  working  havoc  just  for  its  own 
sake  but  in  reality  his  deeds  are  actuated  by  forces  deep  within  his  soul.” 

499.  Anthony,  Luther  B.  Ibsen  Playwriting  Course,  The  Dramatist  9: 857-71; 
885-95. 

500.  Anthony,  Luther  B.  A  Doll’s  House  Filmed,  The  Dramatist  9:  922-23. 

Criticism  of  a  film  by  Artcraft  starring  Elsie  Ferguson.  Criticizes  the 
false  ending.  “Taken  all  in  all,  the  product  is  not  a  great  triumph  when  the 
celebrity  of  the  author  and  play  is  considered  plus  the  employment  of  a 
star  like  Miss  Ferguson.  ...” 

501.  Boyd,  Ernest.  Appreciations  and  Depreciations,  Lane  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  few  references  to  Ibsen  in  the  essay  on  Shaw. 

502.  Clark,  F.  E.  and  S.  A.  The  Charm  of  Scandinavia,  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  pp.  315-17. 

A  brief  comment  on  Ibsen;  a  paragraph  on  Peer  Gynt  and  on  Brand. 

503.  Corbin,  John.  Ibsen  and  the  Suburbs,  New  York  Times,  IV,  8: 1,  May  5. 

“It  is  possible  that  we  may  come  to  realize  that  we  can  reach  a  higher 
development  only  through  a  somewhat  less  individualistic  and  somewhat 
more  social  organization.  If  this  is  indeed  the  trend  of  the  modem  impulse, 
then  the  days  are  numbered  in  which  the  message  of  Ibsen  will  seem  to  us 
vital  and  moving.” 

504.  Corbin,  John.  Ibsen’s  Wild  Duck  and  Mme.  Alla  Nazimova,  New  York 
Times,  IV,  12: 1,  March  17. 

Disapproves  of  Nazimova’s  acting  in  Ibsen’s  plays. 

505.  Eller,  W.  H.  Ibsen  in  Germany,  1870-1900,  Badger,  Boston. 

Valuable  information  in  appendix,  pp.  133-97 ;  chronological  list  of  pub¬ 
lications,  translations,  significant  productions,  critical  comment  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy;  a  bibliography  of  German  works  on  Ibsen,  pp.  193-97. 

506.  FARQtniAR,  E.  F.  Recmiting  Ibsen  for  the  Allies,  Drama  8:  317-28. 

Emperor  and  Galilean  as  a  “protest  versus  the  German  influence  arising 
from  the  birth  of  Prussianism  in  1870  ...  a  mthless  political  theory  of 
state  and  divine  right  of  kings  with  an  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the 
political  concept.” 

507.  Flom,  G.  T.  Review  of  Logeman’s  Commentary  on  Peer  Gynt,  Jour.  Eng. 
Germ.  Philology  17: 141-46. 

509.  Gosse,  Edmund.  A  Visit  to  the  Friends  of  Ibsen,  Mod.  Lang.  Rev.  13: 
282-^1. 
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510.  Hackztt,  F.  After  the  Play,  New  Republic  14:  359. 

Criticism  of  performance  of  Hedda  Gabler. 

511.  Hamilton,  C.  Ibsen  Once  Again,  Bookman  47:  426-31. 

An  account  of  Nazimova’s  performance  in  several  Ibsen  plays;  causes 
for  Ibsen’s  unpopularity  in  this  country;  a  revaluation  of  Ibsen. 

“Madame  Nazimova’s  impersonations  are  not,  by  any  means,  of  even 
merit. .  . .  Her  Nora  is  in  all  ways  satisfactory.  Her  Rita  is  exceptionally 
admirable,  her  Hedwig  is  cleverly  adequate,  her  Hilda  is  merely  passable, 
and  her  Hedda  is  utterly  mistaken.  Yet  all  of  her  performances  of  Ibsen — 
good  and  bad — are  worth  seeing  many  times,  because — even  at  their  poor¬ 
est — they  afford  repeated  oppertunities  for  studying  the  masterpieces  of 
the  greatest  modem  playwright.” 

512.  Heller,  O.  Prophets  of  Dissent,  essays  on  Maeterlinck,  Strindberg, 
Nietzsche,  and  Tolstoy,  Knopf,  N.  Y. 

Brief  reference  to  Ibsen  in  the  essay  on  Strindberg. 

513.  Hobson,  Martha  B.  Action  behind  the  scenes  in  Shakesp>eare  and  in  Ib¬ 
sen,  typewritten  thesis,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Comparison  of  the  methods  of  the  two  dramatists,  in  Shakespeare  action 
is  the  essence  of  the  drama;  in  Ibsen  action  is  behind  the  scenes  and  his 
drama  consists  of  complicated  situation,  an  emotional  complex. 

514.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  poem  tr.  by  W.  H. 
Schofield,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  6:  104-06. 

514a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Wild  Duck,  The  League  of  Youth,  Rosmersholm, 
Boni  &  Liveright,  N.  Y. 

514b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Terje  Viken,  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Maren  Michelet  and  Guy  Vowles,  The  Free  Church  Book  Concern, 
Minneapolis. 

514c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Doll’s  House,  no.  20  in  Little  Leather  library.  Little 
Leather  Lib.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

515.  Metcalfe,  J.  S.  Life  71:  474-75. 

Production  of  The  Wild  Duck  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre,  N.  Y. 

516.  Meyer,  Annie  N.  The  Bare  Bones  of  Ibsen,  Drama  8: 369-75. 

Critisism  of  A  Doll's  House  in  the  movies. 

517.  Moses,  M.  J.  Ibsen’s  Wild  Duck,  Bellman  24: 604-06. 

518.  Phelps,  W.  L.  The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre,  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

Ibsen’s  influence  on  modem  drama  is  discussed  briefly,  p.  112.  Nazimova 
in  Ibsen’s  plays,  pp.  125-26. 

519.  Ruud,  M.  B.  The  Story  of  the  Publication  of  Ibsen’s  Brand,  Scan.  Studies 
5:  91-95. 

The  correspondence  between  Hegel,  his  publisher,  and  Ibsen;  the  cause 
of  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  Brand. 

520.  ScHAPiRO,  Jacob  S.  Modem  and  Contemporary  Europoan  History,  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  pp.  478-83:  Scandinavian  Literature. 

A  few  paragraphs  on  i4  n  Enemy  of  the  People,  Pillars  of  Society,  A  Doll’s 
House,  Brand,  and  Peer  Gynt. 


521.  Shaw,  G.  B.  The  Sanity  of  Art,  Boni  &  Liveright,  N.  Y.,  pp.  44-51: 
Ibsenism. 

This  essay,  written  about  1895,  was  an  answer  to  the  charges  of  Max 
Nordau  (See  90). 

523.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Review  of  German  edition  of  An  Enemy  of  the  People, 
ed.  by  J.  Lassen  Boysen,  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philology  17:  439-48. 

1919 

524.  Andrews,  A.  LeRoy.  Further  Influences  upon  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt.  Jour. 
Eng.  Germ.  Philology  18:  67-71. 

Influence  of  Heiberg’s  En  Sjael  efter  D^den. 

524a.  Clausen,  A.  C.  Treasures  of  the  Northland,  Spokane,  Wash.,  pp.  96-114: 
Ibsen. 

525.  Davies,  Trevor  H.  Spiritual  Voices  in  Modem  Literature,  Doran,  N.  Y., 
pp.  41-73:  Ibsen:  Peer  Gynt.  The  ignominy  of  half-heartedness. 

526.  Firkins,  Oscar  W.  Hedda  Gabler,  Review  1:  568. 

527.  Firkins,  O.  W.  When  we  Dead  Awaken,  Review  1:  568. 

Review  of  these  Ibsen  plays  as  presented  in  the  Neighborhood  Play¬ 
house,  New  York  City. 

528.  Franc,  Miriam  A.  Ibsen  in  England,  The  Four  Seas  Co.,  Boston. 

Chapters  on  the  Ibsen  controversy  in  England,  parodies  of  Ibsen’s 
dramas,  his  influence  on  English  drama,  an  excellent  account  of  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  Ibsen’s  works,  and  a  list  of  the  performances  of  his  plays  in  Eng¬ 
land.  (See  539,  543  and  548) 

529.  Henderson,  A.  The  Changing  Drama,  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Ibsen’s  share  in  the  revolution  of  dramatic  art.  “The  vital  defect  of  Eng¬ 
lish  criticism  was  the  inability  to  recognize  that  Ibsen  and  Wagner,  for 
all  their  iconoclasm,  succeeded  in  establishing  standards  of  rigor  in  crafts¬ 
manship,  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  upon  the  ancient  stage.’’ 

530.  Hornblow,  Arthur.  A  History  of  the  Theatre  in  America,  Lippincott, 
Phila. 

Brief  comment  on  Ibsen,  vol.  II:  234. 

531.  Matthews,  Brander.  Telescoping  Time  in  the  Theatre,  Bookman  50: 
467-73. 

Ibsen’s  skillful  condensation  of  time  in  Ghosts. 

532.  Mencken,  H.  L.  Prejudices:  First  Series,  Knopf,  N.  Y. 

A  few  scattered  references  to  Ibsen. 

533.  Ruud,  Martin  B.  Ibsen’s  Kjaempehfjien,  Scan.  Studies  5:  309-37. 

534.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Olaf  Liljekrans  and  Ibsen’s  Literary  Development, 
Scan.  Studies  5:  110-32. 

Shows  the  earlier  conception  of  the  same  story  in  Ibsen’s  little  two-act 
play,  Rypen  i  Justedal  (1850),  which  is  far  less  original  than  his  later  work; 
without  much  poetry  or  imaginative  power,  and  has  very  little  action. 
Wherever  the  lyrical  tone  is  predominant,  Welhaven’s  style  is  clearly  rec¬ 
ognizable. 

“Peer  Gynt  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  art  in  Scandinavian  literature 
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and  therefore  in  itself  well  worth  a  close  and  appreciative  study.  But  from 
the  view-point  of  the  author’s  literary  development  it  is  by  all  means  the 
most  important  of  Ibsen’s  works,  since  it  not  only  contains  the  germs  of 
philosophic  thought  which  are  later  developed  in  the  great  social  dramas 
that  follow,  but  in  that  it  also  breathes  the  life  and  tradition  of  ballad  folk¬ 
lore  p>oetry  upon  which  the  literary  ideals  of  the  author  had  been  based 
during  the  early  period  of  his  life.  The  transition  from  the  Romantic  ballad 
poetry  to  the  philosophic  themes  which  constitute  the  modem  problem 
play  or  rather  the  fusion  of  these  two  literary  ideals  is  nowhere  more 
marked  or  more  skillfully  effected  than  in  Peer  Gynt.  The  problem  of  self- 
realization  (‘at  vaere  sigselv’),the  satirical  attacks  upon  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  Norwegian  people,  the  general  hostile  tone  assumed  towards  the  half¬ 
heartedness,  the  deceit  and  selfishness  of  human  character,  the  glorification 
of  women’s  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice;  in  short,  the  whole  inner  significance 
of  the  work  is  essentially  a  prelude  to  the  great  storm  which  was  to  fol¬ 
low  in  that  long  series  of  attacks  upon  human  institutions,  political  and 
social,  which  have  inseparably  connected  the  name  of  Henrik  Ibsen  with 
the  modem  problem  play.” 

1920 

535.  Andrews,  A.  Leroy.  Further  Influence  upon  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Jour. 
Eng.  Germ.  Philology  19:  278-83. 

The  influence  of  Schnack’s  Phantasterne. 

536.  Archer,  W.  Development  of  American  Drama,  Harper’s  Mo.  142:  75-86. 

Brief  reference  to  Ibsen. 

537.  Burchardt,  C.  B.  Norwegian  Life  and  Literature,  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
London  &  N.  Y.,  pp.  124-90:  Henrik  Ibsen  in  England. 

Deals  with  reception  of  Ibsen’s  plays  in  England,  general  criticism  and 
appreciation,  Ibsen’s  influence  on  modem  English  drama.  App.  D,  pp. 
208-21,  lists  articles,  reviews,  critical  essays,  translations,  and  theatrical 
performances  chronologically. 

538.  Burrill,  Edgar  W.  Modem  Drama:  A  Course  of  Forty  Readings  in  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  Drama,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  N.  Y. 

539.  Clarke,  G.  H.  Sewanee  Review  28:  603-0'!:. 

A  review  of  Miss  Franc’s  book  (See  528). 

“.  .  .  Ibsen’s  work  shows  a  really  extraordinary  power  to  equilibrate  the 
three  prime  interests  of  modem  drama,  whicii  we  should  designate  as  sub¬ 
jectivism,  symbolism  (especially,  of  course,  in  his  riper  plays),  and  social¬ 
ism  (in  the  sense  of  a  fresh  occupation  with  questions  of  social  reform).” 

540.  CooE,  Howard  W.  Scandinavian  Writers,  The  Mentor  8  (April). 

Short  biographical  account. 

541.  Hamilton,  Clayton.  Seen  on  the  Stage,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  chapt.  XXII, 
pp.  154-63:  Ibsen  Once  Again. 

Nazimova  in  Ibsen’s  plays. 

542.  Haskell,  Daniel  C.  Foreign  Plays  in  England;  a  list  of  translations  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  printed  at  the  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 
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543.  Hollander,  L.  M.  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philology  19;  300-02. 

Review  of  Miss  Franc’s  book  (See  528). 

544.  Jameson,  Storm.  Modern  Drama  in  Europe,Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
chap.  II,  pp.  70-110:  Ibsen. 

A  discussion  of  Ibsen’s  technique,  his  conception  of  character  and  of 
action.  ^ 

545.  Matthew’S,  Brander.  Playwrights  on  Playwriting,  North  American  Rev. 

212:552-60. 

Brief  mention  of  Ibsen,  pp.  558-59. 

546.  Ross,  Clarendon.  A  Note  on  the  Lack  of  Theatricality  in  Modern  Realis¬ 
tic  Drama,  The  Drama  10:  156-58. 

Brief  mention  of  Ibsen. 

547.  Tisdal,  Frederick  M.  Symbolism  in  the  Theatre,  Sewanee  Rev.  28:  228- 
40. 

Use  of  symbolism  in  The  Master  Builder,  pp.  229-30. 

548.  Anon.  Cath.  World  110:  686-87. 

Review  of  Miss  Franc’s  book  (See  528). 

1921 

550.  Firkins,Ina  Ten  Eyck.  Henrik  Ibsen, a  bibliography  of  criticism  and  biog¬ 
raphy  with  an  index  to  characters.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  N.  Y.  ) 

A  good  bibliography  which  lists  the  best  books  and  articles  on  Ibsen 
published  in  England,  on  the  continent,  and  in  America. 

551.  Huneker,  J.  American  Producers:  David  Belasco,  Theatre  Arts  5-6; 

259-67. 

Mentions  Belasco’s  thorough  knowledge  of  Ibsen;  yet  his  refusal  of  prob¬ 
lem  plays  in  the  theatre. 

552.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Early  Plays:  Catilina,  The  Warrior’s  Barrow,  Olaf  Lilje- 
krans,  tr.  by  Anders  Orbeck,  Amer.  Scand.  Foundation,  N.  Y. 

552a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

553.  JuuHL,  Johan  C.  W.  Grimstad  where  Ibsen  wrote  his  Play,  Amer.  Scan. 

Rev.  9;  821-25. 

554.  Lie,  Erik.  Ibsen  in  Transformation,  Liv.  Age  309:  451-53. 

555.  MacGowan,  Kenneth.  The  Theatre  of  Tomorrow,  Boni  &  Liveright, 

N.Y. 

A  few  scattered  references  to  Ibsen. 

556.  Phelps,  W.  L.  Essays  on  Modern  Dramatists,  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Frequent  scattered  references  to  Ibsen  in  several  of  these  essays  which 
deal  with  the  works  of  Barrie,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Fitch,  Maeterlinck,  and  ) 

Rostand. 

557.  Stewart,  Herbert  L.  Ibsen  and  Some  Current  Superstitions,  North 
Amer.  Rev.  213:  237-46. 

558.  Young,  Stark.  The  Voice  in  the  Theatre,  Theatre  Arts  5-6: 185. 

“And  I  believe  that  one  of  the  obstacles  in  Ibsen’s  progress  with  us, 
something  that  makes  his  work  seem  dry  and  dutiful  and  Euclidian,  is 


the  sterile  sound  of  the  acting  translation;  a  humble  ear  would  take  Mrs. 
Alving  for  Madam  President  calling  the  ladies  to  order. ...” 

1922 

559.  Anthony,  Luther  B.  Peer  Gynt,  The  Dramatist  (no.  3)  13: 1120-21. 

“Drama  properly  constructed  is  a  dream.  This  product  is  a  nightmare . . . 
But  while  it  is  puerile  as  playbuilding  it  is  a  rich  study  of  weird  and  enig¬ 
matic  symbolism.” 

560.  Anthony,  Luther  B.  A  Doll’s  House  Refined,  The  Dramatist  (no.  2) 
13:1111-12. 

Criticism  of  Nazimova  as  Nora. 

561.  Dell,  Floyd.  King  Arthur’s  Socks  and  other  Village  Plays,  Knopf,  N.  Y., 
pp.  141-47:  Ibsen  Revisited:  A  Piece  of  Foolishness. 

562.  Dilla,  Geraldine.  A  Different  Hallowe’en  Play,  Eng.  Jour.  11:  108-10. 

Presentation  of  the  troll  scene  from  Peer  Gynt  by  college  students. 

562a.  Garnett,  Edward.  Friday  Nights,  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  pp.  69-80. 

563.  Goldberg,  Isaac.  The  Drama  of  Transition,  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Contemporary  playcraft  tendencies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
a  transition  period  of  unrest  and  experiment.  Scattered  comments  on  Ibsen, 
chiefly  concerning  his  influence  upon  continental  dramatists. 

564.  Gosse,  Edmund.  Aspects  and  Impressions,  Scribner’s  N.  Y.,  pp.  247-60: 
A  Visit  to  the  Friends  of  Ibsen. 

565.  Huneker,  J.  Iconoclasts,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  1-138:  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Stimulating,  thought-provoking  criticism  of  Ibsen’s  plays. 

566.  Huneker,  J.  Steeplejack,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

Scattered  interesting  comments  on  Ibsen. 

567.  Lewisohn,  Ludwig.  The  Drama  and  the  Stage,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
N.  Y. 

A  number  of  references  to  Ibsen  in  these  essays.  * 

568.  MacGowan,  Kenneth  and  Jones,  R.  E.  Continental  Stage-craft,  Har¬ 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Few  references  to  Ibsen. 

569.  Mencken,  H.  L.  Prejudices:  Third  Series,  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  pp.  301-08: 
Reflections  on  the  Drama. 

“To  this  day  there  is  no  American  translation  of  the  plays  of  Ibsen;  we 
use  the  William  Archer  Scotch-English  translations,  most  of  them  atro¬ 
ciously  bad,  but  still  better  than  nothing.”  “V’hat  could  be  more  comical 
than  the  efforts  of  critical  talmudists  to  read  a  thesis  into  When  We  Dead 
Awaken?  I  have  put  in  many  a  gay  hour  perusing  their  commentaries.  Ibsen, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  roared  over  the  effort  to  inject  portentous  mean¬ 
ings  into  The  Master  Builder,  at  bottom  no  more  than  a  sentimental  epi¬ 
taph  to  a  love  affair  that  he  himself  had  suffered  at  sixty.” 

570.  Nathan,  G.  J.  The  Critic  and  the  Drama,  Knopf,  N.  Y. 

Few  references  to  Ibsen,  but  good  criticism  of  the  various  critics  of 
Ibsen. 
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571.  Neiiendam,  Robert.  Betty  Hennings,  the  great  Danish  Ibsen  actress, 
Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  10:  102-07. 

Impersonated  eight  of  Ibsen’s  characters. 

572.  Olson,  Julius  E.  Phases  of  Ibsen’s  Authorship,  Scan.  Studies  7:  65-80. 

Discusses  the  subconscious  elements  in  the  composition  of  Peer  Gynt 
and  the  hiatus  between  Ibsen’s  dramatic  poems  and  the  social  dramas. 

573.  Rohe,  Auce.  Duse  breaks  her  Silence,  Theatre  36:  137. 

Some  statements  by  Duse  on  Ibsen. 

574.  Shanks,  Edward.  Position  of  the  Theatre,  Liv.  Age  312:  421-27. 

“Ibsen,  if  it  were  only  by  his  technical  improvements,  opened  a  new 
epoch;  but  that  epoch  was  not  long  to  endure.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  real¬ 
ism,  even  in  its  most  attentuated  sense,  is  a  spirit  not  very  congenial  to 
the  desires  of  humanity;  perhaps  the  realist  method,  acid  and  critical  as 
it  is,  can  never  give  humanity  what  it  demands  from  the  arts.  At  all 
events,  the  reaction  began  almost  without  an  interval. ” 

575.  WooLLCOTT,  A.  Shouts  and  Murmurs,  The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  p.  118. 

“Ibsen  has  never  had  any  direct  influence  on  playgoers  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  but  the  great  pioneer  always  reaches  the  lesser  fellows 
of  his  craft.” 

576.  Anon.  Theatre  36:  140-41. 

Photographs  of  recent  notable  productions  in  the  National  Theatre  of 
Norway:  The  Pretenders,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  The  Wild  Duck,  and 
Hedda  Gabler. 

577.  Anon.  Croce  on  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  314:  677-78. 

1923 

578.  Anderson,  Eva.  Ibsen  and  English  Theatrical  Criticism,  typed  thesis, 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Analysis  of  English  criticism;  a  bibliography  chronologically  arranged. 

579.  Andrews.  A.  LeRoy.  Ibsen’s  Fruen  fra  Havet  and  Molbech’s  Klintekon- 
gens  Brud.  Scan.  Studies  6:  176-79. 

Influence  of  Molbech’s  play  (1845)  upon  Ibsen’s  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

580.  Andrews,  Kenneth.  Peer  Gynt,  Bookman  57 :  192-93. 

The  Theatre  Guild  production;  illustrations. 

581.  Archer,  W.  The  Old  Drama  and  the  New,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston, 
pp.  306-10:  Ibsen’s  influence  on  English  drama. 

“.  .  .  .Of  indirect  and  what  may  be  called  pervasive  influence,  Ibsen 
had  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Eurc^iean  writer  since  the  time  of  By¬ 
ron.  He  suffused  the  whole  theatrical  atmosphere,  he  coloured  the  whole 
drama  of  Europe.” 

582.  Arliss,  George.  Realism  on  the  Stage,  Atlan.  Mo.  131:  433-40. 

Realism  in  Hedda  Gabler. 

583.  Bjorkman,  Edwin.  The  Spirit  of  Scandinavian  Realism,  New  Repub.  34; 
111-12. 

Nothing  on  Ibsen  except  the  following:  “Instead  one  must  seek  back  of 
it  a  life  philosophy  based  on  the  Ibsenian  dictum  that  the  meaning  of  man’s 
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destiny,  and  his  first  duty  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  race  and  to  all  life, 
is  to  be  himself,  wholly  and  fearlessly.” 

584.  Brandes,  Georg.  Sidelights  on  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  319;  172-76;  219-23; 
272-74. 

This  last  article  of  the  series,  “Random  Recollections,”  contains  little 
about  Ibsen;  it  is  chiefly  about  German  society  and  the  freedom  of  thought 
surrounding  Ibsen.  “Presumably  Bj^imson’s  diametrically  opposed  tem¬ 
perament  influenced  him  in  some  degree.  A  great  man  is  invariably  affected 
by  a  great  contemporary  of  a  type  utterly  different  from  himself.  It  is 
often  a  misfortune  for  an  important  man  to  have  his  name  constantly 
coupled  with  another’s,  whether  in  a  complimentary  or  a  depreciatory  way 
.  .  .  This  possibly  inclined  Ibsen  to  exaggerate  his  own  individuality,  which 
in  this  instance  would  mean  strengthening  his  self-seclusion  and  self¬ 
concentration.” 

585.  Brandes,  G.  Creative  Spirits  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Crowell  Co., 
N.  Y.,  pp.  349-96:  Henrik  Ibsen. 

A  study  of  Ibsen’s  plays  up  to  1883;  see  3  for  first  appearance  of  this 
essay. 

586.  Dunbar,  Conrad.  Influence  of  Ibsen,  Freeman  7:  160. 

A  letter  deploring  the  lack  of  ease  in  dialogue  of  American  dramatists; 
blames  Ibsen. 

587.  Claughton,  Richard.  Ibsen  and  Economic  Justice.  Freeman  7:  204 — 06. 

588.  Eaton,  W.  P.  A  Peerless  Peer  Gynt,  Freeman  7:  16-17. 

Lauds  Mansfield  in  the  role;  Schildkraut  “not  equal  to  his  task.” 

589.  Fletcher,  J.  G.  Ibsen’s  Living  Plays,  Freeman  7:  595-96. 

Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  reviewed. 

590.  Holt,  Roland.  Plays  that  Count,  Forum  69:  1552-61. 

A  review  of  the  season’s  plays  with  an  account  of  Schildkraut  in  Peer 
Gynt.  “. . .  The  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  production  of  a  noble  play 

that  I  have  seen  in  twenty  years . In  this  play  as  in  Ghosts  its  clean 

and  great  author  utterly  damns  the  sexual  vices  that  the  grotesque  and 
fearsome  trolls  symbolize.” 

591.  Hornblow,  Arthto.  Peer  Gynt,  Theatre  37:  15,  18. 

Review  of  the  Theatre  Guild  production  of  Peer  Gynt  with  five  pictures 
of  it.  “Called  by  its  author  a  ‘dramatic  poem,’  I  find  it  neither  dramatic 
nor  poetic  .  .  .  But  it  is  the  Grieg  music  that  endlessly  woos  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  doubtless  wins  many  into  believing  they  are  seeing  a  great  play, 
done  greatly.” 

591a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  by  W.  &  C.  Archer,  with  an  introduction 
by  W.  Archer  and  a  preface  explaining  the  Theatre  Guild  version  based  on 
this  translation,  with  eight  illustrations  from  the  Theatre  Guild  production, 
Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

591b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Terje  Wiegen,  tr.  by  D.  Svennungsen,  Augsburg  Pub. 
House.  Minneapolis. 

591c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  tr.  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Archer,  Ghosts, 
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tr.  by  W.  Archer,  in  the  Eleanora  Duse  Series  of  plays,  ed.  by  Oliver  M. 
Sayler,  Brentano’s,  N.  Y. 

591d.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Doll’s  House,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Ghosts,  Boni 
&  Liveright,  N.  Y. 

591e.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
Series,  ed.  by  O.  M.  Sayler,  Brentano’s  N.  Y. 

592.  James,  Henry.  A  Most  Unholy  Trade — Being  Letters  on  the  Drama,  The 
Scarab  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Letters  to  W.  Heinemann,  publisher,  “concern  themselves  with  James’ 
impressions  of  Ibsen’s  Little  Eyolf”  as  he  read  it  act  by  act. 

593.  King,  Basil.  Ibsen  and  Emilie  Bardach,  Century  107:  (Oct.)  803-15; 
(Nov.)  83-92. 

A  romantic  account  of  this  friendship  and  its  influence  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  The  Master  Builder.  Numerous  passages  quoted  from  their  short 
correspondence  and  from  Emilie  Bardach’s  diary  of  the  period. 

594.  Leacock,  Stephen.  The  Subcontractor,  an  Ibsen  play  done  out  of  the 
original  with  an  axe.  Harper’s  Mo.  147:  7-12. 

595.  Lewisohn,  L.  The  two  Schildkrauts,  Nation  116:  250. 

596.  Lewisohn,  L.  Eleonora  Duse,  Nation  117:  562. 

In  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

597.  McBrien,  Peter,  Ibsenism,  a  Dialogue,  Cath.  World  118:  192-96. 

An  imaginary  conversation  between  two  men:  the  reader  feels  that  the 
writer  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Frank.  Cyril,  the  young 
writer  who  represents  the  newer  attitude  toward  Ibsen:  “All  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dramatic  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  world,  or  has  been  done 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  bears  the  unmistakable  impress  of  Ibsen’s 
influence.  The  poetic  change  that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  inaugurated 
in  1798  was  nothing  compared  with  the  revolution  in  dramatic  art  that 
began  when  Ibsen  produced  The  Pillars  of  Society  .  . .’’  Frank,  the  older 
critic:  “. .  .  There  is  not,  I  readily  admit,  a  line  of  salaciousness  in  his 
plays.  But  there  is  worse.  There  is  a  blighting  pessimism,  a  distinctly  blas¬ 
phemous  atheism;  you  can  hear  his  sneering  chuckle  when  one  of  his  char¬ 
acters  is  made  to  mention  God  seriously,  and  a  desiccating  contempt  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie.” 

598.  Moses,  Montrose  J.  La  Duse  visits  America  again,  Outlook  135: 501-02. 

Brief  mention  of  Duse  in  Ghosts  and  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

598a.  Nicoll,  Allardyce.  An  Introduction  to  Dramatic  Theory,  Brentano’s, 
N.Y. 

A  few  references  to  Ibsen  and  his  use  of  symbolism. 

599.  Olson,  J.  E.  Gerd,  the  Hawk,  and  the  Ice-Church  in  Ibsen’s  Brand,  Scan. 
Studies  6-7:  127-33. 

Explanation  of  the  use  of  these  as  symbols. 

600.  Parker,  Robt.  A.  Peer  Gynt,  Independent  110:  141-42. 

The  Schildkrauts  in  the  Theatre  Guild  production. 

601.  PoizAT,  Alfred.  Ibsen  and  his  Origins,  Liv.  Age  316:  225-30. 

Chiefly  Ibsen’s  influence  in  France.  “The  reign  of  Ibsen  and  his  kind 
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does  not  seem  likely  to  last  long,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  end 
is  already  approaching.  It  could  hold  its  place  in  the  universal  literature 
only  during  the  generation  of  which  it  was  the  image.” 

602.  Rohe,  Alice.  The  Return  of  Eleonora  Duse,  Theatre  38:  20-21,  50. 

603.  Sayler,  Ouver  M.  Our  American  Theatre,  Brentano’s,  N.  Y. 

“William  Archer’s  invaluable  and  pioneer  service  as  interpreter  of 
Ibsen”;  American  prejudice  against  all  things  alien.  Belasco’s  “disdain  for 
‘literary  drama,’  extending  not  only  to  the  precious,  the  affected,  the 
academic,  but  even  to  masters  of  the  living  theatre  like  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Hauptmann,  Tchehoff,  Gorky,  may  be  variously  explained  by  fear,  by 
lack  of  understanding,  or  by  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  barriers  between 
these  plays  and  success  in  America  ...” 

604.  Sayler.  O.  M.  The  Russian  Theatre,  Brentano’s,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  references  to  Ibsen.  “The  Russian  respect  for  Ibsen  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  . .  .  almost  the  entire  acting  canon  of  the  great 
Norwegian,  with  the  exception  of  A  Doll’s  House,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea, 
and  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  has  been  played  on  the  stage  of  the  Art 
Theatre.”  (p.  25). 

605.  Stenberg,  T.  T.  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philology  22:  155-61. 

A  review  of  A.  Orbeck’s  translation  of  the  Early  Plays. 

606.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Regarding  ‘Subconscious  Elements  in  the  Composi- 
sition  of  Peer  Gynt,’  Scan.  Studies  7:  201-07. 

An  answer  to  J.  E.  Olson’s  article  (See  572).  Peer  Gynt’s  hallucinations 
are  not  connected  with  any  subconscious  experiences  of  Ibsen. 

607.  Weigand,  Hermann  J.  The  Secret  Mark  of  the  Beast,  a  study  of  cryptic 
character  portrayal  in  Little  Eyolf,  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philology  22: 18-53. 

A  study  of  Allmer’s  character,  spoiled,  petulant,  “hopelessly  enmeshed 
in  self-deception.” 

608.  Wilde,  Percival.  The  Craftsmanship  of  the  One-Act  Play,  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

A  few  scattered  references  to  Ibsen. 

609.  W'lLSON,  Edmund.  Criticism  of  Peer  Gynt,  Dial  74:  420-21. 

Schildkraut’s  performance. 

610.  Young,  Stark.  Peer  Gynt,  New  Republic  34:  46-47. 

611.  Young,  Stark.  The  Flower  in  Drama,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  p.  Ill: 

Nazimova  in  Hedda  Gabler. 

612.  Young,  Stark.  Duse,  New  Republic  36:  309-10. 

Duse  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  and  Ghosts. 

613.  Anon.  The  Furore  over  Duse,  Lit.  Dig.  79:  30-31. 

Excerpts  from  the  criticisms  of  various  dramatic  critics  concerning  Duse 
in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

614.  Anon.  Reviving  an  Undramatic  Masterpiece,  Lit.  Dig.  76:  30-31. 

Discussion  of  Komisarjevsky’s  art  in  staging  Peer  Gynt. 
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1924 

615.  Bach,  M.  G.  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  39:  127-28. 

A  review  of  T.  M.  Campbell’s  Hebbel,  Ibsen  and  the  Analytic  Exposition, 
Heidelberg,  1922. 

616.  Dell,  Floyd.  Looking  at  Life,  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  pp.  31-35:  The  Censor’s 
Triumph. 

A  satiric  description  of  Ghosts  in  moving  pictures. 

617.  Foster,  George  B.  Ibsen’s  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Open  Court  38:  193- 

202. 

Ibsen’s  views  on  religion  as  seen  in  his  plays,  particularly  in  Emperor 
and  Galilean. 

618.  Glover,  Halcott.  Drama  and  Mankind,  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  number  of  brief  references  to  Ibsen. 

619.  Hamilton,  Clayton.  Conversations  on  Contemporary  Drama,  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Brief  discussion  of  Ibsen  in  the  first  lecture.  Contemporary  Drama. 

619a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Doll’s  House,  The  Wild  Duck,  The  Lady  from  the 
Sea,  tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp  and  Eleanor  Marx-Aveling,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

619b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Wild  Duck,  tr.  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Archer,  in  Representa¬ 
tive  Continental  Dramas  by  M.  J.  Moses,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

620.  JouRDAiN,  Eleanor  F.  The  Drama  in  Europe,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp. 
129  ff.,  382. 

621.  Kanner,  Leo.  A  Psychiatric  Study  of  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Jour,  of  Abnor¬ 
mal  Psychology  19:  373-82. 

“The  modern  Ibsen,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  psychologists,  a  naturalist 
in  all  his  other  plays  (except  for  Brand  and  Emperor  and  Galilean),  would 
he  dare  to  invite  the  reader  or  spectator  to  consider  the  Trolls  and  the 
Boyg,  the  Button-Moulder  and  the  Devilish  Passenger  as  really  existing 
beings,  just  for  satiric  purposes,  just  for  representation  of  the  Norwegian 
type?  .  .  .  Peer  Gynt  is  a  born  poet,  gifted  with  a  beautiful  fancy,  with 
poetical  speech,  a  dreamer  and  ponderer,  not  bound  to  conventional  opin¬ 
ions.  But  his  heart  is  full  of  songs  he  has  never  proclaimed. .  .  .  Peer  Gynt 
created  nothing.  Peer  Gynt  has  passed  the  border  line  between  genius  and 
insanity.  Peer  Gynt  is  insane.” 

622.  Lundeberg,  Olav  K.  Ibsen  in  France,  a  study  of  the  Ibsen  drama,  its 
introduction,  vogue  and  influence  on  the  French  stage.  Scan.  Studies  8: 
93-108. 

Includes  also  a  chronological  list  of  translations  of  Ibsen’s  works,  Ibsen 
premieres  in  France,  and  a  bibliography. 

623.  MacGowan,  Kenneth.  Crying  the  Bounds  of  Broadway,  Theatre  Arts. 
8:355. 

“The  one  thoroughly  obvious  fact  about  the  twentieth  century  theatre 
is  that  it  has  spent  almost  all  its  first-rate  creative  effort — and  a  lot  of 
second-rate,  to  boot — trying  to  escape  from  the  bonds  of  Ibsen.  Not  so 
much  the  bonds  of  Ibsen,  perhaps,  as  the  bounds  which  the  neat  and  un- 
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inspired  talents  of  his  imitators  have  set  up,  the  limits  created  by  deifying 
the  dramaturgy  of  Hedda  Gabler,  ignoring  the  spiritual  vitality  of  Rosmer- 
sholm,  and  forgetting  all  about  When  We  Dead  Awaken." 

624.  Mencken,  H.  L.  Prejudices:  Fourth  Series,  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  pp.  103-06. 

“I  have  a  suspicion  that  even  Ibsen,  though  he  seldom  permitted  him¬ 
self  overt  humor,  indulged  in  some  quiet  spoofing  when  he  wrote  A  Doll's 
House,  Hedda  Gabler,  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  and  Little  Eyol f.  The  whole  last 
act  of  Hedda  Gabler  could  be  converted  into  a  burlesque  by  changing  ten 
words;  as  I  have  said,  it  is  almost  always  burlesque  as  bad  actors  play  it. 
In  the  cases  of  Ghosts  and  The  Master  Builder  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  The  former  is  a  picture  of  buffoonery  designed  to  make  fun  of  fools 
who  were  outraged  by  A  Doll's  House;  the  latter  is  a  comic  piece  founded 
upon  personal  experiences.” 

625.  Miller,  Nellie  Burget.  The  Living  Drama,  Century,  N.  Y.,  pp.  177-95. 

A  discussion  of  Ibsen  and  his  plays  with  a  special  study  of  Brand,  A 
Doll's  House,  and  When  We  Dead  Awaken. 

625a.  Muir,  Edwin.  Latitudes,  Viking  Press,  N.  Y.,  chapt.  VI,  pp.  68-79:  A 
Note  on  Ibsen. 

A  review  of  Janko  Lavrin’s  Ibsen  and  his  Creation:  A  Psycho-Critical 
Study. 

626.  Russell,  Mary  M.  Drama  as  a  Factor  in  Social  Education,  Doran,  N.  Y. 

Little  on  Ibsen. 

627.  Stenberg,  T.  T.  Ibsen’s  Catilina  and  Goethe’s  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris, 
Mod.  Lang.  Notes  39:  329-36. 

Influence  of  Goethe  upon  Ibsen. 

628.  WooLLCOTT,  A.  Enchanted  Aisles,  Putnam’s,  N.  Y. 

Comments  on  Ibsen  and  performances  of  Hedda  Gabler. 

629.  Wilson,  Edmund.  Mrs.  Alving  and  Oedipus,  Literary  Rev.  4:  501-02. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  dignity,  as  well  as  of  technical  skill, 
Ibsen  stands  up  very  well  beside  Sophocles  .  . .  We  renew  our  conviction 
that  Ibsen  is  perhaps  the  only  tragic  writer  of  our  own  time  who  can  be 
compared  to  the  very  greatest  of  tragic  writers  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  Ghosts 
is  the  tragedy  of  nineteenth-century  respectability,  middle-class  prejudices, 
and  Protestant  religious  views,  of  what  we  now  call  Victorianism.” 

630.  Anon.  The  Real  Doll’s  House,  Liv.  Age  320:  415-16. 

A  conversation  with  Laura  Kieler,  the  original  of  Ibsen’s  Nora,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Berlingske  Tidetule,  Cofienhagen. 

631.  .\non.  Liv.  Age  320:  477-78. 

An  article  which  includes  a  letter  of  Ibsen’s  about  Laura  Kieler. 

1925 

632.  Boyd,  Ernest.  Studies  from  the  Literatures,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y. 

Few  references  to  Ibsen. 

633.  Brown,  Ivor.  More  Peer  than  Gynt,  Sat.  Rev.  139: 156-57. 

634.  Clark  Barrett  H.  A  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama,  Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  pp.  3-16:  Henrik  Ibsen. 
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Good  bibliography  of  editions  in  translation  of  Ibsen’s  plays  and  Ibsen 
bibliography;  outlines  and  questions  on  The  Pretenders,  Peer  Gynt,  A  Doll's 
Bouse,  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

635.  Coffman,  George  R.  A  Book  of  Modern  Plays,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 

Chicago,  pp.  309-426;  An  Enemy  of  the  People;  introduction:  pp.  303-308. 

636.  Drury,  Francis  K.  Viewpoints  in  Modern  Drama,  American  Library  ^ 

Assoc.,  Chicago. 

Bibliography. 

637.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  But  When  I  See  the  Swan,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  13:  301. 

A  poem  translated  by  Anders  Orbeck. 

637a.  Ibsen,  Henrik,  Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat,  Love’s  Comedy,  League  of  Youth, 
tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

637b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  in  Modern  Plays,  by  G.  R. 

CoflFman,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

637c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp,  Everyman’s  Library, 

Dutton,  N.  Y.  j 

638.  Krutch,  J.  W.  Ibsen’s  lago.  Nation  120:  578-79. 

A  review  of  the  performance  of  Rosmersholm.  “Rebecca  represents  the 
modern  conception  of  villainy  and  Ibsen  was  the  first  to  show  conclusively 
how  this  conception  might  be  made  dramatic.”  ♦ 

639.  Krutch,  J.  W.  Ibsen  Reconsidered,  Nation  120;  299. 

A  review  of  Dudley  Digges’  and  Clare  Eames’  production  of  The  Wild 
Duck. 

640.  Littell,  Robt.  The  Wild  Duck,  New  Republic  42:  70-71. 

641.  Lovett,  Robt.  M.  Ibsen  Today,  New  Repub.  44:  102-03. 

A  review  of  Weigand’s  The  Modem  Ibsen  (See  647). 

642.  Macy,  John.  The  Story  of  the  World’s  Literature,  Boni  &  Liveright, 

N.  Y.,  pp.  503-19:  Scandinavian  Literature.  I 

643.  Neserius,  Philip  G.  Ibsen’s  Political  and  Social  Ideas,  Amer.  Pol.  Science 

Rev.  19:  25-37.  I 

Ibsen’s  attitude  toward  democracy  and  emancipation  of  women.  i 

643a.  Nicoll,  Allardyce.  British  Drama,  Crowell,  N.  Y.,  pp.  342-48:  Henrik  | 

Ibsen  and  other  Continental  Dramatists.  | 

644.  Seldes,  Gilbert.  The  Wild  Duck,  Dial  79: 435-38. 

645.  Seldes,  G.  Rosmersholm,  Dial  79:  82-83. 

645a.  Sorley,  Charles  H.  Peer  Gynt,  a  poem  in  The  Home  Book  of  Modem 
Verse,  compiled  by  B.  E.  Stevenson,  Holt,  N.  Y.,  pp.  752-53. 

646.  Tupper,  j.  W.  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  40:  444-45. 

A  review  of  Weigand’s  book  (See  647).  ) 

647.  Weigand,  H.  J.  The  Modem  Ibsen,  Holt,  N.  Y. 

A  creative  interpretation  and  intensive  criticism  of  the  later  plays  be¬ 
ginning  with  Pillars  of  Society. 

648.  Wyatt,  E.  Cath.  World  121:  228-29. 

A  note  on  the  success  of  The  Wild  Duck. 

649.  Wyatt,  E.  The  Wild  Duck,  Cath.  World  121:  82-83.  j 
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650.  Young,  Stark.  Glamour,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  pp.  13-17;  Duse  in  Ghosts 
and  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

651.  Atkinson,  J.  Brooks.  Ibsen  the  White  Hope,  New  York  Times,  Jan.  24, 
VII,  1:  1. 

Comments  on  current  performances  of  The  Master  Builder,  John  Gabriel 
Borkman,  Little  Eyolf,  and  Hedda  Gabler. 

652.  Balmforth,  Ramsden.  Ethical  and  Religious  Value  of  the  Drama.  Adelphi 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  112-39:  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  Saint  and  Sinner. 

653.  Bennett,  Charles  A.  Life  through  Fiction,  Bookman  62;  678-81, 

Discusses  The  Wild  Duck. 

654.  Bent,  Silas.  Grim  Ibsen  grips  New  York  anew.  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7. 

Chiefly  biographical. 

655.  Brown,  John  Mason.  The  Month  of  Ibsen,  Theatre  Arts  10:  213-25. 

Comments  on  the  current  productions  of  Hedda  Gabler,  Little  Eyolf, 
John  Gabriel  Borkman,  and  The  Master  Builder. 

656.  Carter,  Huntly.  The  New  Spirit  in  the  European  Theatre  1914-24, 
Doran,  N.  Y. 

A  few  references  to  Ibsen,  chiefly  about  Ghosts  being  licensed  in  England 
in  1914  and  the  use  of  Ibsen’s  plays  in  other  countries  as  propaganda. 

657.  De  Casseres,  Benjamin.  Forty  Immortals,  Seven  Arts  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
pp.  233-39:  Hearn-  Ibsen;  pp.  335-43:  Ibsen. 

The  similarities  of  Ibsen  and  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  a  discussion  of  Ibsen, 
his  riddles,  the  egoistic  mystic. 

658.  Dell,  Floyd.  Intellectual  Vagabondage,  Doran,  N.  Y.,  pp.  129-43:  We 
attend  an  Ibsen  play. 

A  Doll’s  House  and  modem  young  women. 

659.  Freeman,  Donald.  More  Ibsenity,  Vanity  Fair,  April,  p.  53. 

Criticism  of  Emily  Stevens  in  Hedda  Gabler;  Eva  Le  Gallienne  in  The 
Wild  Duck  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman;  Claire  Eames  in  Little  Eyolf. 

660.  Houston,  Percy  Hazen.  Main  Currents  of  English  Literature,  Crofts  & 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  few  brief  comments  on  Ibsen. 

660a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Master  Builder,  Pillars  of  Society,  Hedda  Gabler, 
introduction  by  H.  L.  Mencken,  Modem  Library,  N.  Y. 

661.  Kennedy,  Ruth  L.  The  Indebtedness  of  Echegaray  to  Ibsen,  Sewanee 
Rev.  34: 402-15. 

662.  VON  Klenze,  Camillo.  From  Goethe  to  Hauptmann,  The  Viking  Press, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  159-222:  Naturalism  in  German  Drama  from  Schiller  to 
Hauptmann. 

How  Germany  had  been  prepared  for  Ibsen’s  plays. 

663.  Kolars,  Mary.  Hedda  Gabler,  Cath.  World  122:  808. 

664.  Kolars,  Mary.  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Cath.  World  122 :  809-10. 

665.  Krutch,  J.  W.  Ibsen  restated.  Nation  123:  513-14. 

“. . .  The  interest  of  Ibsen’s  plays,  far  from  fading,  like  that  of  lesser 
works,  in  the  light  of  a  different  day,  renews  itself  again  and  again,  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  its  center,  but  remaining  always  keen  and  fresh.” 
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666.  LeGallienne,  Richard.  The  Romantic  Nineties,  Putnam’s  N.  Y.,  pp. 
58-62:  Bjfjrnson’s  angry  outburst  about  Ibsen  to  LeGallienne  and  the 
latter’s  impression  of  Ibsen. 

667.  Mackenzie,  Agnes  M.  The  Playgoer’s  Handbook  to  the  English  Renais¬ 
sance  Drama,  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

Brief  comment  on  Ibsen. 

668.  Mencken,  H.  L.  Prejudices:  Fifth  Series,  Knopf,  N.  Y.,  pp.  209-10. 

“These  imbeciles  read  such  extravagant  meanings  into  the  old  man’s 
plays  that  he  was  moved,  finally,  to  violent  protests.  He  was  not  trying  to 
compose  cryptograms,  he  said;  he  was  simply  trying  to  write  stage  plays. 
.  .  .  The  Ibsen  symbolists  eventually  subsided  into  Freudism  and  other 
such  rubbish  . .  .’’ 

669.  Orbeck,  Anders,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  14: 567-69. 

A  review  of  Weigand’s  book  (See  647). 

670.  Paulson,  Arthur  C.  The  Norwegian-American  Reaction  to  Ibsen  and 
Bjdmson,  1850-1882,  typ)ed  thesis,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

671.  Petsch,  R.  Ibsen’s  Life-Forms,  Open  Court  40:  82-92. 

The  psychology  and  ethics  of  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

672.  Phelps,  W.  L.  Essays  on  Modem  Dramatists,  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

A  few  scattered  references  to  Ibsen. 

673.  Wyatt,  E.  v.  R.  The  Master  Builder,  Cath.  World  122:  663-64. 

674.  Walkley,  a.  B.  The  Position  of  Ibsen,  Vanity  Fair,  June,  p.  55. 

Ibsen  as  a  victim  of  the  reaction  against  Victorianism.  Comments  on 
this  passage  in  recently  published  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  “Ibsen 
represents  very  exactly  all  that  I  most  dislike.  The  Evangelist  with  a 
wooden  leg!  They  are  praising  him  up  to  the  skies  now.  But  he  won’t 
wash.  He  never  took  delight  in  anything  but  his  own  mop-headed,  whisk¬ 
ered,  methodical  self.  I’m  glad  he’s  dead.  Some  good  people  liked  his  books. 
He  caught  them  on  the  stupid  side.  The  leavings  of  poor  old  Herbert 
Spencer  doted  on  him.”  Walkley  remarks:  “Yet  I  think  Walter  Raleigh 
was  wrong  when  he  wrote  ‘He  won’t  wash.*  The  answer  is,  that  for  his  own 
time  he  did  wash.  Not  that  this  means  that  his  plays  will,  save  as  curiosities, 
bear  revival.” 

675.  Walkley,  A.  B.  The  Passing  of  Ibsen,  Liv.  Age  329:  371-73. 

“The  Ibsenic  influence  .  . .  lingers  on.  But  I  take  Ibsen  himself  to  be  as 
dead  as  mutton.  His  plays  belonged  to  the  fin  de  siecle,  as  we  used  to  call  it. 
They  were  a  Victorian  reaction;  and  now  we  are  reacting  against  ‘Vic¬ 
torianism’  .  .  .  The  rare  revivals  of  him  in  London  have  been  hole  and 
comer  affairs.” 

676.  Wilson,  Edmund.  Hedda  Gabler  and  Little  Eyolf,  New  Republic  45: 
356-57. 

“As  the  theatrical  seasons  come  and  go  and  he  maintains  his  popularity, 
we  begin  to  realize  that  he  is  perhaps  really  to  be  reckoned  among  the  few 
great  tragic  dramatists.  In  his  combined  mastery  of  human  character,  he 
deserves  a  place  beside  them,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare;  we  cannot  doubt 
that  many  generations  will  continue  to  be  stirred  by  the  intensity  and 
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astonished  by  the  intellect  which  has  disentangled  a  highly  complex  and  a 
poetic  vision  of  life  into  the  perfect  lucidity  and  logic  of  Ibsen’s  plays — 
which  has  achieved  actor-proof  masterpieces  of  the  theatre  without  ever 
sacrificing  for  a  moment  the  seriousness  and  the  significance  of  the  severest 
art.” 

677.  Young,  Stark.  Theatre  Practice,  Scribner’s,  N.  Y.,  chapt.  IX,  pp.  175- 
203:  Duse  in  Ghosts  and  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

678.  Anon.  Rescuing  a  Starving  Dramatic  Season,  Lit.  Dig.  88:  28-29. 

Eva  LeGallienne,  Claire  Eames,  and  Emily  Stevens  in  Ibsen’s  plays. 

1927 

679.  Barretto,  Larry.  Bookman  65:  205. 

Mrs.  Fiske  in  Ghosts.  “It  is  such  a  version  as  has  never  been  seen  on 
land  or  sea  before,  and  we  wish  we  were  psychic  enough  to  know  what 
Ibsen’s  ghost  thought  of  Mrs.  Fiske’s  Ghosts.  The  spectre  may  have  been 
doubled  up  with  anguish  or  laughter,  for  Mrs.  Fiske  played  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Alving  as  comedy!” 

680.  Bellamy,  Francis  R.  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Outlook  147 :  279-80. 

A  review  of  Hampden’s  production. 

681.  Bellinger,  Martha  F.  A  Short  History  of  the  Drama,  Holt,  N.  Y., 
pp.  317-25:  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and  the  Dramatic  Awakening. 

681a.  Brown,  John  Mason.  Theatre  Arts  Mo.  11:  884,  891-95. 

682.  Chapman,  Katharine  H.  Premiere,  Bookman  65:  531-34. 

Ibsen  at  the  first  performance  of  A  Doll’s  House  in  Munich. 

683.  Dickinson,  Thomas  H.  An  Outline  of  Contemporary  Drama,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  pp.  62-89:  Henrik  Ibsen;  pp.  88-89:  a  short  bibli¬ 
ography  of  books  on  Ibsen. 

684.  Drinkwater,  John.  The  Art  of  Theatre-Going,  Houghton,  MiflBin  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Two  brief  references  to  Ibsen.  “When  Ibsen  was  first  presented  in 
England,  he  was  hooted,  but  that  was  because  his  constructional  idiom  was 
one  that  was  strange  to  English  audiences,  not  because  the  life  in  his  plays 
was  obnoxious  to  the  English  temper.” 

685.  Duncan,  Isadore.  My  Life,  Boni  &  Liveright,  N.  Y.,  chapt.  20. 

An  account  of  Duse  in  Rosmersholm  in  Florence. 

686.  Gjerset,  Knut.  History  of  the  Norwegian  People,  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 
(Second  edition,  2  vols.  in  one;  first  edition,  1915),  pp.  545-47:  Ibsen. 

686a.  Green,  Elizabeth  L.  Study  Course  in  Modem  Drama,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press. 

687.  Hubbell,  J.  B.  and  Beaty,  J.  O.  An  Introduction  to  Drama,  Macmillan, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  510-27:  Ibsen  and  the  Contemporary  Drama;  pp.  528-67: 
A  Doll’s  House  (Archer  translation). 

687a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Plays  by  H.  Ibsen,  with  an  introduction  by  Frank  W. 
Chandler,  Modem  Readers’  Series,  Macmillan,  N.  Y. 

Contains  A  Doll’s  House,  The  Wild  Duck,  Hedda  Gabler,  The  Master 
Builder. 


688.  Krutch,  J.  W.  Ibsen  Again,  Nation  125:  430-31. 

Hampden  mAn  Enemy  of  the  People.  “I  went  to  the  performance  with¬ 
out  great  expectations,  I  came  away  with  a  renewed  sense  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  got  even  (or  p>erhaps  especially)  in  this  day,  when  the  stage  is  so 
shrill  and  so  bustling,  by  contact  with  a  play  which  time  may  have  made 
seem  somewhat  subdued  in  its  appeal  but  which  is  nevertheless  marked 
everywhere  by  that  serene  power  which  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  greatness 
even  as  troubled  as  that  of  Ibsen  was.” 

689.  Laird,  Floy  Davis.  Ibsen’s  Use  of  Biblical  Allusions,  typed  thesis,  Univ. 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Ibsen’s  religious  background;  heredity  and  environment;  early  period  of 
orthodoxy;  later  period  of  revolt. 

690.  Maxwell,  Perriton.  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Theatre  46:  42. 

Review  of  Hampden’s  production. 

691.  Nathan,  G.  J.  Ibsen  and  Airs.  Fiske,  Amer.  Mercury  10:  376-77. 

“Her  Mrs.  Alving  is  no  more  Ibsen’s  .  .  .  than  it  is  Mr.  Samuel  Ship¬ 
man’s  .  .  .  We  accordingly  find  Mrs.  Fiske’s  fjerformance  to  be  of  a  piece 
with  a  vaudeville  comedian’s  recitation  of  ‘The  Raven’.” 

692.  Phelps,  W.  L.  Scribner’s,  81:  214. 

“It  is  true  that  Ibsen  is  no  longer  a  sensation;  he  is  no  longer  a  sensation 
because,  like  Shakespeare,  he  is  a  classic.” 

693.  Stauffer,  Ruth  AI.  The  Progress  of  Drama  through  the  Centuries, 
Alacmillan,  N.  Y.,  pp.  575-623:  An  Enemy  of  the  People. 

The  play  is  preceded  by  a  brief  biographical  note  and  comment.  “For 
many  years  dramatists  have  been  enthusiastic  followers  in  Ibsen’s  foot¬ 
steps;  but  now  in  this  third  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  there  seems 
to  be  emerging  out  of  the  bewildering  variety  of  experiments,  a  world-wide 
reaction  against  the  stark  realism  and  the  accepted  technique  of  Ibsen. 
Both  playwrights  and  producers  are  attempting  to  give  expression  in  the 
theatre  to  the  symbolic  and  idealistic,  and  even  to  the  mystical,  such  as 
Ibsen  himself  revealed  in  his  allegorical  dramas.” 

694.  Sturtevant,  A.  AI.  Gleanings  from  Peer  Gynt.  Scan.  Studies  9:  224-30. 

Interpretations  of  several  difficult  passages. 

695.  Wyatt,  E.  v.  R.  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Cath.  World  126:  381, 

Hampden’s  production. 

696.  Young,  Stark.  The  Theater,  Doran,  N.  Y, 

Few  references  to  Ibsen. 

1928  • 

697.  Anstensen,  Ansten.  A  New  Trend  in  Ibsen  Biography,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev. 
16:  612-17. 

A  review  of  Halvdan  Koht’s  biography,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Aschehoug  &  Co., 
Oslo. 

698.  Balmforth,  Ramsden.  The  Problem-Play  and  Its  Influence  on  Modern 
Thought  and  Life,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  63-68:  Allegorical  interpretation 
of  When  We  Dead  Awaken. 
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699.  Behrens,  Carl.  Ibsen  and  Denmark,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  16;  229-31. 

“Ibsen  received  literary  impulses  from  Denmark,  from  the  writings  of 
Oehlenschlager,  Henrik  Hertz,  and  Soren  Kirkegaard.  At  the  same  time 
he  set  his  impress  on  Danish  theatrical  art.  Betty  Hennings  and  Emil 
Poulsen  will  always  be  remembered  as  his  interpreters  on  the  stage.  In  the 
realm  of  criticism,  Georg  Brandes  stands  as  the  one  who  first  and  most 
clearly  understood  Ibsen’s  world  significance.  Ibsen  will  always  be 
‘strangely  and  indissolubly  bound  to  Denmark’.’’ 

700.  Boyd,  Ernest.  Modernizing  Ibsen  and  Ben  Jonson,  Bookman  67 : 419-21. 

Eva  LeGallienne  in  Fledda  Gabler. 

701.  Brackett,  Charles.  New  Yorker,  Apr.  7,  pp.  33-34. 

Eva  LeGallienne  in  Hedda  Gabler. 

702.  Dukes,  Ashley.  A  Doll’s  House  and  the  Open  Door,  Theatre  Arts  12: 
21-38. 

An  article  on  Janet  Achurch,  her  husband,  Charles  Charrington,  and 
two  of  G.  B.  Shaw’s  letters  to  Miss  Achurch  containing  advice  and  criti¬ 
cism;  a  picture  of  Miss  Achurch  and  Mr.  Charrington  in  A  Doll’s  House. 

703.  Fife,  Robt.  H.  and  Anstensen,  Ansten.  Henrik  Ibsen  on  the  .American 
Stage,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  16:  218-28. 

A  brief  account  of  performances  of  Ibsen’s  plays  in  this  country. 

704.  Flom,  G.  T.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Some  Aspects  of  his  Life  and  Work,  Scan. 
Studies  10:  67-70. 

An  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ibsen  Centenary  program, 
March  20,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

705.  Forster,  E.  M.  Ibsen  the  Romantic,  New  Republic  54:  186-88. 

706.  Hayward,  Ira  N.  Strindberg’s  Influence  on  Eugene  O’Neill,  Poet-Lore  39; 
596-604. 

One  reference  to  Ibsen:  “In  the  realistic  plays  of  Ibsen  and  his  school, 
one  looks  in  vain  for  the  great  imaginative  passages  that  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  Sophocles  or  of  Shakespeare.  In  place  of  these  we 
have  for  the  most  part  the  drab  dead  level  of  everyday  conversation,  and 
while  we  must  agree  that  considerable  skill  is  required  for  the  writing  of 
such  dialogue,  we  cannot  help  longing  now  and  then  for  a  sp)eech  touched 
by  the  fire  of  poetic  imagery  or  filled  with  stirring  emotion.” 

707.  Heller,  Otto.  Is  Ibsen  an  Antique?  Drama  18:  236-38. 

A  refutation  of  statements  in  regard  to  the  “passing  of  Ibsen.” 

708.  Hughes,  Glenn.  The  Story  of  the  Theatre,  French,  N.  Y.,  pp.  317-93: 
The  Theatre  in  America. 

Contains  a  few  references  to  Ibsen. 

709.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Power  of  Memory,  a  short  poem  translated  by  F.  E. 
Garrett,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  16:  617. 

709a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Hedda  Gabler,  tr.  by  Julie  LeGallienne  and  P.  Leyssac, 
in  Eva  LeGallienne’s  Civic  Repertory  Plays,  with  an  introduction  and 
direction  notes  by  Miss  LeGallienne,  Norton  &  Co.,  N.  Y, 

709b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Brand,  tr.  by  F.  E.  Garrett,  with  an  introduction  by 
P.  H.  Wicksteed,  Everyman’s  Library,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 
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709c.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Works  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  W.  J.  Black,  N.  Y. 

710.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Miner,  a  poem  tr.  by  F.  E.  Garrett,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev. 
16:  235.  Also  in  Lit.  Dig.  97:  30. 

711.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  A  Stanza,  tr.  by  F.  E.  Garrett,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  16:  235. 

A  stanza  written  by  Ibsen  in  1878  and  placed  as  a  motto  over  his  works. 

712.  Koht,  Halvdan.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  16:  205-17. 

Biographical  account  with  brief  comments  on  the  plays. 

713.  Krutch,  J.  W.  The  Tragic  Fallacy,  Atlantic  142:  606-07. 

Ghosts  discussed.  “An  Oswald  is  not  a  Hamlet  chiefly  because  he  has 
lost  that  tie  with  the  natural  and  supernatural  world  which  the  latter  had. 
No  ghost  will  leave  the  other  world  to  warn  or  encourage  him;  there  is  no 
virtue  and  no  vice  which  he  can  possibly  have  which  can  be  really  im¬ 
portant;  and  when  he  dies  neither  his  death  nor  the  manner  of  it  will  be, 
outside  the  circle  of  two  or  three  people  as  unnecessary  as  himself,  any  more 
important  than  that  of  a  rat  behind  the  arras.” 

714.  Levinson,  Andre.  Ibsen  To-day,  Liv.  Age  334:  937-42. 

715.  Macy,  John.  Henrik  Ibsen  Revolutionized  the  Art  of  the  Theatre,  For¬ 
ward,  March  18. 

Favorable  comments  on  plays  from  League  of  Youth  to  When  We  Dead 
Awaken.  In  discussing  Ghosts,  Macy  writes:  “The  immoral  Ibsen  is  an 
austere  moralist,  making  the  sins  of  the  father  descend  with  Biblical 
severity.  And  yet  it  was,  according  to  Ibsen’s  statement  to  Brandes,  the 
theological  critics  of  Norway  who  made  the  most  violent  protest  against 
this  noble  and  tremendously  chaste  drama  ...  In  no  tragedy  since  the 
Greeks  have  pity  and  fear,  the  words  of  Aristotle,  been  more  awful.” 

716.  Moir,  Bruce  K.  An  Actor  on  Ibsen,  Nineteenth  Century  103:  412-21. 

Chiefly  an  account  of  Ibsen’s  life  with  brief  comments  on  the  plays. 

717.  Morton,  D.  M.  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  Theatre  Arts  12:  189-90. 

“It  is  a  tragic  perversity  of  fortune  that  makes  us  think  of  the  great  men 
of  the  earth  who  have  lived  well  past  their  youth,  as  old  and  bearded 
figures,  shaggy,  set,  comfortable  and  acclaimed.  We  remember  them  by 
their  twilights  rather  than  their  dawns  or  their  strong  middays.” 

718.  Moses,  M.  J.  The  Little  Man  from  Skien,  Theatre  Arts  12:  179-86. 

719.  Moses,  M.  J.  Henrik  Ibsen:  Aet.  100,  No.  Amer.  Rev.  225:  339-47. 

Ibsen’s  influence  over  modem  drama. 

720.  Offutt,  Milton.  Ibsen’s  Centenary  in  Norway,  Cur.  Hist.  28:  321-22. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  celebration  in  Oslo  and  Bergen  in  honor  of 
Ibsen. 

721.  Robertson,  J.  G.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Contemp.  Rev.  133:  463-68. 

Survey  of  his  life  and  works. 

722.  Rddens,  S.  P.  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Georg  Brandes,  The  Reflex  3:  16-23 
(Aug.). 

723.  Russell,  Frances  T.  Apropos  of  a  Birthday,  Sewanee  Rev.  36:  76-85. 

An  imaginary  conversation  with  Ibsen. 

724.  Smith,  Robt.  M.  Types  of  Domestic  Tragedy,  Prentice-Hall,  N.  Y. 

Hedda  Gabler. 
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725.  Smith,  Robt.  M.  Types  of  Historical  Drama,  Prentice-Hall,  N.  Y. 

The  Pretenders. 

726.  Stratton,  Clarence.  Theatron,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Scattered  references  to  Ibsen  and  three  illustrations  of  Brand  as  pro¬ 
duced  at  Yale. 

727.  Strong,  Charles  S.  The  Man  who  “Wholly  Willed  the  Things  He  Willed”: 
Henrik  Ibsen,  Scan.  Studies  10:  39-49. 

Account  of  life  and  works;  six  illustrations. 

728.  Stuart,  Donald  C.  The  Development  of  Dramatic  Art,  Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  chapt.  19,  pp.  573-92:  German  Fate-tragedy,  Hebbel,  Ibsen. 

“Beginning  as  a  romantic  dramatist  Ibsen  passed  through  the  Scribian 
school,  became  a  relentless  realist  and  ended  as  a  symbolist.  His  career 
exemplifies  the  development  of  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Europe, 
whether  he  be  imitating  others,  or  striking  out  on  new  lines.  He  has  been 
anathematized  and  worshipped.  He  cannot  be  dismissed.  The  English 
censor  may  keep  Ghosts  off  the  stage  but  that  play  of  Ibsen’s,  like  all  his 
others,  is  constantly  played  in  other  versions  by  other  men.  Dramatists  of 
widely  divergent  ideals  owe  much  to  Ibsen  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
realist  or  the  symbolist,  the  impressionist  or  the  expressionist,  the  deft 
dramaturge  or  static  dramatist  can  look  to  him  for  justification  of  their 
art.” 

729.  Whitaker-Wilson,  C.  Henrik  Ibsen,  Fortn.  129:  493-502. 

This  article  deals  with  biographical  material,  a  thorough  analysis  of 
Brand  and  Peer  Gynt,  and  a  discussion  of  the  social  plays. 

730.  Whiteside,  Mary  B.  Ibsen:  1828-1906,  Independent  120:  504. 

A  sonnet. 

731.  Anon.  Inside  Views  of  Ibsen  in  the  Nineties,  Lit.  Dig.  97:  24-25. 

Two  excerpts  from  London  papers,  one  of  which  quotes  an  early 
criticism  by  Clement  Scott;  the  other  tells  of  early  appreciative  audiences 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins’  production  of  Hedda  Gabler  and  The  Master 
Builder. 

732.  Anon.  The  Tributary  Theatre,  Theatre  Arts  12:  221-22. 

Lists  recent  Ibsen  performances  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States. 
“It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  these  revivals  cover  the  full  range  of  the 
country,  and  show  that  Ibsen,  in  spite  of  all  those  agencies  in  smaller 
cities  which  have  worked  against  the  spoken  drama  during  more  recent 
years  has  never  had  a  wider  audience  than  he  commands  today  . .  .” 

732a.  Anon.  When  Ibsen  Split  the  English  Stage  in  Two,  Lit.  Dig.  97 : 24-25. 

Chiefly  an  excerpt  of  Granville-Barker’s  article  in  the  London  Observer 
tracing  the  change  in  attitude  toward  Ibsen. 

733.  Anon.  Ibsen  a  Classic,  Lit.  Dig.  97 :  24. 

Pioneer  work  of  Elizabeth  Robins. 

734.  Anon.  A  Retrospective  Eye  on  Ibsen,  Theatre  Arts  12: 199-211. 

Some  very  interesting  reprints  of  early  English  and  American  criticisms 
of  Ibsen. 
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735.  Anon.  Ibsen  as  seen  by  his  Friends,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  16:  232-34. 

Quotations  from  Brandes,  John  Paulsen,  and  Archer  revealing  Ibsen’s 
personality  and  habits  of  work. 

736.  Anon.  Ibsen  as  Fashion  Arbiter,  Outlook  148:  531. 

Quotations  from  a  speech  by  G.  B.  Shaw.  “The  Victorian  woman  was  a 
humbug — a  wonderful  person,  indeed,  but  a  sham  one  acting  a  part.  And 
when  Ibsen  came  along  she  went  to  her  dressing-room  and  took  off  her 
make-up.” 

737.  Anon.  Ibsen — History  or  Fame?  Nation  126:  309. 

“On  the  first  centenary  of  his  birth  Fame  has  already  made  up  her 
mind  to  reject  at  least  two-thirds  of  Ibsen’s  work,  but  she  is  still  wondering 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  remember  the  third  that  is  left.” 

1929 

738.  Bellamy,  Francis  R.  Outlook  151:  299. 

Blanche  Yurka  in  Hedda  Gabler. 

739.  Brown,  John  M.  The  Modem  Theatre  in  Revolt,  Norton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Several  references  to  Ibsen  and  his  share  in  the  modern  theatre. 

740.  Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  Theatre,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp. 
455-56:  Ibsen. 

741.  Eaton,  W.  P.  The  Theatre  Guild;  the  first  ten  years.  Articles  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  casts  of  the  Theatre  Guild  subscription  productions,  Brentano’s, 
N.  Y.,  pp.  65-71:  The  staging  of  Peer  Gynt. 

742.  Haun,  Myrtle.  Social  Problems  as  Ibsen  found  them  and  as  they  are 
today.  Scan.  Studies  10:  176-79. 

742a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  trans.  by  R.  F.  Sharp,  decorated  by  Elizabeth 
MacKinstry,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

743.  Kennedy,  John  B.  The  Wizard  of  Salzburg,  Collier’s  83:  24  (Jan.  19). 

An  interview  with  Max  Reinhardt  in  which  he  tells  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Ibsen  and  of  his  own  work  as  a  producer  of  Ibsen’s  plays. 

743a.  Malmin,  Marie  H.  Annotated  Bibliography  of  the  Translations  of 
Scandinavian  Literature  in  England  and  America,  Univ.  of  Minnesota 
dissertation. 

744.  Neuman,  Franklin.  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen,  Atlantic  143:  287-88. 

A  letter  in  answer  to  Krutch’s  article  (See  713). 

745.  Skinner,  R.  Dana.  Blanche  Yurka’s  Hedda  Gabler,  Commonweal  9:  460. 

746.  Skinner,  R.  Dana.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  Commonweal  9:  626-27. 

Blanche  Yurka  as  Ellida. 

747.  Spiker,  Charles  J.  Ibsen  and  the  New  York  Stage,  typed  thesis,  Syracuse 
Univ.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

748.  Stdrtevant,  A.  M.  The  Women  Characters  in  Ibsen’s  Samfundets 
Stfftter:  A  Comparison  with  the  Earlier  Versions  of  the  Play,  Scan. 
Studies  10:  131-37. 

A  discussion  of  Pillars  of  Society. 

749.  SuTER,  Henry  C.  A  Century  of  Ibsen,  Open  Court  43:  444-48. 

Brief  comments  on  the  plays  and  probable  motives  in  writing  them. 
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750.  ZucKER,  A.  E.  Ibsen’s  Bardach  Episode  and  Hedda  Gabler,  Philol.  Quar¬ 
terly  8;  288-95. 

751.  ZucKER,  A.  E.  Ibsen  the  Master  Builder,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  biography  interestingly  written  and  criticism  of  plays. 

1930 

752.  Anstensen,  Ansten.  Notes  on  the  Text  of  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt,  Jour.  Eng. 
Germ.  Philology  29:  53-73. 

A  study  of  the  numerous  quotations  in  Peer  Gynt  taken  from  the  Bible, 
Shakesp>eare,  Goethe,  and  popular  proverbs. 

753.  Brennecke,  Jr.,  Ernest.  All  Sides  of  Ibsen,  Commonweal  11:  454-55. 

A  review  of  Zucker’s  biography  (See  751). 

754.  Brown,  John  M.  Upstage,  Norton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  104-109:  Hampden 
in  An  Enemy  of  the  People;  pp.  92-96;  Mrs.  Fiske  in  Ghosts;  pp.  129-35: 
Eva  LeGallienne  in  John  Gabriel  Borkman  and  The  Master  Builder. 

754a.  Buck,  Philo  M.  Literary  Criticism,  Harpers,  N.  Y. 

Brief  references  to  A  Doll’s  House,  Ghosts,  Rosmersholm,  The  Wild  Duck; 
Rosmersholm  compared  to  Alcestis. 

755.  Enna,  a.  Alexander.  Was  Ibsen  Original?  Friedrich  Hebbel  and  Henrik 
Ibsen,  a  comparative  study,  Poet-Lore  40:  420-25. 

756.  Granvtlle-Barker,  H.  The  Coming  of  Ibsen,  Theatre  Arts  14:  866-74, 
931-39. 

A  brief  history  of  Ibsen’s  influence  in  England. 

756a.  Hughes,  Glenn.  Path  to  the  Modem  Drama,  Scripps  College,  Clare¬ 
mont,  California. 

The  realistic  drama  as  exemplified  in  Ibsen. 

757.  Hubbell,  L.  W.  Henrik  Ibsen,  a  poem.  Theatre  Arts  14:  1002. 

757a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Ghosts,  Warriors  of  Helgoland,  An  Enemy  of  the  People, 
tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

757b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  The  Pretenders,  Pillars  of  Society,  Rosmersholm,  tr.  by 
R.  F.  Sharp,  Dutton,  N.  Y. 

758.  Krutch,  J.  W.  Ibsen’s  Prentice  Hand,  Nation  130:  633. 

A  review  of  the  New  York  performance  of  The  Vikings. 

759.  Phelps,  W.  L.  Scribner’s  87:  574. 

Brief  comment  on  Zucker’s  biography  (See  751). 

760.  Skinner,  R.  Dana.  Ibsen’s  Vikings,  Commonweal  12:  109. 

Blanche  Yurka  in  The  Vikings;  weakness  of  play  on  stage;  possibilities 
in  motion  pictures. 

761.  Stoll,  E.  E.  Poets  and  Playwrights,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn.,  chapt.  Ill,  pp.  55-139:  Shakespeare  and  the  Modems:  Cor¬ 
neille,  Racine,  Ibsen. 

761a.  Swanson,  Carl.  Ibsen  and  the  French  Drama,  typed  dissertation,  Univ. 
of  Chicago. 

762.  Tower,  Donald  M.  Educational  Dramatics,  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  pp.  69-73:  Ibsen  and  Ibsenism. 
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763.  WiEHR,  Josef.  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Philol.  29:  314-18. 

A  review  of  Zucker’s  book  (See  751). 

764.  Young,  Stark.  The  Vikings,  New  Republic  63:  42-43. 

1931 

764a.  Davies,  Ruth  G.  The  Influence  of  Ibsen  upon  the  English  Drama,  1888- 
1900,  typed  thesis.  University  of  Chicago.  A  study  of  Ibsen’s  influence  upon 
Jones,  Pinero,  Todhunter,  Wilde,  Moore,  Shaw,  and  Martyn. 

765.  Dukes,  Ashley.  The  English  Scene,  Theatre  Arts  15;  634-37. 

Performance  of  The  Wild  Duck  in  the  Cambridge  Festival  Theatre. 

766.  Hutchens,  John.  The  Pillars  of  Society,  Theatre  Arts  15:  989-990. 

766a.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Four  Plays,  ed.  by  Clarence  Stratton,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Peer  Gynt,  A  Doll’s  House,  The  Master  Builder. 

767.  Koht,  Halvdan.  The  Life  of  Ibsen,  The  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion,  two  vols.,  tr.  by  Ruth  L.  McMahon  and  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen,  Norton 
&  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  biography;  numerous  illustrations;  full  discussion  and  criticism 
of  each  play. 

767a.  Miller,  Anna  I.  The  Independent  Theatre  in  Europe,  1887  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  Long  &  Smith,  N.  Y.,  chapt.  II,  pp.  7-11:  Giants  of  the  North. 

Numerous  references  to  Ibsen  throughout  the  book. 

768.  Rose,  Enid.  Gordon  Craig  and  the  Theatre,  Stokes  Co.,  N.  Y.,  p.  65  ff.: 
Duse  in  Rosmersholm;  chapt.  XVI,  pp.  187-203:  The  Staging  of  The  Pre¬ 
tenders  in  Copenhagen. 

769.  Skinner,  R.  Dana.  The  Pillars  of  Society,  Commonweal  14:  639-40. 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Langner’s  New  York  Repertory  Company  and 
criticism  of  Ibsen’s  characters. 

769a.  Smith,  S.  Stephenson.  The  Craft  of  the  Critic,  Crowell,  N.  Y.,  pp. 
367-71:  Ibsen’s  method  of  play-writing. 

769b.  Wilson,  Edmund.  Axel’s  Castle:  a  study  in  the  imaginative  literature 
of  1870-1930,  Scribners,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  references  to  Ibsen,  especially  in  chapters  on  “Symbolism” 
and  on  “James  Joyce”. 


1932 

770.  Dickinson,  T.  H.  Angry  Ibsen,  New  Repub.  70:  25-26. 

A  review  of  Koht’s  biography  (See  767). 

771.  Phelps,  W.  L.  The  Master  Builder,  Sat.  Rev.  of  Lit.  8:  455. 

A  review  of  Koht’s  biography  (See  767). 

772.  Tucker,  S.  Marion.  Modem  Plays,  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  pp.  3-40;  The 
Theater  and  the  Drama. 

772a.  White,  Irving  H.  Story  of  the  Drama  from  the  Restoration  to  Ibsen, 
Expression  Co.,  Boston. 

773.  Anon.  Koht’s  Life  of  Ibsen  in  the  American  Press,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  20; 
40-42. 
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Quotations  taken  from  New  York  papers:  reviews  of  Koht’s  book  by 
Percy  Hutchison,  W.  P.  Eaton,  and  Lawrence  Stallings. 

1933 

774.  Freding,  Thyra.  The  Ibsen  Museum  in  Grimstad,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  21: 
222-24. 

774c.  Gregersen,  H.  Ibsen  and  Echegaray,  Hispanic  Rev.  1 :  338-40. 

774a.  Hake,  H.  V.  A  Project  in  Stage  Design  for  Ibsen’s  The  Pretenders,  typed 
thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

774b.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  with  foreword  and  critical  notes  by  E.  G. 
Hult,  Putnam’s,  N.  Y. 

775.  Jorgenson,  Theodore.  History  of  Norwegian  Literature,  Macmillan, 
N.  Y.,  chapt.  XIV,  pp.  245-67:  Henrik  Ibsen. 

A  brief  survey  of  Ibsen’s  life  and  works. 

776.  Nathan,  G.  J.  Since  Ibsen,  A  statistical  historical  outline  of  the  popular 
theatre  since  1900,  Knopf,  N.  Y. 

Few  comments  on  Ibsen. 

777.  Perry,  Clarence  A.  The  Work  of  the  Little  Theatres,  the  groups  they 
include,  the  plays  they  produce,  their  tournaments  and  the  handbooks 
they  use,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  N.  Y. 

778.  Smith,  R.  M.  Types  of  World  Tragedy,  Prentice-Hall,  N.  Y.,  pp.  397-475: 
Ghosts. 

Critical  essay  as  introduction. 

779.  Stork,  Charles  W.  The  Glamour  of  the  North,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  21: 
265-74. 

Includes  a  translation  of  Ibsen’s  poem,  “Power  of  Mind.’’ 

1934 

780.  Eikeland,  P.  J.  Ibsen  Studies,  edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Group,  St.  Olaf  College  Press,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Four  essays  on  Peer  Gynt,  The  Pretenders,  Brand,  and  The  Pillars  of 
Society. 

781.  Haugen,  Einar.  Ibsen  in  America:  A  Forgotten  Performance  and  an  Un¬ 
published  Letter,  Jour.  Eng.  Germ.  Phil.  33:  396-420. 

First  Ibsen  performance  in  English  was  given  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
June  2  and  3,  1882,  W.  M.  Lawrence’s  version  of  A  Doll’s  House  called 
The  Child  Wife. 

782.  Krutch,  j.  W.  Vine  Leaves  in  His  Hair,  Nation  139:  720-21. 

A  review  of  Hedda  Gahler  as  given  by  the  Civic  Repertory. 

782a.  LeGaluenne,  Eva.  At  33,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Interesting  comments  on  the  three  Ibsen  plays  in  which  she  acted, 
particularly  on  the  Master  Builder. 

783.  Moses,  M.  J.  and  Brown,  J.  M.  The  American  Theatre  as  seen  by  its 
critics  1752-1934,  Norton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  pp.  94-101:  Ibsenites  and  Ibsen- 
ism,  from  W.  Winter’s  The  Wallet  of  Time;  pp.  101-103:  The  First  Ibsen 
in  America,  a  review  of  Mme.  Modjeska’s  Thora  from  the  Louisville  Cour 
ter  Journal,  Dec.  8,  1883. 
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784.  Vernon,  Grenville,  Hedda  Gabler,  Commonweal  21:  207. 

The  performance  of  Eva  LeGallienne  and  her  repertory  company. 

785.  Wyatt,  E.  Cath.  World  139:  344-45. 

A  review  of  the  performance  of  The  Lady  from  the  Sea. 

786.  Young,  Stark.  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,  New  Repub.  79:  22. 

1935 

786a.  Gregersen,  H.  Visiting  Italian  Interpreters  of  Ibsen  in  Barcelona  and 
Madrid,  Hispanic  Rev.  3:  166-69. 

787.  Orbeck,  Anders.  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  23:  181. 

A  review  of  Eikeland’s  Ibsen  Studies  (See  780). 

788.  Skavlan,  Einar,  Egil  Eide,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  23:  148-50. 

An  article  about  the  Norwegian  actor  famed  for  his  interpretation  of 
Ibsen’s  characters. 

789.  Sturtevant,  A.  M.  Scan.  Studies  13:  86-89. 

A  review  of  Eikeland’s  Ibsen  Studies  (See  780). 

790.  Anon.  Ibsen  in  Chicago,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  23:  177. 

A  note  about  the  Little  Theatre  Guild  which  has  produced  an  Ibsen  play 
each  year  for  the  past  three  years:  A  Doll’s  House,  John  Gabriel  Borkman, 
and  Hedda  Gabler. 

791.  Anon.  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  23:  174. 

A  note  on  the  anger  of  Norwegian  critics  caused  by  the  German  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  film  based  on  Peer  Gynt. 

792.  Anon.  Ibsen  on  the  New  York  Stage,  Amer.  Scan.  Rev.  23:  76. 

Eva  LeGallienne  in  Hedda  Gabler. 

1936 

793.  Anstensen,  Ansten.  The  Proverb  in  Ibsen,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  N.  Y. 

“  .  . .  The  presence  of  this  varied  material  of  a  proverbial  nature  in 
Ibsen’s  works  may  account  for  certain  peculiarities  of  his  style.” 

794.  Gregersen,  Halfdan.  Ibsen  and  Spain,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  Cambridge. 

A  study  of  Ibsen’s  influence  upon  Spanish  dramatists;  Spanish  criticism 
of  Ibsen.  The  appendix  lists  Ibsen’s  plays  which  have  been  translated  into 
Spanish;  good  bibliography. 

795.  Ibsen,  Henrik.  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  by  R.  F.  Sharp,  illus.  by  Arthur  Rackham 
Lippincott,  Philadelphia, 
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REVIEW 


Viking  Enterprise.  By  Sven  Axel  Anderson,  Ph.D.  Studies  in  History,  Economics 

and  Public  Law  (No.  424),  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of 

Columbia  University.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1936,  pp.  164. 

This  readable  volume,  while  written  primarily  for  students  of  history  and 
economics,  deserves  a  passing  announcement  in  the  Studies  because  of  its  value 
as  a  convenient  manual  on  the  essential  viking  operations  everywhere,  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  Asia  Minor.  Specialists  in  medieval  Scandinavian  history  may  find  little 
in  the  book  which  is  really  new,  but  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  practical,  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  which  dominated  the  viking  raids  is  ample  justification  for  the 
work.  It  is  an  uncommonly  lucid  and  convincing  condensation  of  the  printed 
material  on  the  Northmen,  whether  of  primary  or  secondary  importance,  and 
the  author  has,  of  course,  made  use  of  the  latest  investigations  that  bear  on  his 
subject.  Somehow,  the  reviewer  has  never  before  received  such  a  definite,  con¬ 
crete  impression  about  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  viking  exi)editions 
as  he  has  from  this  book.  Naturally,  this  is  because  of  its  brevity  and  emphasis. 

Dr.  .\nderson  divides  his  volume  into  nine  chapters,  including  a  good  sum¬ 
mary,  and  furnishes,  of  course,  the  requisite  bibliography,  of  twelve  pages,  and 
an  index.  Of  special  interest  are  the  chapters  on  “Ships,  Organization  and 
Tactics”  and  on  “Operations  in  Russia  and  Constantinople.”  After  all,  we  shall 
never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  amazing  seamanship,  the  navigation  sans  compass, 
and  the  technique  in  shipbuilding  of  the  Northmen,  all  of  which  are  duly  stressed 
in  Viking  Enterprise.  It  is  pointed  out,  too,  in  substance  that  marauding  as  an 
occupation  was  in  most  cases  practised  by  rugged  individualists  from  the  people 
rather  than  by  royal  rulers,  who  often  were  embarrassed  by  the  “surprising  ex¬ 
ploits  of  their  countrymen.”  The  numerous  Scandinavian  place-names  in 
England  confirm  the  wide-spread  operations  of  the  vikings  in  that  land;  the 
Irish  seem  to  have  acquired  a  good  share  of  their  organizing  ability  from  the 
Northmen;  Swedish  vikings  established  not  one  or  two  but  several  Russian  prin¬ 
cipalities;  and  the  more  active  commercial  centers  of  the  British  Isles  were  in 
reality  directly  or  indirectly  started  by  the  Scandinavians.  Succinctly  the  author 
adds  what  we  already  know:  “For  a  time  England  was  ruled  by  Danish  kings, 
Ireland  by  Norwegians  and  Russia  by  men  from  Sweden.” 

However,  Dr.  Anderson  is  objective,  and  in  passing  can  not  fail  to  mention 
the  less  glorious  side  of  the  viking  enterprises.  In  fact,  the  reader  will  from  his 
volume  obtain  a  very  realistic,  uncomplimentary  picture  of  certain  Northmen’s 
escapades  among  monks,  monasteries  and  innocent  bystanders.  We  may  well 
ask  again  the  eternal  question:  “Was  all  their  cruelty  necessary,  if  the  primary 
motive  for  foreign  raids  was  economic?”  Nor  does  the  fact  that  some  warring 
nations  of  today  are  no  better  in  their  modus  operandi  obliterate  or  whitewash 
that  picture.  We  can  see  why  a  priest  might  be  dispatched  by  robbers  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  divulge  the  hiding  place  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  his  church,  but  how 
about  the  others?  Fortunately,  this  type  of  viking  enterprise  went  out  of  fashion 
after  a  while  and  remained  unpopular.  But,  aside  from  the  economic  motive,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  Charlemagne’s  forced  Christianiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Saxons,  for  instance,  was  responsible  for  the  fury  of  the  Norsemen 
against  churches  and  their  custodians.  Adolph  B.  Benson 
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NORWEGIAN 
EMIGRANT  SONGS 
AND  BALLADS 

Edited  and  translated  by 
THEODORE  C.  BLEGEN 
and  MARTIN  B.  RUUD 

English  and  Norwegian  texts  of  more  than  fifty  songs — gay, 
mournful,  rebellious,  comic — some  with  music.  The  only  col¬ 
lection  of  songs  born  of  the  European  folk  movement  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  valuable  contribution  to  folk 
literature  and  social  history. 

“Anyone  who  seeks  to  understand  the  emigrant  and  immigra¬ 
tion  problems  will  derive  great  value  from  a  reading  of  this 
well-edited  collection.” — Nordisk  Tidende.  $3 
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This  Year —  Scandinavia  I 

Low  ocean  fares  and  low  price  levels  make  it  actually  cheaper  to  tour 
in  Scandinavia  than  to  stay  at  home.  This  is  the  opportune  time  for  a  visit 
to  the  Lands  of  the  Vikings.  Your  travel  dollars  are  still  worth  more  in 
Scandinavia. 

All-Expense  Tours  (some  with  extensions  to  the  Continent)  may  be 
arranged,  including  ocean  passage  on  Swedish  American  Line  ships.  Or 
Scandinavia  may  easily  be  included  in  your  plans  for  a  tour  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent — it  makes  an  ideal  beginning  or  ending  to  any  European  trip. 

An  unusual  combination  of  tours  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark 
and  study  courses  at  famous  Swedish  schools  of  handicraft,  mech;inic  arts 
and  physical  education  should  prove  of  special  interest  to  teachers  and 
students. 

Ask  any  agent  or  office  of  the  Swedish  American  Line  for  descriptive 
illustrated  folders. 

SWEDISH  AMERICAN  LINE 

636  FIRH  AVE.  AND  4  W.  51ST  STREET 
(ROCKEFELLER  CENTER).  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Offices  or  agents  in  all  principal  cities 


MARK  TWAIN’S  CONTACTS  WITH  SCANDINAVIA 


Outside  of  the  fact  that  some  of  Mark  Twain’s  best  works 
like  Huckleberry  Finn  have  been  translated  into  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  languages,  it  is  generally  held,  probably,  that  Mark  Twain 
himself  had  no  relations  whatever  with  Scandinavia,  direct  or 
indirect,  personal,  literary,  or  otherwise,  and  except  for  the  un¬ 
commonly  well-informed  Mark  Twain  specialists  most  scholars 
certainly  never  give  the  matter  a  thought.  This  is  only  natural. 
Yet  there  were  some  relationships,  which  though  not  of  profound 
or  everlasting  consequence  perhaps  are  nevertheless  of  some 
interest  to  students  of  American-Scandinavian  relations.  We 
shall  attempt  to  enumerate  a  few  of  these. 

In  the  first  place — to  mention  a  personal  contact — Mr. 
Clemens  was  a  friend  of  the  well-known  Norwegian-American 
author  and  professor,  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  appears  to  have  been  quite  intimate.  In  the  summer  of  1879, 
for  instance,  when  Boyesen  during  a  visit  to  France  thought  he 
had  lost  his  wife  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  rushed  first  to  Mark 
Twain’s  apartment  at  the  Hotel  Normandie  to  see  if  she  was 
there,  and  to  elicit  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clemens  in  finding  her.  In¬ 
cidentally,  Mark  Twain  did  find  Mrs.  Boyesen  for  him  in  so  co¬ 
incident  a  manner  that  it  seemed  significant  to  those  interested 
in  psychic  phenomena.  I  refer  to  Mark  Twain,  A  Biography  by 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine  for  the  details  of  this  curious  story. ‘ 

All  prominent  Europeans  seem  to  have  been  interested  in 
Mark  Twain  and  many  paid  their  personal  respects  to  him  while 
he  was  in  Europe.  Among  them  were  some  Scandinavians,  in¬ 
cluding  Frithiof  Nansen  and  Fru  Nansen,  who  visited  the 
Clemens  family  in  Vienna  in  1898.*  So  did  in  the  same  year  a 
member  of  the  “Lowenhaupt”  family  of  Sweden,  possibly  either 
Claes  Adam  Car  Lewenhaupt  (1859-  ),  later  a  prolific  author 
of  travelogues  and  attache  in  Washington,  1889-90,  or  Count 
Carl  Lewenhaupt  (1835-1916),  a  diplomat,  who  had  served  as 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  consul-general  in  Washington,  1876-84, 

‘ P.  643. 

*  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark  Twain,  .1  Biography  (New  York  &  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1912),  ii,  1062. 
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and  who  at  the  time  was  Swedish  envoye  in  London.  Neither 
Mr.  Clemens  nor  his  biographer  gives  any  details.  Dr.  Nansen 
met  Mark  Twain  personally  at  least  once  again,  at  a  dinner  of 
The  Savage  Club  in  London,  July  1,  1907.  Anders  Zorn,  the 
Swedish  painter,  met  the  humorist  in  1894  at  an  entertainment 
in  Robert  Reid’s  Studio  in  New  York,  which  both  attended.® 
King  Oscar  II  made  Mark  Twain’s  acquaintance  in  London, 
1900.  Mr.  Paine  assures  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
everybody  called  for  or  on  Mr.  Clemens.  “No  distinguished 
visitor  of  whatever  profession  or  rank,’’  writes  Mr.  Paine,  “but 
must  see  Mark  Twain.  The  King  of  Sweden  was  among  his 
royal  conquests  of  that  season.”^  According  to  one  source  the 
popular  American  is  said  to  have  preferred  intercourse  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  rather  than  the  more  formal,  dignified,  and 
aristocratic  King  of  Sweden,  and  this  source  relates  a  rather 
trivial  and  improbable  tale  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
humorist  with  the  Swedish  monarch.  It  does  not  deserve  to  be 
repeated  here.® 

Mark  Twain  had,  also,  among  his  literary  and  scholarly 
friends  two  Americans  who  from  first-hand  experience  were  well 
versed  in  things  Scandinavian,  namely  Willard  Fiske  and 
Bayard  Taylor.  That  he  learned  something  from  them  about  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  their  culture  is  not  only  possible 
but  highly  probable.  At  all  events,  Clemens  knew  something 
about  Fiske’s  relations  with  Cornell  University,  legal  and  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  about  his  interest  in  Scandinavia.  Under  date  of 
April  10,  1906,  for  instance,  we  find  the  following  entry: 

About  fifty  years  ago,  when  Willard  Fiske  was  a  poor  and  untaught  and  friend¬ 
less  boy  of  thirteen,  he  and  Bayard  Taylor  took  steerage  passage  in  a  sailing 
ship  and  crossed  the  ocean.  They  found  their  way  to  Iceland,  and  Willard  Fiske 
remained  there  a  year  or  two.  He  acquired  the  Norse  languages  and  perfected 
himself  in  them.  He  also  became  an  expert  scholar  in  the  literature  of  these 
languages.* 

*  Ibid.,  II,  977.  Mr.  Paine  reports  the  presence  of  “Zorn,  the  artist.” 

^Ibid.,  II,  1104. 

*  See  H.  W.  Fisher,  Abroad  with  Mark  Twain,  p.  196. 

*  Mark  Twain’s  Autobiography,  i-ii,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1924,  ii,  342. 
Clemens  must  have  misunderstood  his  sources  for  some  of  this  information,  or 
else  he  had  forgotten  or  confused  them,  for  Fiske  did  not  get  to  Iceland  until 


Clemens  had  no  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  any  country — he  was  himself  an  independent  and  highly 
original  creator  rather  than  a  close  or  omniverous  reader  or  imi¬ 
tator  of  the  works  of  others — and  for  that  reason  we  cannot 
expect  that  his  acquaintance  with  Scandinavian  authors  should 
be  either  extensive  or  intensive.  But  he  knew  something  about 
Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  and  owned  some  of  the  works  of  the 
former  at  least,  perhaps  in  part  through  his  association  with 
Boyesen.  Among  the  books  advertised  for  sale  in  the  auctioneers’ 
catalogue  of  “The  Library  and  Manuscripts  of  Samuel  L. 
Clemens,”  which  were  sold  in  New  York  by  The  Anderson 
Auction  Company  on  February  7  and  8, 1911,  we  find  that  Item 
257  was  a  copy  (probably  inscribed)  of  Ibsen’s  Hedda  Gabler 
and  The  Master  Builder  in  the  translations  by  Edmund  Gosse 
and  W.  Archer  (1907).  But  this  was  the  only  Scandinavian  item 
put  up  for  sale  at  that  time.  Other  works  may  have  been  held 
back,  of  course,  or  disposed  of  privately. 

In  regard  to  Strindberg  we  seem  to  have  a  definite  reaction 
recorded.  “When  he  [Mark  Twain]  encountered  a  man  who 
lacked  .  .  .  respect  for  women,”  says  Edward  Wagenknecht,  “he 
felt  that  he  had  learned  nothing  about  women  but  a  good  deal 
about  men.  So  he  hated  Strindberg  for  the  unpleasant  women 
encountered  in  his  plays,  ‘a  dead  give-away  on  the  author’s  part, 
for  a  writer  who  sees  no  good  in  women  confesses  that  he  was 
found  out  by  the  sex  he  wars  on  and  that  the  female  of  the 
species  pronounced  him  n.g.  before  he  had  time  to  out-Ibsen  the 
Norwegian.’  Apparently  we  must  assume  that  Mark  Twain 
either  had  read  some  of  Strindberg’s  plays,  had  heard  them  dis- 

1879,  at  the  age  of  48,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  Bayard  Taylor  did  not  visit  Ice¬ 
land  before  1874,  when  he  reported  the  Millennial  Celebration  of  that  year  for 
the  New  York  Tribune.  WTiile  yet  in  his  teens,  however,  Fiske  had  embarked  for 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  1850,  spent  almost  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Uppsala,  and  learned  to  speak  Swedish  fluently.  He  seems  to  have  intended  to 
proceed  to  Iceland  from  Copenhagen,  in  July,  1852,  but  missed  the  half-yearly 
boat  for  Iceland  from  that  port.  He  was  not  a  traveling  companion  of  Taylor, 
who  visited  the  Scandinavian  countries,  including  Lapland,  during  the  winter  of 
1856-1857.  See  Northern  Travel  by  Bayard  Taylor,  1858. 

''  Edward  Wagenknecht,  Mark  Twain,  The  Man  and  His  Work  (New 
Haven;  Yale  University  Press,  1935),  p.  146. 


cussed,  or  had  seen  them  on  the  stage,  perhaps  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  commits  the  common  fallacy  of 
the  generation  in  believing  that  August  Strindberg  found 
nothing  good  in  women.  True,  he  was  personally  divorced  three 
times;  but  this  is,  after  all,  only  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
was  married  three  times.  He  must  therefore,  we  conclude,  have 
found  something  attractive  at  least  in  the  actual  living  women, 
whatever  interpretation  we  may  put  on  his  literary  creations. 

In  1899  we  find  a  definite  physical  contact  with  Scandinavia, 
for  the  Clemens  family  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  in  Sanna, 
a  small  village  outside  of  Jonkoping  in  the  province  of  Smiland, 
Sweden,  to  which  they  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  finding  at  the 
Kellgren  Sanitarium  a  cure  for  their  epileptic  daughter  Jean. 
They  remained  in  Sanna  from  “early  in  July”  to  October,  and 
the  daughter,  who  continued  the  so-called  “Swedish  move¬ 
ments”  in  a  branch  institute  in  London  during  the  following 
winter,  showed,  in  the  sober  words  of  her  sister  Clara,  “some 
slight  improvement.”*  Mark  Twain  himself  became  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  Kellgren  health  system  that  he  wrote  articles 
(still  unpublished)  on  the  new  science,  lauded  it  to  the  skies  in 
all  his  private  correspondence,  at  every  opportunity,  threw 
ordinary  physicians  and  most  surgeons  into  the  discard,  and 
took  treatments  himself.  Mr.  Paine  in  the  above-mentioned 
three-volume  biography  of  Mark  Twain  devotes  a  special  chap¬ 
ter  to  “A  Summer  in  Sweden,”  and  assures  us  that  Jean  Clemens 
“was  certainly  benefited  by  the  Kellgren  treatment.”  This  testi¬ 
mony  is  corroborated  by  Katy  Leary,  the  loyal,  time-honored 
servant  of  the  Clemens  household,  who  says  that  Jean  was 
“greatly  benefited.”® 

*  Clara  Clemens,  My  Father:  Mark  Twain  (New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1931),  pp.  214-216.  * 

•  Mary  Lawton,  A  Lifetime  with  Mark  Twain  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  1925),  p.  190.  At  this  point  the  present  writer,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Naboth  Hedin  of  New  York,  was  handed  a  volume  of  humor  by 
Hasse  Z.,  entitled  25  Ar  med  Svenska  Folket  (Stockholm,  1931),  containing  an 
account  of  a  curious  interview  with  Mark  Twain  by  Hugo  Valentin  of  Sondags- 
Nisse  for  Aftonbladet,  at  Sanna,  “sensommaren  1898”  (which  should  be  1899,  of 
course).  No  one  knew  that  Mark  Twain  was  in  Sweden,  says  Valentin,  who  found 
the  Sanna  institution  at  the  time  frequented  by  an  international  clientele  of 
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Mark  Twain  continued  actively  to  interest  himself  in  Dr. 
Kellgren’s  curative  method  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
family  had  left  Sweden.  Since  it  was  a  system  of  “nerves- 
treatments”  with  massage  and  exercises  somewhat  similar  to 
what  is  known  in  America  as  osteopathy,  America  claimed  the 
invention,  whereupon  the  loyal  Mr.  Clemens,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  of  January  8,  1900,  defends  and  estab¬ 
lishes  the  priority  of  the  Swedish  system.*® 

well-to-do  patients,  including  Mark  Twain.  Apparently  the  journalist  did  not 
know  the  primary  object  of  the  Clemens  visit  to  Sanna. 

When  Valentin  first  arrived  at  the  Clemens  villa  he  was  refused  admission 
by  a  lady  at  the  door,  for  the  humorist  did  not  as  a  rule  receive  any  journalists. 
But  a  young  Count  Lewenhaupt,  who  was  a  friend  of  Valentin  and  an  assistant 
at  the  Institute,  acted  as  go-between  and  cicerone,  and  the  contact  was  arranged. 
Incidentally,  this  may  well  have  been  the  Lewenhaupt  who  had  visited  the 
Clemens  family  in  Vienna  the  year  before,  and  who  had,  possibly,  at  that  time 
recommended  the  Sanna  Institute  to  them.  Valentin  gives  no  details. 

V'alentin  found  the  American  humorist  in  his  customary  white  suit,  smoking 
a  small  pipe.  He  was  impressed  by  Mark  Twain’s  serious  facial  expression  and 
friendly  eyes.  After  some  trivial  comment  and  embarrassing  pauses  the  conver¬ 
sation  finally  grew  more  animated,  as  the  host,  through  his  visitor,  asked  the 
Swedish  press  to  locate  his  baggage,  which  had  been  lost  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  Cook’s  Traveling  Bureau.  This  Bureau,  says  Mark  Twain,  had  died  from 
megalomania  because  of  its  managing  the  Kaiser’s  tour  to  Jerusalem.  The  secret 
of  managing  baggage  had  died  with  it. — This  broke  the  ice,  says  V’alentin,  who 
thereafter  found  his  host  extremely  entertaining  and  his  visit  all  too  brief. 

We  learn  that  the  interviewer  knew  several  of  the  American’s  works,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  Mark  Twain’s  often  tragic  life,  and  appreciated  his 
genius.  We  learn,  too,  that  Anders  Zorn,  upon  meeting  Clemens  in  New  York, 
found  the  latter’s  after-dinner  entertainment  very  funny,  but  realized  that  his 
address  was  on  a  much  lower  level,  from  a  literary  and  cultural  viewpoint,  than 
his  humorous  but  serious  books.  Valentin,  himself,  is  much  impressed  by  Mark 
Twain’s  “WTiat  is  Man?”  which  contains  the  gripping  article  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  Jean,  who  passed  away  in  1909  a  few  months  before  the  father,  who 
died  in  1910. 

'*  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark  Twain  Letters  (Harper  &  Brothers,  i-ii,  191 7) 

It,  689-^. 

The  inventor  of  the  Kellgren  system  was  Dr.  Jonas  Henrik  Kellgren  (1837- 
1916),  who  founded  a  gymnastic  institute  with  branches  in  Gotha,  Germany, 
London,  and  Sanna.  He  had  already  “established  himself  in  good  practice”  in 
London  by  1874,  the  time  when  Dr.  Andrew  T.  Still  began  in  Kansas  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  his  osteopathy.  In  point  of  time  Kellgren  seems  to  have  been  about 
five  years  ahead  of  Still. 
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While  in  Sweden  Jean  and  Clara  Clemens  had  taken  part  in 
the  folk  dances  of  the  vicinity  and  mingled  as  freely  as  possible 
with  the  natives  of  Sanna.  Clara,  now  Mrs.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch, 
had  found  the  houses,  people,  and  even  the  nature  of  the  village 
“dull  and  gray,”  but  the  whole  family  enjoyed  the  brilliant  sun- 
sets,“  and  the  father  waxed  genuinely  enthusiastic  about  them. 
No  praise  of  natural  scenery  in  other  lands  could  attract  him  at 
this  time.  Mark  Twain  was  “full  of  Sweden,”  as  his  biographer 
points  out,^2  and  in  a  letter  of  September  6,  1899,  for  instance, 
writes  to  his  friend  Twichell: 

Dear  Joe, — I’ve  no  business  in  here — I  ought  to  be  outside.  I  shall  never  see 
another  sunset  to  begin  with  it  this  side  of  heaven.  Venice?  land,  what  a  poor 
interest  that  is!  This  is  the  place  to  be.  I  have  seen  about  60  sunsets  here;  &  a 
good  40  of  them  were  away  &  beyond  anything  that  I  have  ever  imagined  before 
for  dainty  &  exquisite  &  marvelous  beauty  &  infinite  change  &  variety.  America? 
Italy?  The  Tropics?  They  have  no  notion  of  what  a  sunset  ought  to  be.  And  this 
one — this  unspeakable  wonder!  It  discounts  all  the  rest.  It  brings  the  tears,  it 
is  so  unutterably  beautiful. 

Mark  Twain  was  in  1899-1900  an  ardent  advertiser  of  Sweden, 
its  Kellgren  system,  and  its  sunsets.^® 

Apropos  of  Kellgren  and  his  system,  Mr.  R.  P.  .\hl6en  of  San  Francisco  has 
kindly,  in  a  private  message  to  the  writer,  recalled  that  Edgar  F.  Cyriax,  M.D. 
(Edinburgh,  1901)  wrote  and  printed  in  London,  1903  (but  technically  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York,  1904)  The  Elements  of  Kellgren' s  Manual  Treatment.  Cyriax 
was  a  pupil  of  Kellgren.  The  latter,  says  Mr.  Ahl6en,  “entered  the  Royal  Gym¬ 
nastic  Central  Institute  (Stockholm)  in  1863,  and  worked  under  the  famous  T. 
J.  Hartelius,  M.D.  and  Hjalmar  Ling,  son  of  Pehr  Henrik  Ling,  until  1865,  when 
he  graduated  as  gymnastic  director.  Soon  after  he  had  begun  to  practice  as 
medical  gy  mnast  he  improved  many  of  the  manipulations  already  existing  in  the 
Ling  system,  and  added  some  that  were  new.  As  an  example  of  the  new  manipu¬ 
lations  may  be  cited  nerve  frictions  and  vibrations,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
able  to  treat  with  remarkable  success  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  etc., 
and  which,  in  his  hands,  formed  a  powerful  weapon  to  combat  acute  specific  in¬ 
fectious  diseases. — Mark  Twain  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  in  personal  contact  with  this  most  remarkable  man.”  Letter  of 
September  12, 1936. 

“  Clara  Clemens,  op.  cit.,  p.  214. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Mark  Twain,  A  Biography,  ii,  1088. 

For  a  more  complete  story  of  the  Clemens  sojourn  in  Sweden,  with  several 
quotations  from  Mark  Twain’s  eulogies  of  the  Swedish  health  method,  I  refer  to 
my  article  on  “Mark  Twain  in  Smiland”  in  the  American  Swedish  Monthly  for 
September,  1936. 
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However,  the  Mark  Twain-Scandinavia  relation  which  first 
attracted  the  present  writer,  and  which,  to  us,  is  of  greater 
literary  interest  than  all  the  other  contacts  combined,  is  the 
Scandinavian  source  of  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  written  in  Paris, 
1895,  and  published  in  1896.  Mark  Twain  as  a  rule  had  but  few 
sources,  if  any,  for  his  works,  in  the  ordinary  sense;  they  sprang 
from  his  own  rich  experience,  observation,  and  fertile  mind  and 
imagination.  At  all  events,  probably  no  American  author  had 
fewer  tangible  outside  influences  than  he.  But  Tom  Sawyer, 
Detective  is  a  definite  exception,  and  its  plot  came  from  the 
Scandinavian  North. 

All  the  American  editions  of  this  tale  that  the  present  writer 
has  seen  contain  the  following  (or  similar)  footnote  by  the 
author: 

Strange  as  the  incidents  of  this  story  are,  they  are  not  inventions,  but  facts — 
even  to  the  public  confession  of  the  accused.  I  take  them  from  an  old-time 
Swedish  criminal  trial,  change  the  actors,  and  transfer  the  scenes  to  America.  I 
have  added  some  details,  but  only  a  couple  of  them  are  important  ones. — M.  T. 

An  undated  and  allegedly  unpublished  letter  by  Mark  Twain, 
the  text  of  which  was  recently  sent  to  me  by  Professor  George 
H.  Ryden  of  the  University  of  Delaware,  and  which  we  may  and 
need  not  reproduce  here,  repeats  the  same  assertion.  It  was  this 
letter  which  first  drew  my  serious  attention  to  the  matter. 

At  this  point  a  new  book  on  Samuel  Clemens  appeared: 
Mark  Twain,  The  Man  and  His  Work,  by  Edward  Wagen- 
knecht.'^  In  it  I  came  upon  this  statement:  “The  theme  of  Tom 
Sawyer,  Detective  was  suggested  by  an  actual  happening  in  the 
seventeenth-century  Denmark,  of  which  Steen  Steenson  Blicher 
had  already  made  a  novel.  But  Mark  Twain  never  read  the 
novel;  the  narrative  came  to  him  from  the  lips  of  Lillie  de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone.”^®  This  sounded  authoritative,  but 
what  was  Wagenknecht’s  authority?  Some  readers  have  perhaps 
already  guessed  the  answer.  Examining  his  bibliography,  I  came 
upon  his  source,  namely  an  article  by  J.  Christian  Bay  entitled 
“Tom  Sawyer,  Detective:  The  Origin  of  the  Plot,”^®  which,  how¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  generally  known. 

**  See  Note  7.  Op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

**  In  Essays  Offered  to  Herbert  Putnam  by  His  Colleagues  and  Friends  on  His 
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An  examination  of  this  article  convinced  me  at  once  that  any 
further  investigation  of  the  sources  of  the  plot  was  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Bay  proves  conclusively  that  Mark  Twain  was  in  error 
about  the  details  of  his  source  and  that  he  confused  Sweden  with 
Denmark.  Instead  of  being  based  on  a  criminal  trial  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin/'^  as  Mark  Twain  believed  apparently, 
the  story  goes  back  historically  to  the  tragic  end  of  the  Reverend 
Soren  Jensen  Quist  (1571-1626)  of  Jutland,  who  was  executed 
on  circumstantial  evidence  for  an  alleged  crime  which  he  never 
committed.  Incidentally,  Blicher’s  novelette — not  a  novel — on 
the  subject  appeared  in  an  English  translation,  under  the 
editorialship  of  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen,  in  Denmark's  Best  Stories 
published  by  The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  in  1928. 
It  there  bears  the  title  of  “The  Parson  of  Vejlby.”  A  comparison 
of  this  account  with  the  Mark  Twain  version  leaves  no  doubt 
whatsoever  about  the  origin  of  the  plot. 

But  how  did  the  American  humorist  get  his  material?  He 
might  possibly  have  obtained  it  from  a  German  translation  of 
Blicher’s  Novelle,  but  apparently  Mr.  Bay  does  not  believe  he 
did.  Mr.  Bay,  after  long  and  arduous  thought  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  also  in  a  circumstantial  but  conclusive  way.  Mark  Twain 
had  mentioned  an  American  acquaintance  who  had  married  a 
Northern  diplomat.  This  “diplomat’s  lady”  whereof  he  speaks 
was  Anna  Lillie  Greenough  (Mrs.  Moulton),  later  the  wife  of 
Johann  Henrik  Hegermann-Lindencrone  (1836-1918),  who  had 
served  as  ambassador  from  Denmark  to  the  United  States  from 
1872  to  1880.  It  was  from  and  by  her  that  the  story  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Mark  Twain.  But  it  is  not  known  when  he  met  the 
lady.  However,  it  can  safely  be  predicted  that  no  one  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  refute  Mr.  Bay’s  arguments  that  it  was  she  who  told  the 
American  writer  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Danish  clergyman. 

Blicher’s  “The  Parson  of  Vejlby”  is  a  literary  work,  in  the 
form  of  a  diary,  of  the  highest  order.  In  fact,  it  is  a  masterpiece 

Thirtieth  Anniversary  as  Librarian  of  Congress,  5  April,  1929  (New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press,  1929),  pp.  80-88. 

By  an  “old-time”  criminal  trial,  Mark  Twain  had — if  my  memory  is 
correct — meant  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  years. 
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of  uncommon  strength  and  tragic  appeal.  Mark  Twain’s  Tom 
Sawyer,  Detective  is  in  comparison  decidedly  a  minor,  mediocre 
production;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  original  events  of  three 
hundred  years  before  furnished  elements  which  could  to  advan¬ 
tage,  with  certain  changes,  be  transported  to  American  soil.  At 
any  rate  it  becomes  a  tale  where  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and 
native  frontier  spirit  play  an  important  role,  “a  trivial  story 
psychologically  related  to  the  burlesques  of  detective  fiction,”^* 
but  with  a  quality  indigenously  American.  And  it  is  surprising 
how  many  features  of  plot  the  two  products  have  in  common. 
Both  heroes  are  preachers  who  are  innocently  accused  of  murder 
through  the  hellish  machinations  of  a  neighbor  enemy  related  by 
blood  to  the  alleged  victim;  both  unfortunates  confess  to  the 
crime  when  confronted  with  evidence  which  seems  irrefutable 
even  to  the  accused  and  baffled  clergymen  defendants;  neither 
can  recall  having  committed  the  crime,  but  since  both  are 
sleep-walkers  both  believe  it  to  have  been  done  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  which,  however,  does  not  constitute  legally  a 
mitigating  circumstance;  neither  will  attempt  to  escape  though 
an  opportunity  is  offered;  and  both  insist  on  expiating  the  sup¬ 
posed  guilt.  There  is  one  outstanding  difference,  however:  the 
American  version  has  a  happy  ending,  for  Tom  Sawyer  ferrets 
out  the  real  criminal,  with  conventionalized  sensationalism.  Just 
before  it  is  too  late. — Never  have  two  stories  been  more  alike 
in  plot  yet  more  unequal  in  literary  and  esthetic  quality. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 

**  Bernard  de  Vote,  Mark  Twain's  America  (Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
1932),  p.  301. 
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THE  LAKE  OF  THE  HULDER 

The  late  Professor  Eikeland,  of  St.  Olaf  College,  in  an  essay 
on  Peer  Gynt'^  characterized  Ibsen’s  work  by  means  of  the  fol-  , 

lowing  simile  drawn  from  Norwegian  folklore:  “Det  er  med  en  i 

stor  del  av  det  Henrik  Ibsen  har  skrevet  som  med  ‘den  rige  . 

holders  fiskevand’;  det  har  dobbelt  bund.  Der  tales  om  en  ting  j 

oppe  ved  overflaten  og  om  noget  ganske  andet  laengre  nede,  ’ 

nedenfor  den  forste  bund.” 

Eight  years  later,  in  an  essay  on  Brand,  he  repeats  the  same  | 

simile:  “Traeffende  har  man  derfor  sammenlignet  Ibsens  verker  [ 

med  huldrens  fiskevand,  som  har  dobbelt  bund.  Ovenfor  den  | 

forste  bund  sies  der  en  ting;  men  nedenfor  sies  der — ikke  egentlig 
noget  andet  eller  noget  forskjellig,  men  noget  meget,  meget  | 

mere.”*  ! 

Professor  Eikeland’s  use  of  the  simile  not  only  reveals  his 
own  familiarity  with  the  folkloristic  motif  of  the  huldretjern  but  I 

assumes  a  similar  familiarity  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  And  the  1 

motif  is  not  uncommon  in  Norwegian  literature  in  allusions  and  | 

figurative  use.  With  Jonas  Lie  it  apparently  is  a  favorite  theme.  : 

In  his  tale  called  Huldrefisken,^  a  fisherman  catches  a  strange  ; 

trout  with  two  slits  instead  of  eyes:  “Det  maatte  vaere  en  ; 

Huldrefisk,  mente  Rorskarlen,  for  det  Ord  gik,  at  denne  sjo  var 
af  dem  som  havde  dobbelt  bund.”  The  development  of  the 
theme  in  Lie’s  story  may  or  may  not  have  foundation  in  folklore. 

Possibly  it  represents  his  own  speculation  upon  the  words  of  the 
oarsman.  The  fisherman,  after  eating  the  trout  for  supper,  has 
a  night  of  wild  dreams  in  which  the  trout  drags  him  and  his 
boat  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake  into  a  subterranean 
river  full  of  many  strange  monsters. 

Less  detailed,  but  equally  significant,  is  an  allusion  to  the 
motif  in  Kommanddrens  Ddttre.*  Cecilie,  the  morning  after  the 

‘  Symra  (Decorah,  Iowa,  1912),  ix,  136,  An  English  translation  appears 
in  Ibsen  Studies,  by  P.  J.  Eikeland  (Northfield,  Minnesota:  St.  Olaf  College 
Press,  1934),  p.  15. 

*  “Ibsens  Brand,"  Teologisk  Tidsskrift,  iv  (1920),  9,  Ibsen  Studies,  p.  100. 

*  Jonas  Lie,  Trold  (Kjobenhavn,  1891),  p.  135. 

*  Jonas  Lie,  Kommanddrens  Ddttre,  andet  oplag  (Kjobenhavn,  1893), 
p.  84. 
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grand  ball,  tries  to  take  stock  of  her  suitor,  Fasting:  “Aah,  kunde 
hun  bare  tro  ham  tilbunds,  belt  trygt  som  inat!  .  .  .  Men  ogsaa 
han  hadde  talt  om  ikke  at  tro  Overfladen.  Hun  saa  bans  lune 
Smil,  medens  de  sad  sammen  i  Kotillonen  .  .  .  Nu  saa  hun  ogsaa 
det  poliske  glimt  i  diet,  som  saa  tit  hadde  faat  hende  til  at  le. 
Der  var  dobbelt  bund.” 

Hulda  Garborg  similarly  assumes  familiarity  with  the  motif. 
She  is  describing  Gotfried  Glahn,  who  comes  to  call  on  Siri 
Juul:®  “Han  var  saa  vakker  idag,  saa  forklaret.  Og  der  var  det 
underlige  med  denne  mannen,  at  hun  maatte  tro  han  var  hvad 
han  saa  ut  til.  Ellers  var  det  dobbelt  bund  i  alle  mennesker.” 

Other  references  to  the  supernatural  fishing  ground  of  the 
hulder  may  or  may  not  imply  the  motif  of  the  ijern  with  two 
depths.  Among  these  is  Welhaven’s  description  in  Aslak  Bolt, 
which  clearly  inspired,  at  least  in  part.  Professor  Eikeland’s 
allusion: 

Der  ligger  dybt  med  ode  Strand 
den  rige  Huldres  fiskevand; 
der  spiler  0rnen  sine  Fjaer, 
men  ser  dog  ingen  Svommer  her; 
der  meder  Bonden  Stranden  om, 
og  Krogen  er  dog  altid  tom. 

Men  Huldren  staar  paa  Klippeblok 
og  samler  Fisk  i  tallos  Flok 
Som  Funken  af  den  rode  lid 
de  springer  hoit  ved  hendes  Spil, 
de  dukke  til  den  dybe  Bund 
og  skyde  op  med  Guld  i  Mund, 
de  snappe  fra  den  steile  Kyst 
Karfunkelsten  til  Huldrens  Bryst.* 

Asbjornsen,  too,  uses  the  term  huldreijern  in  an  early  edition 
of  tales,  though  it  has  apparently  been  altered  in  the  modern 
editions  available  to  the  writer.^  Apparently  the  same  motif  is 
back  of  two  expressions  used  by  Francis  Bull  in  a  criticism  of 
Ibsen.  Of  Ibsen’s  letters  to  Emilie  Bardach,  he  says  "...  ordene 

‘  Hulda  Garbarg,  I  Huldreskog  (Kristiania,  1922),  p.  97. 

•  Norske  Klassikere  i  Udvalg,  ved  Arne  Lochen  og  Moltke  Moe  (Kristiania, 
1896),  VI,  126. 

’  P.  Chr.  Asbjornsen;  Norske  Huldre-eventyr  (1859),  ii,  137  and  139.  Cited 
from  Norsk  Riksmils-ordbok,  ed.  Knutsen  og  Sommerfelt. 
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har  dobbelt  bund  og  lyder  snart  eggende,  snart  vikende  ...” 
And  again,  “Mangfoldige  replikker  i  Lille  Eyolf  har  dobbelt 
bund.”* 

Familiar  as  the  motif  is  and  rich  as  Norwegian  collections 
are  in  tales  of  the  hulder,  yet  the  theme  is  strangely  elusive  if  one 
seek  it  in  the  literature  of  folklore.  The  material  available  may 
be  too  slight  to  give  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  geographic 
spread  of  the  motif;  it  is,  however,  adequate  to  throw  light  on 
the  literary  allusions  just  cited. 

Of  localized  stories  the  collections  of  Norsk  Folkeminnelag 
yields  surprisingly  little.  Though  the  society’s  publications  con¬ 
tain  hundreds  of  hulder  stories,  I  have  found  only  one  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  our  study.  This  is  reported  by  Sigurd  Nergaard  from 
0sterdalen:* 

Fisk 

I  sume  tjj^rn  er  det  trolliisk,  og  daa  driv  dei  underjordiske  fiske  der.  Slike 
tj^rn  har  daa  dubbel  botn.  I  bvste  laget  gaar  smaaiisken;  men  i  det  nedste  gaar 
de  store  kultar.  Sume  taa  desse  kultane  er  stygg-gamle,  og  har  ete  menneskekjot 
(taa  folk  som  har  drukna  og  vorte  burte  der  i  vatnet).  Ein  gong  i  aaret  kann 
storfisken  koma  upp,  heist  i  stygt  torever.  Daa  kann  ein  raaka  paa  aa  faa  so 
mykje  hsk  ein  vil.  Men  daa  hender  det  ein  faer  fisk  med  berre  eit  auge,  og  det 
sit  midt  i  skallen.  Den  lyt  ein  kasta  ut  i  att,  for  det  er  trollhsk. 

A  rich  source  of  material,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Norges  Land 
og  Folk.  The  sections  on  local  superstitions  show  a  wide  range 
of  belief  in  certain  lakes,  or  tjern,  where  fishing  is  the  special 
prerogative  of  the  hulder,  lakes  where  human  kind  ordinarily 
can  make  no  catch.  Far  less  frequent  are  concrete  references  to 
dobbelt  bund  as  a  rationalization  of  these  conditions. 

Of  such  general  references  we  have  one  from  the  South- 
West 

I  Vanse  i  Langaagervatn,  vestlig  i  en  stor  myr,  er  orret,  som  er  forskjellig 
fra  den  almindelige;  den  er  sortagtig,  samt  kort  og  tyk  og  naesten  saa  fed  som 
laks.  Bonderne  kalder  den  huldrefisk  og  har  den  tro,  at  den  ikke  kan  fanges, 
uden  de  uformxrket  af  alle  gaar  derhen  og  fisker  i  taaget  veir,  med  smaat  regn.  . . 

•  Bull  og  Paasche,  Norsk  Litteraturhistorie  iv,  443  and  447. 

’  Sigurd  Nergaard:  Skikk  og  Bruk.  Folktminne  fraa  0sterdalen  v,  Norsk 
F'olkeminnelag  (Oslo,  1927),  xvi,  50. 

*'*  Norges  Land  og  Folk,  Vol.  x.  Lister  og  Mandals  Amt.  Part  i  (Kristiania, 
1903),  p.  460. 
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From  Slidre  a  more  detailed  and  more  pertinent  story  is 
recorded 

Der  var  en  mand  paa  Hande  i  Slidre  som  ofte  havde  seet  haugafolk,  og 
som  vidste,  hvor  de  boede,  og  ban  havde  god  tro  til  dem.  Engang  var  ban  paa 
saeteren  og  slog  om  sommeren  paa  den  tid,  da  haugafolket  ogsaa  var  paa  stolen 
med  buskapen. 

Taet  ved  stolen  er  der  et  tjern,  og  der  legede  fisk  i  tjernet;  men  hvis  ban 
satte  gam  ud,  fik  ban  aldrig  noget.  Det  var  et  huldretjern,  saa  det  var  kun 
haugafolket  som  bskede  der. 

En  dag,  det  var  vakkert  solskinsveir,  saa  ban  fisken  sprette  og  vage  i  tjernet, 
og  sagde  ban  til  den,  ban  var  i  folge  med:  “Ikveld  vil  e  fraiste  aa  seta  ut  net, 
saa  faar  e  sjaa,  um  e  inki  faar  fisk.”  Han  satte  ud  mange  garn;  men  om  morgenen 
var  der  ikke  en  fisk  i  garnene.  Der  var  en  haug  ved  tjernet,  og  i  den  haugen  var 
der  haugafolk.  Saa  sagde  ban  til  tjenestegutten:  “Gakk  fram  paa  stolen  ette 
den  storste  gaitenn  minne  aa  lae  ho  hit.” 

He  led  the  goat  to  the  hillock  and  said:  “Denne  gaite  vil  e  gjeva  dikka  ess 
e  faar  lov  aa  fiske  i  desse  tja:dne,  nier  e  er  paa  stole.”  Immediately  the  goat 
vanished.  That  evening  he  caught  a  lot  of  fish.  The  next  day  the  farmer  said: 
"E  vil  gjeva  dai  store  gjeldbukken  min  me”;  and,  turning  to  the  mound,  he 
added:  “Ette  e  fekke  so  myki  fisk,  so  vil  e  gjeva  dikka  denne  bukken  me.  ...” 
Good  fishing  continued. 

The  story  continues  of  other  favors  the  hulder  showed  him 
because  of  his  generosity. 

From  Vang  comes  another  tale  of  a  huldretjern}^ 

I  V’ang  er  der  et  hoit  f  jeld,  som  kaldes  Grindadn,  og  der  er  et  fiskevand,  som 
kaldes  Grindetjern.  Der  var  fisk  i  tjernet;  men  de  fik  ikke  noget,  for  det  var 
et  hiddrtjern. 

Men  saa  var  der  en  praest  i  V'ang,  som  viede  tjernet.  Han  tog  jord  paa 
kirkegaarden  i  en  pose,  og  saa  red  han  vestenom  Grindadn  for  at  vie  tjernet. 
Han  gik  rundt  tjernet  baglajngs  og  strbdde  jord.  Nu  er  der  en  stor  haug  ovenfor 
der,  hvor  fiskeboden  staar,  og  den  kaldes  Buahaugen,  og  i  den  er  der  haugafolk. 
Da  praesten  naesten  var  kommet  mndt  tjernet,  raabte  det  oppe  i  Buahaugen: 
“Aa,  aesle  le,  so  sko  me  fiske  baade  me  aa  de.”  “Nei,”  sagde  praesten,  “fyrr  ha 
de  fiska  aisemalne;  no  vilja  me  fiske  aisemalne.” 

On  the  way  home  his  horse  fell  with  him  and  he  broke  his 
leg.  A  voice  shouted: 

“Dette  hadde  du,  for  du  inki  aesla  le  ved  Grindetjaedne.” 

“  Norges  Land  of  Folk,  Vol.  v,  Kristians  Amt.  Part  ii  (Kristiania,  1913), 
p.  369. 

Norges  Land  og  Folk,  Vol.  v,  Kristians  Amt.  Part  ii  (Kristiania,  1913), 

p.  369. 
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A  similar  tale  is  recorded  from  Hedemarken;^® 

Der  var  en  som  vilde  gaa  til  Svarttjernet  (i  Floymarken  i  Vaaler)  for  at 
fiske.  Han  vidste,  at  Svarttjernet  var  huldretjern,  og  derfor  tog  ban  med  sig  en 
pose  jord  af  kirkegaarden;  den  begyndte  ban  at  stro  rundt  tjernet.  Da  ban  var 
kommet  rundt  paa  et  lidet  stykke  naer,  raabte  det  fra  tjernet: 
aesle  et  lille  le 

Saa  vi  faar  fisk  baade  du  og  je! 

Det  gjorde  ban  og  fisk  fik  ban  i  maengde,  men  paa  bjemveien  kom  ban  paa 
vildgra:s  og  bavde  naer  aldrig  fundet  frem. 

A  fuller  report,  including  both  the  motif  of  hulder  domination 
and  that  of  the  two  depths,  is  reported  from  the  district  north 
of  the  Trondhjems  fjord 

I  Troldkjonna  i  Lierne,  som  ligger  en  balv  mil  fra  saeteren,  er  det  gait  fat, 
og  ingen  tor  komme  did  mere,  for  i  Troldkjonna  er  der  dobbelt  bund.  Under 
den  overste  bund  er  fisken  storre  end  noget  andet  sted. 

Gamle  Sjur  bavde  bort  det,  og  det  nyttede  ikke,  at  folk  sagde,  det  spogte 
i  tjernet;  ban  gik  did  og  fik  saa  mange  fisk,  som  ban  kunde  orke  at  baere.  Sent 
paa  kvelden  taenkte  ban  at  slutte  og  kastede  ud  sidste  gang.  Der  kom  da  en 
fisk  paa  krogen  og  tog  saa  haardt  i,  at  Sjur  stupte  forover  saa  lang  ban  var, 
og  saa  borte  ban  en  raabe:  “Hei,  bo!  gamle  Sjur  stjal  den  fisken  i  fanden  sit 
bur.”  Sjur  tok  fiskebanken  i  en  fart  og  sprang  opover  til  sa:teren;  da  var  ban 
nsesten  klar,  og  paa  fiskebanken  var  der  bare  bovederne  igjen.  Siden  den  tid 
blev  Sjur  aldrig  bg  sig  selv,  og  ban  dbde  tilslut;  det  fik  ban  fordi  ban  fiskede  i 
Troldkjonna.** 

Troldtjernet  bar  en  trist  beliggenbed  mellem  bratte  f  jelde,  kun  tilgjaengelig 
paa  den  ene  side,  og  ber  er  blod  baengemos.  Tjernet  bar  dobbelt  bund,  idet  en 
del  av  den  omtalte  baengemose  en  gang  i  tiden  bar  sunket,  saa  man  kan  se  den 
danne  den  overste  bund,  medens  der  til  tjernets  egentlige  bund  er  meget  dybt. 

So  much  for  the  Norwegian  material.  Outside  of  Norway, 
I  have  found  only  partial  parallels.  In  Swedish  folklore  the 
hulder  is  not  indigenous,  and  I  have  found  no  record  of  huldre¬ 
tjern;  but  lakes  of  two  depths  are  well  known.  In  an  article  Om 
namnet  TveboUnetjdrnen  och  om  “tvebotlnade”  sjoar,^^  Jdran  Sahl- 
gren  interprets  the  Swedish  place  name  Tvebottnetjarnen  as 
“tjarnen  med  de  tva  botnar”  and  records  six  various  Swedish 

*’  Norges  Land  og  Folk,  Vol.  iv,  Hedemarkens  Amt,  Part  i  (Kristiania, 
1902),  p.  664. 

**  Norges  Land  og  Folk,  Vol.  xvii,  Nordre  Trondbjems  Amt,  Part  i,  p.  728. 

**  Based  on  reports  from  Storaker  and  Moltke  Moe. 

“  Namn  och  Bygd,  i,  45. 
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local  tales  of  lakes  of  two  depths.  Joh.  Kalen”  cites  an  account 
by  Johannis  Torneus  (ca.  1672)  of  similar  superstitions  in  Swed¬ 
ish  Lappland: 

“Iblandh  andra  Fiskar  fingas  dar  och  ett  slag  Stoor  Sijk,  besynnerlig  udi  dhe 
smi  Trasken,  hvilken  oSta  s&nar  en  aln  long  ar  .  .  .  Sidana  Siogar  warda  af 
Lapparna  kallade  Salvo:  helgade  siogar;  hwilka  dhe  och  uti  sddant  warde  holla, 
at  sig  ingen  af  dem  fordristar  at  gdra  den  ringaste  orenligheet  daruti.  Och  effler 
dhe  samma  gemenligen  are  twebottnade  och  Fisken  sig  altsd  offta  undan  sticker, 
darfore  t&ra  dhe  wal  minga  ginger  OSra  daruti,  behiUandes  annu  nigot  ofrigt 
af  den  forna  grofwa  widskeppelsen  hoos  dem  warit,  sisom  at  Traske  Riin 
wore  dem  wreder  och  han  pi  sidant  satt  blidkas  miste.”** 

The  Swedish  scholar  Gosta  Langenfelt  has  made  an  interest¬ 
ing,  but  hardly  successful,  effort  to  establish  the  same  tradition 
for  tenth-century  England.^*  Citing  a  boundary  description  from 
Birch:  Cartularium,  “)7onon  on  spreot  mere  )>onon  on  )jo  twi- 
butme  del  .  .  . he  rejects  the  interpretation  of  Middendorff, 
Altenglisches  Flurnamenbuch,  p.  138,  “ein  gegabeltes  Thai”  and 
adds  “jag  tror  mig  i  detta  namn  ha  iterfunnit  en  fornengelsk 
‘tvebottnetjarn’.”  In  lieu  of  further  evidence,  this  can  at  present 
be  taken  merely  as  an  interesting  hypothesis. 

In  all  probability  the  tradition  of  the  huldretjern  in  Norwe¬ 
gian  folklore  represents  a  fusion  of  two  originally  independent 
motifs — one  suggests  a  fishing  ground  reserved  for  the  hulder, 
the  other  (particularly  East  Norwegian  and  Swedish)  accounts 
for  peculiar  fishing  conditions  by  means  of  the  more  “realistic” 
explanation  of  the  horizontal  division  of  the  lake,  the  two  levels 
or  two  depths. 

Henning  Larsen 

17  “Till  frigan  om  tvebottnade  sjoar,”  Namn  och  Bygd,  ix,  162. 

The  significance  of  the  Swedish  tradition  as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  Old  Icelandic  Ivibytnur,  I  have  discussed  elsewhere.  “Tvibytna,”  Scand. 
Stud,  and  Notes  (1926),  ix,  18. 

“En  fornengelsk  tvebottnetjarn,”  Namn  och  Bygd,  viii,  82. 


PEDAGOGICAL  NOTES 


THE  STUDY  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1895-1935:  A 
RETROSPECT  AND  A 
PROSPECT 

The  study  of  Old  Icelandic  was  introduced  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  1895.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year 
1910-11  that  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson,  at  that  time  instructor  in  German  in  the 
College  of  the  University,  was  authorized  to  introduce  modern  Scandinavian 
languages  and  literatures.  For  lack  of  information  concerning  the  attendance 
during  the  time  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  charge  of  the  instruction  (1910-20),  we 
submit  but  a  brief  statement  about  such  courses  as  have  been  listed  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Bulletins  during  the  above-mentioned  years.  Even  with  the  aid  of  these 
curricula  it  has  proven  a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  weekly  hours  per  term, 
as  well  as  to  settle  whether  a  certain  course  was  given  during  the  fall  or  the 
spring  term,  or  both.  Consequently,  my  remarks  lay  no  claim  to  be  more  than 
a  modest  attempt  at  interpreting  a  series  of  quite  incomplete,  and,  at  times 
ambiguous  announcements. 

The  academic  year  1910-11  began  with  two  courses:  History  of  Swedish 
Literature  and  Dano-Norwegian,  each,  as  it  would  seem,  for  only  one  hour 
per  week.  The  academic  year  1911-12  is  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  the  instruction 
in  Scandinavian  languages  was  then  indicated  for  the  first  time  under  a  separate 
heading  in  the  official  announcements  of  the  University.  Under  this  title,  state¬ 
ments  are  made  concerning  the  following  courses:  Great  Epochs  in  Scandinavian 
Literature;  Modern  Dano-Norwegian  and  Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic).  The  two 
first-named  courses  were  probably  term-courses  of  one  hour  per  week;  on  the 
other  hand.  Old  Icelandic  was  a  one-year  course.  Later  reports  seem  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  instruction  in  Old  Icelandic  was  to  be  offered  in  cycles  of  three 
years  each.  Grammar  was  to  be  studied  during  the  first  year.  The  following 
two  years  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  sagas  and  the  Eddas.  Whether 
courses  for  beginners  were  to  be  given  each  year  has  not  been  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  on  the  basis  of  the  material  at  the  writer’s  disposal.  The  course  in  Dano- 
Norwegian  was  in  all  likelihood  intended  for  beginners. 

The  arrangement  of  the  instruction  in  modem  Scandinavian  languages  and 
literatures  in  cycles  of  three  years  each,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  for  Old 
Icelandic,  has  not  been  a  success  since  1920,  and  probably  was  not  carried  out 
during  Dr.  Johnson’s  time  of  office.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  subjects  are  electives  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  number 
of  students  who  may  be  expected  to  attend.  In  most  cases  during  the  past  years 
the  numbers  seeking  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  have  been  less  than  the 
minimum  number  permitted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  College  faculty. 

However,  the  above-mentioned  program,  with  certain  additions,  became 
the  foundation  for  future  instmction  in  Scandinavian  languages  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1913-14  two  hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  Swedish 
and  Dano-Norwegian.  How  the  time  was  divided  between  the  different  branches 
is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  Bulletins.  Information  relative  to  textbooks,  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  etc.,  are  entirely  lacking.  As  early  as  1912-13,  when  Great 
Epochs  in  Scandinavian  Literature  was  dropped  in  favor  of  lectures  on  Ibsen, 
Bjomson,  and  Strindberg,  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University  (Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences).  Dr.  Johnson  also  began  at  this  time  to  lecture  on  Germanic 
mythology.  Further  details  are  lacking.  During  1913-14  a  new  series  of  lectures 
was  introduced  under  the  title:  Modem  Scandinavian  Literatures  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  Germany,  England,  France  and  America,  that  is  to  say,  lectures  in 
comparative  literature.  There  were  also  regular  weekly  lectures  on  Ibsen, 
Bjorson,  and  Strindberg  and  classes  in  Dano-Norwegian  two  hours  a  week.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  term  Swedish  and  Old  Icelandic  are  listed  in  the  Bulletin,  each 
with  a  time-allotment  of  two  hours  i>er  week. 

Information  concerning  courses  and  lectures  given  during  the  academic 
year  1913-14  and  1919-20  are  identical  in  respect  to  content  with  the  exception 
of  a  course  in  mythology,  which  was  introduced  in  1915,  omitted  for  some  time 
and  again  listed  under  a  modified  title  in  1920.  In  the  1919-20  College  Bulletin 
the  title-head  “Scandinavian  Languages”  had  been  omitted,  but  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  courses  remained  in  unchanged  form.  This  also  holds  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  during  1920-21.  Before  this  time,  however,  Dr.  Johnson  had 
resigned  and  engaged  in  other  activities. 

In  this  connection,  a  brief  statement  concerning  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson 
(Assistant  Professor,  1917)  and  his  work  at  the  University  is  in  order.  During 
the  ten  years  he  had  charge  of  the  instruction  he  was  apparently  overburdened 
with  too  many  and  too  diversified  duties.  This  becomes  evident  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  that  beside  his  courses  in  the  Scandinavian  subjects,  he  had 
a  schedule  of  about  eight  hours  per  week  in  the  German  Department.  Apart 
from  this  he  carried  on  quite  a  comprehensive  amount  of  historical  research. 
His  work,  despite  adverse  conditions,  was  not,  however,  without  result.  The 
well-known  writer  Dr.  Charles  Wharton  Stork,  who  has  so  brilliantly  translated 
selections  from  the  works  of  a  number  of  Swedish  poets  into  English,  began 
his  study  of  Swedish  under  Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  also  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  others  among  his  students.  The 
collection  of  Scandinavian  books  in  the  University  Library  we  owe  to  him,  to 
Dr.  M.  D.  Learned  and  to  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Shumway,  Professors  of  German 
Philology.  Owing  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  deep  interest  in  history,  which  revealed  itself 
during  his  early  student  years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  series  of 
very  productive  studies  in  Swedish,  Finnish,  Dutch,  and  English  archives,  he 
soon  won  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a 
teacher  that  he  was  destined  to  win  his  laureb,  but  rather  as  an  historian.  It 
may  justly  be  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  has  written  his  own  permanent  record  as 
the  historian  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  in  the  great  work  in  two  volumes 
(1911)  entitled:  The  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware.  During  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  the  erstwhile  John  Morton  Memo- 
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rial,  now  officially  known  as  the  American-Swedish  Historical  Museum  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  of  which  he  is  the  founder  and  curator. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  Dr.  Johnson  was  succeeded  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  the  writer.  During  the  years  that  have  passed  since  then  the  instruction 
has  continued  uninterruptedly.  The  department  of  Scandinavian  Languages 
and  Literatures,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures  has,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  traditional 
requirements,  viz.,  to  give  regular  instruction  in  the  phonology,  accidence  and 
syntax  of  Old  Icelandic,  to  read  and  interpret  a  certain  number  of  sagas,  repre¬ 
sentative  parts  of  the  Eddas,  and  some  Skaldic  poetry,  and  to  offer  instruction  in 
at  least  one  of  the  Modern  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures  every  year. 

To  enter  into  detail  concerning  the  somewhat  varying  scope  and  contents 
of  the  program  of  studies  during  these  fourteen  years,  the  methods  employed, 
the  use  and  nature  of  textbooks  and  other  instructional  equipment,  Ues  outside 
the  limits  of  this  brief  survey,  but  the  following  typical  program  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  section  of  the  German  Department  is  of  interest. 

The  1935-36  program  presents  the  following  courses  and 
lectures: 

Term  I  Term  II 

27  (c)  Norwegian  Drama  (Ibsen)  Lee-  26  (b)  Swedish  Drama  (Strindberg) 

tures.  Reading  of  representative  plays  Lectures.  Reading  of  representative 
in  English  translation.  No  prerequi-  plays  in  English  translation.  No  pre¬ 
sites.  requisites. 

Tu.  2-3  1  hour  Tu.  2-3  1  hour 

30  (a)  Swedish  1.  Introductory  course.  30  (b)  Swedish  2.  Reading  of  easy 
Same  as  Indo-European  philology  prose  and  poetry.  Prerequisite:  30  (a) 
78  (b).  Wed.  3:30-5:30.  2  hours.  or  equivalent.  Same  as  Indo-European 

28  (c)  Old  Icelandic  3.  Reading  of  Ed-  78  (b).  Wed.  3:30-5:30. 2  hours. 

die  and  Skaldic  poetry.  Prerequisites:  28  (e)  Early  Scandinavian  Runic  In- 
28  (a),  28  (b)  or  equivalents.  M.  2-3.  scriptions  (ca.  300-800  a.d.)  Pre- 
1  hour.  requisites:  28  (a),  28  (b),  28  (c)  and  a 

working  knowledge  of  German  and 
one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
M.  2-3.  1  hour. 

The  1936-37  course  of  study  includes,  in  addition  to  Danish  Drama  (Hol- 
berg),  a  course  in  Dano-Norwegian  for  beginners,  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Scandinavian  Languages  Prior  to  1500  and  Religion  and  Worship  of 
the  Scandinavians  Prior  to  the  Introduction  of  Christianity. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1921,  up  to  and  including  the  close 
of  the  spring  term,  1935,  291  undergraduates  and  graduates  have  enjoyed 
instruction  in  one  or  more  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures  and  related 
subjects.  As  some  of  the  students  have  been  counted  more  than  once  the  total 
would  be  somewhat  reduced  if  a  more  exact  calculation  were  to  be  made.  The 
reader  will  kindly  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  reading  the  following  table: 
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F.T.* 

S.T.t 

F.T. 

S.T. 

Total  No. 
of  stu¬ 
dents 
for  both 
terms 

No.  of 

courses 

Hrs. 

per 

week 

No.  of 

courses 

Hrs. 

per 

week 

No.  of 
stu¬ 
dents 

1921-22 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

6 

14 

1922-23 

3 

3 

2 

3 

16 

7 

23 

1923-24 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

9 

15 

1924-25 

2 

2 

4 

4 

11 

14 

25 

1925-26 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

6 

13 

1926-27 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

8 

12 

1927-28 

2 

3 

2 

3 

8 

11 

19 

1928-29 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

5 

10 

1929-30 

2 

2 

1 

2 

8 

11 

19 

1930-31 

2 

4 

2 

4 

15 

12 

27 

1931-32 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

8 

18 

1932-33 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

10 

18 

1933-34 

2 

3 

3 

4 

15 

30 

45 

1934-35 

3 

6 

2 

4 

19 

14 

33 

Total 

(14  Yrs.) 
Average 

29 

38 

30 

40 

140 

151 

291 

(14  Yrs.) 

2.1 

2.7 

2.1 

2.8 

10 

10.7 

20.7 

•  F.T.  Fall  Term, 
t  S.T.  Spring  Term. 


The  majority  of  these  students  have  at  best  formed  but  a  superficial,  yet, 
I  believe,  a  valuable  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  outstanding  Scandinavian 
authors,  mostly  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  This  statement  must 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  student  has  had  the  opportunity  in  the  course  of 
instruction  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  one  author.  It  means 
rather,  with  a  single  exception,*  that  the  readings  have  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  selections  from  various  authors,  prose  as  well  as  poetry.  Only  a  few  of 
the  students  have  gone  further  and  acquired  a  modest  amount  of  knowledge 
within  the  limits  of  the  earlier  cultural  development  of  the  Scandinavian  North. 
This  statement  refers  exclusively  to  the  instruction  in  modem  Scandinavian 
languages  and  literatures.  In  the  field  of  medieval  Scandinavian  studies,  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  official  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Humanistic  section  of  the  Philosophical  faculty  (Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences).  i 

*  Carl  Albert  Helmecke,  Buckle’s  Influence  on  Strindberg,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1924. 
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The  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  teaching  of  the  Modern  Scan¬ 
dinavian  languages  have  deviated  in  certain  respects  from  those  now  generally 
in  vogue  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Thanks  to  a 
great  deal  of  unsound  psychologizing,  it  has  become  fashionable  as  every  well- 
informed  schoolman  knows,  to  cultivate  the  fields  of  modern  languages  rather 
superficially  and  frivolously.  The  grammar  is  unceremoniously  pushed  aside 
as  being  dry  and  unnecessary.  Reading  is  begun  at  an  early  stage  upon  an  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  foundation.  Exercises  in  composition  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
when  not  entirely  abandoned,  and  much  precious  time  is  wasted  in  so-called 
“conservation.”  The  Scandinavian  section  at  this  University  has  taken  a  deter¬ 
mined  stand  against  these  irrational  and  ruinous  demands  of  modem  language 
instruction,  and  has  continued  to  believe  in  and  to  apply  the  older  and  sounder 
principles  of  teaching,  viz.,  formal  study  of  phonology,  accidence,  and  syntax, 
parallel  with  oral  and  written  exercises  and  grammatical  analysis. 

As  regards  textbooks  I  am  compelled  to  be  brief.  We  have  but  a  limited 
supply  to  select  from,  despite  statements  to  the  contrary.  As  often  as  it  has  been 
feasible  we  have  tried  to  supplement  native  products  with  Swedish  or  German 
works,  e.g.  Sund6n,  Beckman,  Walter,  Wolf  as  well  as  Bjorkhagens  Modern 
Swedish  Grammar.  For  a  reader  we  have  used  A.  Louis  Elmquist’s  Swedish 
Reader,  and  for  the  more  advanced,  Josua  Mjoberg’s  Svensk  litteratur  frin 
Bellman  till  vdra  dagar,  vols.  I  and  II.  A  fairly  satisfactory  Swedish  grammar  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions  in  the  United  States  is  still 
lacking. 

The  scarcity  of  instructional  equipment  in  the  field  of  Swedish  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  case  of  the  other  Scandinavian  languages. 

If  on  the  one  hand  we  consider  the  number  of  courses  and  lectures  which 
have  been  given  and  the  expenses  connected  therewith,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  students  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  instruction,  it  might  seem  quite  inexplicable  to  many  that  the  University 
despite  the  far  from  encouraging  results,  continues  to  display  genuine  interest 
in  the  teaching  of  Scandinavian  languages.  The  argument  is  perfectly  logical. 
A  scant  300  students  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years  is  not  very  much  to 
boast  about,  especially  if  this  number  be  compared  with  the  attendance  reported 
from  time  to  time  by  instructors  (lectors)  at  the  several  universities  and  teachers 
in  graded  and  secondary  public  schools  on  the  European  continent  and  else¬ 
where,  or  with  the  large  number  of  students  at  the  more  favorably  situated 
American  state  universities  (Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Washington)  where 
the  enrollment  has  been  and  continues  to  be  quite  large,  owing  to  the  large 
Scandinavian  element  in  the  population  of  these  states. 

That  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  for  years  provided  instruction 
in  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  limited 
demand  and  the  consequent  inevitable  financial  loss  is,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
an  eloquent  testimony  of  the  noble  ideal  of  service,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  which  it 
has  in  common  with  other  independent  educational  institutions  of  college  and 
university  rank  in  the  United  States. 

This  truly  laudable  attitude  of  the  University  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
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to  the  genuine  interest  aroused  in  the  subject  by  Dr.  M.  D.  Learned,  professor 
of  German’c  Philology  at  the  University,  1895-1916.  It  was  Professor  Learned 
who  first  introduced  the  study  and  fostered  the  first  instructor.  Dr.  Johnson. 
With  the  death  of  Professor  Learned  (1916)  interest  in  the  work  might  easily 
have  ceased.  But  his  successor.  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Shumway,  Professor  of  Germanic 
Philology  and  head  of  the  German  department,  was  just  as  staunch  a  Scan- 
dinavist  as  his  predecessor.  During  twenty  long  and  laborious  years  Professor 
Shumway  has  faithfully  supported  and  personally  promoted  the  interests  of 
Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures.  The  annual  budget,  put  at  his  disposal 
for  the  purchasing  of  German  books  for  the  University  Librarj’,  he  has  gener¬ 
ously  shared  with  the  Scandinavian  section  and  thus  actively  helped  in  the 
upbuilding  of  its  growing  book  collection.  During  the  hysterical  period  of  the 
world  war  when  the  teaching  of  Teutonic  languages  was  abolished  in  many 
secondary  schools  and  higher  educational  institutions,  the  department  of  Ger¬ 
manic  languages  weathered  the  storm,  thanks  to  the  sound  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  as  a  whole  and  Professor  Shumway’s  wise  and  sympathetic  leader¬ 
ship.  In  view  of  all  this  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  personal  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Professor  Shumway  and  to  e.xpress  the  hope  that  it  may  be  granted  him 
for  years  to  come  to  enjoy  his  confidence  and  friendship. 

In  the  foregoing  survey  we  have  noted  the  present  status  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  languages  and  literatures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  institu¬ 
tion,  in  so  far  as  the  teaching  of  the  languages  in  question  is  concerned,  stands 
out  as  typical  of  a  number  of  American  universities  with  similar  linguistic  inter¬ 
ests. 

At  this  juncture  a  question  pertinent  to  the  matter  under  discussion  pre¬ 
sents  itself  quite  naturally.  The  reader  would  naturally  wish  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  history  and  character  of  the  instruction  in  Scandinavian  languages  in 
American  institutions  from  the  beginning  in  1858  to  the  present  day,  and  as  to 
the  future  of  these  languages  in  American  secondary  and  higher  institutions.  The 
first  question  cannot  be  answered  here  for  want  of  complete  statistical  informa¬ 
tion.  The  second  question  is  at  the  present  time  equally  unanswerable.  It  is  the 
writer’s  firm  conviction,  however,  that  the  study  in  question  scarcely  can  expect 
even  as  much  success  in  the  future  as  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The  greatest 
upward  trend  in  the  study  of  the  languages  in  question  occurred  between 
1915-17.  The  gradual  decline  reached  its  lowest  level  simultaneously,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  severe  financial  depression  in  1929.  At  a  time  when  the  interest 
reached  far  and  wide  (1915)  Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  reported  that  instruction  was  then  being  given  in  approximately 
fifty  American  high  schools  (academies  not  included);  that  the  total  number  of 
students  amounted  to  1,965,  of  whom  950  studied  Norwegian  and  1,015  Swedish. 
The  figures  represented  an  increase  of  65  per  cent  during  a  two-year  period. 

According  to  Miss  Maren  Michelet’s*  report  of  May  1917,  the  number  of 

*  Miss  Michelet  taught  Norwegian  in  South  High  School  of  Minneapolis 
and  was  until  her  death  in  1932  a  real,  driving  force  in  the  advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Studies  in  Minnesota. 
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students  in  Scandinavian  departments  had  increased  to  2,228  in  a  total  number 
of  63  high  schools  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  eight  states.  At  this  time 
there  were  71  active  teachers  in  Norwegian  and  24  in  Swedish.  But  as  early  as 
1919  discordant  notes  began  to  be  heard,  according  to  Miss  Michelet’s  report. 
“The  war  and  a  hostile  feeling  against  modern  foreign  languages  except  French,’’ 
she  writes,  “has  caused  the  Scandinavian  languages  to  suffer  a  severe  de¬ 
feat.  ...”  In  Volume  Vii  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes  (1920-21)  Professor 
K.  A.  Kilander  deplores  the  indifference  of  the  Scandinavian  population  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  even  in  communities  where  the 
voters  of  Scandinavian  origin  constituted  a  majority.  In  May  1926  Miss  Miche¬ 
let  reported  that  the  number  of  students  of  Scandinavian  languages  in  the 
Minneapolis  high  schools  had  decreased  to  744. 

A  personal  communication  from  Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  of  March  25, 
1936,  and  a  later  detailed  statement  by  the  same  authority  (Svea,  April  1, 1936) 
stated  that  during  the  present  year  (1936)  there  are  at  least  500  students  in 
Swedish  in  the  Minneapolis  high  schools.  The  latter  still  offered  a  three-year 
course  in  the  Swedish  language.  In  Duluth,  during  the  school  year  1934-35 
there  were  200  high  school  students  receiving  instruction  in  the  Swedish  lan¬ 
guage.  Details  concerning  the  present  year  are  lacking. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  even  in  the  mid- 
western  states  have  suffered  serious  reverses.  Just  when  the  upward  swing  may 
begin  once  more  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  successful  reorganization 
and  consolidation  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  movement. 

It  is  the  writer’s  ffrm  conviction — let  that  be  stated  here  once  more — that 
the  Scandinavian  languages  cannot  easily  rise  to  their  former  high  level  of 
cultivation  unless  official  recognition  within  the  province  of  the  modem  foreign 
language  instruction  be  granted  them  in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  This  suggestion  is  not  new.  Those  interested  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  Volume  i  (1911-13)  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes  for  a  series  of 
articles  by  Professor  G.  T.  Flom,  University  of  Illinois,  concerning  the  attitude 
of  some  western  universities  towards  the  Scandinavian  languages  at  that  time. 
In  that  publication  the  conditions  are  set  forth  upon  which  the  Scandinavian 
languages  might  secure  official  recognition.  But  the  treatment  is  superficial 
and  apparently  deals  with  local  conditions  only.  Brief  mention  is  also  made  of 
the  status  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  at  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Chicago,  where  they  were  recognized  at  the  time,  although  with  reservations. 
At  the  University  of  Iowa  and  other  higher  educational  institutions  in  that  state 
the  Scandinavian  languages  satisfied  entrance  requirements.  At  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  were  in  all  respects  on  a  par  with  German 
and  French.  But  with  this  Professor  Flom  left  the  question  to  its  fate  and  in  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  it  has  never  since  been  subjected  to  the  serious  and 
intelligent  consideration  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

Nothing  more  or  less  than  the  recognition  of  the  Scandinavian  languages 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  ought,  without  delay,  to  be  set  up 
as  the  goal  of  united  Scandinavian-American  endeavors.  This  Board  which 
covers  the  entire  United  States  recognizes  the  following  languages  for  college 
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entrance:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  For  the  last- 
named  language  no  examination  papers  have  been  prepared  in  recent  years, 
owing  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  applicants  for  examination,  but  the 
status  of  the  language  has  not  been  altered  in  any  way. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  called  at  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  College  of  this  University.  The  Director  of  Admissions,  Dr.  Carl 
G.  Miller,  kindly  furnished  the  following  information:  If  a  student  whose  native 
language  is  one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  wishes  to  matriculate  in  the 
College  department  of  the  University,  his  native  language  will  be  accepted, 
but  this  does  not  exempt  him  from  fulfilling  the  language  requirements  stipu¬ 
lated  by  all  recognized  American  colleges.  In  no  other  sense  do  the  languages 
in  question  satisfy  linguistic  entrance  requirements. 

A  student  born  in  the  United  States  of  Scandinavian  parents  or  of  citizens 
of  Swedish  descent,  and  who  masters  one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  is 
treated  as  an  American  and  is  given  no  special  consideration,  i.e.,  his  mother 
tongue  is  not  accepted  as  entrance  credit.’ 

The  foregoing  statement  tallies,  no  doubt,  in  substance  with  written  or  un¬ 
written  instructions  or  practices  obtaining  in  the  majority  of  recognized  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges.  As  the  thoughtful,  unprejudiced  reader  has  already  realized,  the 
ruling  or  practice  is  nothing  short  of  arbitrary  and  as  such  unjust,  to  say  the 
least. 

If  a  student  born  in  the  United  States  of  French,  German,  Spanish  or 
Italian  parents,  or  of  naturalized  American  citizens  of  such  origin,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  offering  his  (or  her)  maternal  language  to  satisfy  one  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  modern  foreign  language  requirements  for  college  entrance,  and  also  of 
receiving  official  recognition — entrance  credit — for  this  subject,  despite  the  fact 

’  “Entrance  credit”  denotes  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  in  class 
instruction  or  laboratory  work,  which  the  student  has  carried  on  during  a  four- 
year  course  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school,  academy)  in  certain  prescribed 
studies  or  subjects.  Of  the  15  units  required  for  entrance  to  college.  Hi  credits 
are  made  up  of  the  following  subjects: — 


English . 3  units 

History . 1  unit 

Algebra . 1  unit 

Geometry . 1  unit 

A  foreign  language . 2  units 


(Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian). 

To  secure  a  degree  from  the  college  (B.A.)  it  is  necessary  to  complete  134 
“semester  credits.”  A  “semester  credit”  represents  one  recitation  hour  per  week, 
or  two  hours’  laboratory  work  per  week,  for  one  term.  These  methods  of  calcu¬ 
lation  (units  and  semester  credits)  are  without  exception  basic  for  all  studies  and 
during  all  stages  within  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  from  the 
lowest  schools  to  and  including  the  university  proper. 
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that  his  {or  her)  native  language  as  of  a  person  born  and  reared  in  the  United 
States  is  English,  why  do  students  born  in  the  United  States  of — let  us  say — 
Scandinavian  parents,  or  all  other  things  being  equal,  of  any  parentage  what¬ 
soever — why  do  such  students  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges?  Surely, 
no  Educational  Council  or  Admissions  Office  would  wish  to  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  not  “cultural  languages”  or  that  the 
Scandinavians  are,  numerically  speaking,  too  insignificant  in  the  world.  Neither 
one  of  these  arguments  would  carry  much  weight.  The  Scandinavian  languages 
are  spoken  by  approximately  12,000,000  people.  Historically  they  are  North 
Germanic  languages  and  as  closely  related  to  English  as  the  West-Germanic 
languages  on  the  European  continent.  As  regards  spiritual  and  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancements — the  very  essence  of  culture — and  the  will  to  visualize  and  to  strive 
for  a  nobler  future,  the  racial  group  of  the  four  Scandinavian  peoples  and  their 
compatriots  in  Finland  probably  compare  favorably  even  with  the  great  nations 
and  |>eoples  of  the  earth  with  their  vastly  superior  numbers  and  unlimited 
natural  resources. 

To  assist  the  Scandinavian  languages  in  obtaining  their  rightful  official 
recognition  among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  more 
particularly  in  parts  of  the  country  and  centers  where  citizens  of  Scandinavian 
birth  or  descent  have  made  their  homes  in  great  numbers,  will  require  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  united  efforts  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  in  our  own  col¬ 
leges,  of  the  teaching  profession,  the  clergy.  The  Cultural  Society  (Kulturfor- 
bundet),  The  National  Society  (Nationalforbundet),  The  Order  of  Vasa,  The 
American  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Sweden,  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study,  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  and  of  the 
entire  Scandinavian- American  press,  more  particularly  of  Svea  (Worcester),  the 
strongest  contemporary  bulwark  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  but  also  of 
the  private  individual,  of  parents  and  guardians  wherever  the  Scandinavian 
languages  are  spoken  and  the  heritage  which  the  Scandinavian-Americans  have 
received  from  their  ancestors  is  being  cherished  and  shared  with  the  people  of 
the  country  for  the  mutual,  spiritual  and  material  prosperity  of  all  concerned 
and  the  blessing  of  our  country  of  adoption. 

The  submitting  of  this  proposition  to  state  and  local  educational  authori¬ 
ties  as  well  as  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  for  an  open-minded  and  serious  consideration 
calls  for  no  discussion  here.  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  without  delay  by  a  representative  central  committee 
of  national  scope,  with  sub-committees  in  the  eastern,  central  and  western  states. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  we  look  forward  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  future  status  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  within  the  educational 
system  of  the  United  States. 

Axel  Johan  Uppvall 

U niversity  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met 
in  Andrews  Hall,  Room  229,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  7  and  8,  1937. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  7,  2  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor 
Einar  Haugen.  Chancellor  Edgar  A.  Burnett  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  his  address  of  welcome  called  attention  to  the 
successful  settlements  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Middle  West 
and  spoke  of  the  interest  in  churches  and  schools  prevalent  in 
these  communities. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Dr.  John  Carlyle,  and  Scandinavian 
Literature  (20  minutes).  By  Professor  Karl  Litzenberg,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Richard 
Beck,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  Einar  Haugen. 

2.  George  Brandes  and  his  American  Translators  (20  min¬ 
utes).  By  Professor  Einar  Haugen,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Discussed  by  Professors  A.  M.  Sturtevant  and  Karl  Litzenberg. 

3.  Bjarni  Thorarensen,  Iceland’s  Pioneer  Romanticist  (20 
minutes).  By  Professor  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North 
Dakota.  Discussed  by  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom. 

4.  The  Chief  Trends  in  Swedish- American  Literature  (15 
minutes).  By  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Discussed  by  Professors  Geo.  T.  Flom,  E.  Gustav  Johnson, 
Richard  Beck,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  Einar  Haugen. 

President  Einar  Haugen  appointed  the  following  commit¬ 
tees:  for  Nominations,  Professors  Geo.  T.  Flom,  Karl  Litzen¬ 
berg,  and  A.  Louis  Elmquist;  for  Resolutions,  Professors  Richard 
Beck  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant;  for  Auditing,  Professor  E.  Gustav 
Johnson. 

There  were  twenty-nine  present  at  this  session. 

At  4:30  the  members  of  the  Society  were  conducted  through 
the  capitol  building  of  Nebraska. 
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At  6:30  the  annual  dinner  was  held,  attended  also  by  the 
Scandinavian  members  of  the  Nebraska  unicameral  legislature, 
at  the  Y.W.C.A.,  1432  N  Street.  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  intro¬ 
duced  the  speaker  of  the  Nebraska  Unicameral,  Senator  Charles 
J.  Warner  of  Waverly,  who  called  upon  the  following  legislators 
for  brief  talks:  John  N.  Norton  of  Polk,  John  B.  Peterson  of 
Ashland,  Swan  Carlson  of  Funk,  Carl  H.  Peterson  of  Norfolk, 
and  Edwin  Schultz  of  Elgin.  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  a  former 
legislator,  also  spoke  briefly.  With  Mr.  Carl  Danielson  direct¬ 
ing  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Berg  at  the  piano,  all  joined  in  Kong  Chris¬ 
tian  stod  ved  hojen  Mast,  Norsk  Faedrelandssang,  and  Du  gamla, 
du  fria.  Hereupon  Professor  Einar  Haugen  presented  the  visit¬ 
ing  members,  and  Professor  Richard  Beck  responded  with  a  few 
remarks.  The  lecture  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Geo.  T.  Flom  on  “The  Drama  of  Norse  Mythology.”  The  eve¬ 
ning  program  was  concluded  with  the  singing  oi  Ur  svenska 
hjdrtans  djup  en  gang  and  Vdrt  land.  There  were  seventy-four 
present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  8,  9  A.M. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Professor  Einar  Haugen. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  accepted,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 
“The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  de¬ 
sires  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  for 
the  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  extended  to  the  Society  at 
this  its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting.  In  particular  the  Society 
wishes  to  thank  Chancellor  Edgar  A.  Burnett  for  his  presence 
and  address  of  welcome,  the  local  committee  on  arrangements 
for  their  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
members  of  the  legislature  for  their  interest  and  participation 
in  the  evening  entertainment.  The  Society  is  deeply  indebted 
to  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  a  successful  and  interesting 
meeting.”  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Editor  was  empowered  to  carry  on  an  experiment  in- 
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volving  emphasis  on  bibliographical  essays  and  revaluations 
within  the  Scandinavian  field  by  such  specialists  as  he  deems 
qualified. 

The  following  ofiicers  were  elected: 

President,  Professor  Einar  Haugen,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vice-President,  Professor  E.  Gustav  Johnson,  North  Park 
College. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years:  Judge 
Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Professor  A.  A. 
Stomberg,  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed: 

5.  Some  Old  Norse  Etymologies,  Poetic  Designations  for 
Woman  (15  minutes).  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Richard 
Beck,  Geo.  T.  Flom,  and  Einar  Haugen. 

6.  Egil’s  Hofudlausn  Once  More  (20  minutes).  By  Professor 
Lee  M.  Hollander,  University  of  Texas.  In  the  absence  of  the 
author,  this  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Richard  Beck. 

Adjournment. 

Visiting  members  had  luncheon  with  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Alexis  at  their  home  at  1420  Garfield  Street. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  May  7,  1937 


Receipts 

On  hand  May  14,  1936 .  $250.33 

Membership  dues .  745.04 

Subvention  for  February  and  May  numbers  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  Studies,  \9il .  200.00 
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Disbursements 

Banta  Publishing  Company  Scandinavian  Studies 


May  number .  $  88.88 

August  number .  103.96 

November  number .  92.31 

Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes .  39.40 

Charge  on  checks .  6.27 

Loans .  800.00 

Refund  of  subscription .  1.90 

Lincoln  Printing  Company  for  programs .  12.00 

Telegram .  .95  $1145.67 

On  hand  May  7,  1937 .  $  487.61 


The  assets  of  the  Society  also  include  $3500  in  first  mortgages,  making  the 
toUl  $3987.61. 


ON  TRANSLATING  PEER  GYNT 
I 

Aside  from  Tegner’s  Frithiofs  Saga  and  Andersen’s  Fairy 
Tales  it  is  probable  that  no  Scandinavian  work  of  literature  has 
attracted  so  many  English  translators  as  Ibsen’s  immortal 
drama  Peer  Gynt.  To  date  four  complete  versions  have  appeared, 
the  latest  within  the  past  few  years.  The  oldest,  and  still  the 
most  faithful,  is  the  unrhymed  version  by  the  brothers  Archer, 
which  was  first  printed  in  1907.*  In  1912  the  enthusiastic  Ibsen 
critic  R.  Ellis  Roberts  produced  a  rhymed  translation  which  was 
undeniably  more  poetic  than  the  Archer  version.*  Some  years 
later  another  Englishman,  R.  Farquharson  Sharp,  translated  a 
number  of  Ibsen’s  plays  for  the  Everyman  Library,  including  an 
unrhymed  version  of  Peer  Gynt}  Sharp  employed  a  more  modern 
and  informal  diction  than  his  somewhat  literary  predecessors 
and  in  many  passages  greatly  improved  upon  them.  The  latest 
version  and  the  only  American  one  is  by  Gottfried  Hult,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Classics  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota.^ 

The  basic  principle  of  translation  which  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
from  the  start  is  this:  a  translation  should  give  its  readers  an 
experience  of  the  same  order,  if  not  the  same  intensity,  as  does 
the  original  to  native  readers  of  corresponding  literacy.  To  do 
this  a  translator  must  find  stimuli  in  his  own  language  compara¬ 
ble  in  position  within  the  experience  of  his  readers  to  those  used 
by  the  author.  No  element  in  language  is  an  isolated  phe¬ 
nomenon  having  a  positive,  definable  value  of  its  own;  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  each  element  is  determined  by  a  series  of  associations 
arising  from  past  experience.  Intricate  paths  of  association  lead 
from  memory  to  memory,  forming  an  incredibly  complicated 
web  which  conditions  the  reactions  of  the  brain  to  every  new 

‘  Peer  Gynt,  tr.  by  William  and  Charles  .\rcher  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1907). 

*  London,  1912;  H.  Logeman  called  it  “far  the  best  I  know  of  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,”  A  Commentary  on  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt  (The  Hague,  1917),  p.  423. 

*  Reprinted  by  Doubleday  Doran  and  Co.,  New  York,  1929  (Decorated  by 
Elizabeth  MacKinstry) ;  also  included  in  The  Plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  (New  York: 
Tudor  Publishing  Co.,  1934). 

*  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1933. 
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word  and  experience  presented  to  it.  In  every  brain  this  web  will 
be  different,  but  within  a  given  social  grouping  there  will  be 
certain  agreements.  In  each  language  certain  words  will  call 
forth  among  various  individuals  similar  expressions  of  pleasure 
or  disgust,  certain  combinations  of  words  will  awaken  general 
amusement,  certain  rhythms  will  sing  themselves  more  readily 
into  the  mind. 

These  considerations  may  seem  mere  platitudes,  yet  they 
must  still  be  insisted  on  in  any  discussion  of  translation.  For 
many  translators  are  still  unaware  of  the  truism  that  externally 
similar  stimuli  do  not  necessarily  produce  similar  reactions  in 
different  languages.  They  still  need  to  be  reminded  that  when 
Ibsen  rhymes  “strandene”  and  “vandene,”  the  effect  is  pleasing, 
while  the  triple  rhyme  used  in  this  place  by  one  translator — 
“sands  below”  and  “strands  below”  is  either  painful  or  ridicu¬ 
lous.  When  Peer  Gynt  in  the  first  scene  humorously  declares  to 
his  mother: 

Enten  jeg  hamrer  eller  hamres, 

Lige  fuldt  saa  skal  det  jamres. 

the  word  “jamre”  cannot  be  translated  “yammer”  without 
entirely  destroying  Ibsen’s  lightness  of  touch.*  There  are  many 
words  in  English  for  this  idea  beside  “yammer” — complain, 
moan,  lament,  wail,  whimper,  nag,  grumble,  groan.  Each  of 
these  is  joined  in  the  mind  of  an  English  reader  to  the  various 
situations  of  life  in  which  it  has  sometime  been  used.  Within  this 
group  the  word  “yammer”  occupies  a  place  markedly  different 
from  that  of  its  cognate  in  Norwegian.  It  is  associated  with 
vulgarity,  and  in  Peer’s  mouth  would  bespeak  a  bitter  scorn  for 
his  mother  which  is  far  from  his  mind  at  the  moment. 

These  examples  will  illustrate  and  confirm  the  demand  that 
translators  be  not  deceived  by  superficial  similarities  between 
languages,  but  realize  that  similar  reactions  are  produced  only 
when  the  stimuli  are  of  the  same  order  within  the  reader’s  mass 
of  social  and  artistic  experience. 

If  we  here  attempt  to  analyze  the  experience  which  Peer 
Gynt  gives  its  readers,  we  must  leave  out  of  account  its  contents 

‘  Huh,  p.  14. 
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as  such,  its  character  study,  its  philosophy,  its  humor  and  its 
elusive  fancy.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with  those  elements 
whose  fate  in  translation  is  wholly  subject  to  the  translator’s 
caprice:  rhyme,  rhythm,  the  order  of  words,  and  diction  in  the 
narrower  sense.  No  literate  Norwegian  can  fail  to  get  the  keenest 
intellectual  and  artistic  stimulus  from  the  skill  with  which  Ibsen 
has  handled  these  elements.  On  each  rereading  he  will  savor  a 
bit  more  of  Ibsen’s  consummate  artistry.  The  sources  of  this 
enjoyment  will  to  some  extent  defy  analysis.  Yet  it  is  clearly 
possible  to  relate  the  peculiar  force  of  Ibsen’s  technique  to  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  Norwegian  literary  and  linguistic  tradition.  Any 
attempt  to  transfer  this  enjoyment  to  an  English  translation 
must  be  based  on  a  deeply  intuitive  grasp  of  the  corresponding 
techniques  offered  by  English  tradition. 

II 

The  rhymes  of  Peer  Gynt  are  perhaps  the  author’s  most  ap¬ 
parent  device.  Ibsen  had  an  extraordinary  facility  for  rhyming, 
so  exuberant  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rhyme  in  the  play  that 
smells  of  the  lamp.  The  order  of  rhymes  follows  no  definite 
pattern,  except  in  the  lyrics  and  a  few  short  scenes.  Sometimes 
they  fall  as  far  as  seven  or  eight  lines  apart,  and  again  they  join 
into  emphatic  couplets.  By  this  elastic  arrangement  Ibsen  man¬ 
aged  to  reduce  the  artificiality  of  rhymed  speech  and  simulta¬ 
neously  draw  on  the  sonority  of  rhyme  to  intensify  his  point  in 
significant  or  proverbial  lines. 

A  considerable  portion  of  his  rhymes  are  of  the  so-called  femi¬ 
nine  type,  in  which  two  or  more  syllables  are  included  in  the 
rhyme.  Most  of  them  are  due  to  the  numerous  unaccented  final 
syllables  of  Norwegian,  which  consist  largely  of  final  -e  and  -er, 
and  of  the  sufiixed  definite  article  in  words  like  flokken,  flokkene. 
Because  these  rhymes  are  conditioned  by  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Norwegian  language,  they  are  as  natural  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  as  masculine  rhymes  to  the  more  monosyllabic  English 
language.  The  scarcity  of  syllabic  suffixes  in  English  makes  these 
rhymes  unusual,  and  they  could  therefore  be  adopted  by  such 
English  poets  as  Byron,  Hood,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  for  humorous 
purposes.  When  Ibsen  wished  to  gain  a  corresponding  effect,  as 
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he  often  did,  he  had  to  select  a  compound  rhyme  in  which  the 
final  syllable  bore  a  heavier  stress.  For  example,  in  Brand  he 
rhymed  pesthus:  festhus:  arresthus;  in  Peer  Gynt  uhyggeligt: 
uryggeligt:  opbyggeligt.  In  these  cases  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
the  author  of  burlesque.  Here  the  English  translator  is  justified 
in  imitating  the  rhymes  of  the  original,  but  he  must  not  forget 
that  these  are  clearly  different  from  the  other,  compulsory 
feminine  rhymes. 

Of  our  four  translators  two.  Archer  and  Sharp,  have  entirely 
given  up  Ibsen’s  rhymes,  while  Roberts  and  Hult  have  boldly 
attempted  to  render  them.  Roberts  has  followed  Ibsen’s  order  of 
rhymes  where  a  definite  scheme  seemed  to  be  intended,  but  not 
in  the  narrative  scenes  where  “the  sequence  of  rhymes  in  the 
original  strikes  me  as  haphazard.”®  He  has  also  tried  to  follow 
Ibsen’s  use  of  double  or  triple  rhyme;  but  “with  regard  to  such 
a  pair  of  words  as  ‘10gne’  ‘djne,’  I  thought  it  would  be  pedantic 
to  refuse  the  obvious  ‘lies’  ‘eyes’. Even  this  moderate  policy 
has  driven  the  translator  into  such  unpleasant  filling  and  in¬ 
version  as  the  following: 

Hvor  udgangspunktet  er  galest 
blir  tidt  resultatet  originalest. 

(2920) 

But  then!  your  starting  point’s  random — pooh! 

The  result  is  original  so,  and  new. 

Professor  Hult  has  fallen  into  the  very  pedantry  which 
Roberts  decried,  for  he  has  grimly  determined  to  reproduce  line 
by  line  not  only  the  type  of  rhyme  but  also  the  order.  In  the  lines 
mentioned  above,  where  Ibsen  rhymed  l^gne:  ^jne,  Professor 
Hult  has  produced  a  strangely  awkward  result  by  deliberately 
avoiding  “eyes”  and  “lies”: 

And  without  pretence  you’re  yarning, 

All  seen  through,  I  give  you  warning,  (p.  6) 

When  a  pair  of  lines  offer  an  obvious  rhyme,  only  a  foolhardy 

•  Introduction,  p.  v. 

^  To  make  up  for  his  omissions,  Roberts  has  more  than  once  introduced 
double  or  triple  rhymes  where  Ibsen  had  none;  e.g.,  horology:  chronology  for 
Becker:  raekker  (11.  2916-17). 
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translator  will  dare  reject  it,  for  the  law  of  chance  should  tell 
him  that  among  the  two  dozen  words  from  which  he  can  choose 
he  is  not  likely  to  find  more  than  one  pair  which  can  be  rhymed 
without  disastrous  results.  The  Old  Norse  skalds  were  faced  with 
difficulties  rather  less  impressive  than  those  which  Professor 
Hult  has  voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself.  He  is  driven  into 
such  strange  rhymes  as  c6ffi.n:  endugh  in^  and  Kdiser:  eyes  Are* 
These  are  not  limited  to  humorous  passages,  but  are  impartially 
distributed  throughout  the  play.  Professor  Hult  declares  “that 
Ibsen’s  drama  without  rhymes  would  be  like  an  automobile 
running  on  flat  tires. With  his  rhymes,  however,  it  hardly 
seems  to  run  at  all.  A  striking  example  is  the  greeting  of  the 
Arabian  girls: 

R$^r  flf^iten  og  trommeii; 

Profeten,  profeten  er  kommen! 

Roberts  has  seized  the  obvious  rhyme  drum:  come;  but  Hult  has 
travestied  the  lines  by  insisting  on  a  feminine  rhyme: 

Flute  flutist,  drum  drummer; 

The  Prophet,  the  Prophet  hath  come  here! 

Ill 

The  rhythms  of  Peer  Gynt  are  as  free  and  untrammelled  as 
the  rhymes.  Beside  a  dozen  lyrics  in  various  metres,  there  are 
scenes  with  three,  four,  or  five  beats  to  the  line,  some  of  them 
consistently  trochaic,  a  few  consistently  iambic.  From  scene  to 
scene  or  even  within  a  scene  the  metre  changes  to  reflect  the 
prevailing  mood;  as  in  Peer’s  first  day-dream,  where  the  lyric 
vision  of  his  imperial  greatness  is  written  in  a  dactylic  measure 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  play.  Bat  the  prevailing  measure, 
found  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  lines,  is  a  four-beat  verse  that 
can  be  called  neither  trochaic  nor  iambic.  The  line  may  begin  or 
end  with  an  accented  syllable  or  with  one  or  two  unaccented 
syllables;  and  between  any  two  accents  there  may  appear  as 
many  as  three  syllables,  or  none  at  all.  Professor  Hult  calls  it  a 
“metrical  medley,  somewhat  bewildering  ...  to  the  ear.”  I 

•  Page  221;  the  accents  are  introduced  here  to  show  the  stress  pattern 
demanded  by  the  meter  employed. 

’  Page  25.  Introduction,  p.  ix. 
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doubt,  however,  that  a  Norwegian  ear  would  ever  find  the  Peer 
Gynt  narrative  measure  bewildering;  Norwegian  poets  are  not 
counters  of  syllables,  after  the  manner  of  French  or  Latin  poets. 
Wergeland  and  Bj^rnson  have  made  full  use  of  the  powerful 
accentual  quality  of  Norwegian,  which  frees  the  poet  from  the 
necessity  of  always  filling  in  a  fixed  number  of  unaccented  syl¬ 
lables  between  every  accent.  The  loose,  narrative  measure  of 
Peer  Gynt  renders  human  speech  more  vividly  than  any  other 
poetic  frame,  and  is  therefore  admirably  fitted  for  the  drama. 
It  is  bewildering  only  to  readers  without  rhythmical  sense,  or  to 
scholars  who  still  insist  on  fitting  all  Germanic  verse  into  classic 
patterns. 

All  of  our  translators  have  tried  to  preserve  Ibsen’s  rhythms, 
in  so  far  as  they  could  find  a  definite  scheme  to  follow.  Sharp 
seems  to  have  treated  the  rhythm  patterns  most  freely.  The 
narrative  measure  in  all  likelihood  has  no  complete  equivalent 
in  English,  unless  one  were  willing  to  accept  the  traditional 
dramatic  verse  form  of  English,  blank  verse.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  tests  of  a  translator’s  success  in  rendering  Ibsen’s  narrative 
rhythm  lies  in  his  realization  of  its  basic  principle:  a  rigid  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  word  accents  of  prose.  It  is  true  that  in  English 
poetry  the  verse  accent  differs  occasionally  from  the  prose  word 
accent,  but  the  best  poets  use  this  contrast  carefully  to  secure 
variety  when  operating  with  a  rigid  verse  pattern,  and  never 
allow  it  to  destroy  the  melodiousness  of  the  verse.  Any  striking 
violation  of  this  principle  will  result  in  a  humorous  or  burlesque 
effect,  as  in  the  line  from  Pinafore:  “I  am  the  captain  of  the 
Queen’s  navee!” 

Such  violation  is  especially  noticeable  when  it  occurs  in 
successive  rhyming  words.  Ibsen  rarely  committed  the  kind  of 
atrocities  that  are  common  in  his  translators:  jiwel:  few  will 
(Hult  127),^/:  exquisite  (Hult  187),  or  itis:  cities  (Roberts  131).“ 

Archer  and  Sharp  cling  most  faithfully  to  the  accentuation  of 

“  As  suggested,  this  fault  is  occasionally  found  in  the  original  also;  but 
Professor  Ragnvald  Iversen,  who  has  carefully  analyzed  the  rhymes  of  Ibsen, 
declares  that  “for  Ibsens  vedkommende  .  . .  skal  en  lete  b&de  vel  og  lenge  for  4 
finne  eksempler  p4  dem.”  See  his  article  on  “Rim  og  Uttale  hos  Henrik  Ibsen.” 
in  Acta  Philologica  Scandinavica  3:  136-171  (1928). 
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prose,  but  seldom  get  a  real  swing  into  their  lines.  An  example 
from  Sharp  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  spoken  by  the 
Dovregubbe  to  Peer: 

You  certainly  must  undergo  some  treatment 

To  cure  this  troublesome  human  nature. 

Here  Roberts  has  hit  upon  a  vastly  superior  version: 

Yes,  yes,  my  good  son-in-law,  it  is  sure 

For  your  human  nature  we  must  find  a  cure. 

Both  Roberts  and  Archer  will  occasionally  sacrifice  the  natural 
accent  to  the  verse  scheme,  but  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect 
is  Professor  Hult.  A  large  number  of  his  lines  are  harsh  and  rocky 
because  the  accent  has  to  fall  on  words  which  should  be  un¬ 
stressed.  In  the  first  act  Peer  is  telling  his  mother  about  the  buck 
he  shot  west  of  Gendin: 

Scdrce  he  drdpped  befdre  up6n 
Him  I  sit  astride,  and  grdsping 
His  left  edr,  made  my  knife  rdady. . . , 

He  has  rendered  Peer’s  exultant  remark  in  the  second  act:  “Pi 
ridestellet  skal  storfolk  kjendes!”  with  the  following  strange  and 
unrhythmical  line: 

How  smdrt  our  riding-ofitfit  sh6ws  we  are! 

This  can  hardly  be  scanned  in  any  natural  way  without  giving 
it  five  beats,  but  the  scene  is  composed  in  regular  four-beat  verse. 

IV 

A  third  formal  element  in  Peer  Gynt  is  the  word  order.  It 
is  generally  characteristic  of  poetry  that  its  syntax  differs  from 
that  of  prose,  and  we  have  learned  to  expect  inversions  or  omis¬ 
sions  of  various  kinds.  In  Peer  Gynt  such  inversion  is  con¬ 
spicuously  rare.  Even  in  the  formal  verse  of  the  pastor’s  funeral 
sermon  I  have  counted  only  seventeen  uncolloquial  construc¬ 
tions  in  the  first  hundred  lines,  as  against  fifty-eight  in  Hult’s 
translation.  Archer  and  Roberts,  who  adhere  closely  to  Ibsen’s 
practice,  have  only  twenty-five  and  twenty-four  poetic  construc¬ 
tions  respectively  in  these  lines,  whereas  Sharp  is  so  near  the 
syntax  of  speech  that  only  three  minor  lapses  can  be  detected. 
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Similar  proportions  are  found  if  we  take  a  hundred  lines  from  the 
scene  in  the  hall  of  the  mountain  king.  Ibsen  has  thirteen  poetic 
constructions,  Sharp  only  four;  Archer  is  closest  to  Ibsen  with 
fourteen,  Roberts  is  here  far  more  crabbed  with  thirty-three, 
while  Hult  tops  all  with  fifty-five. 

Perhaps  some  samples  will  not  be  amiss.  In  Archer  the  Troll 
Courtier  asks  Peer,  as  they  watch  the  dance:  “How  like  you  it?” 
and  a  moment  later  the  Dovregubbe  asks:  “What  see  you?” 
Both  of  these  translations  are  unnatural  English,  though  they 
correspond  word  for  word  to  the  original  Norwegian.  In  Roberts 
we  find  painful  constructions  like  the  following: 

.  .  .  besides  our  whole  town  in 

There’s  no  stronger  chap  if  you  take  me  as  guide,  (p.  63) 

“Town  in”  is  there  to  rhyme  with  “downing”  in  the  preceding 
line.  The  following  are  fair  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
in  Hult’s  version: 

Than  that  you  give  pledges,  too,  what  is  more  fit?  (p.  60) 

All’s  f jeld-made,  and  from  the  dell  come  solely 

Silk-bows  for  tails,  which  are  else  ours  wholly,  (p.  63) 

Son,  your  wits  gone  askew  are; 

I’d  only  make  you  a  courtly  wooer,  (p.  63) 

No  mere  count  of  uncolloquial  constructions  can  show  the  dis¬ 
proportion  between  Ibsen’s  practice  and  such  a  translation  as 
this.  When  Ibsen  departs  from  the  syntax  of  prose,  it  is  usually 
only  a  single  word  that  is  displaced,  and  the  sentence  is  never 
jumbled.  Even  the  best  of  translators  seem  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  certain  inversions  demanded  by  Norwegian  grammar  and 
others  commonly  permitted  for  emphasis  are  in  English  mere 
poetic  devices  without  real  life. 

V- 

The  last,  and  most  important  formal  aspect  of  a  translation 
is  its  diction.  Ibsen’s  vocabulary  in  this  play  covers  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  span,  and  is  of  a  richness  and  variety  not  easily 
equalled  in  Scandinavian  literature.  A  great  triumph  of  Peer 
Gynt  is  the  naturalness  and  modernity  of  its  diction,  barring  an 
occasional  Danicism  which  is  only  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of 
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the  ’sixties.  Ibsen  was  the  first  man  of  letters  (after  Asbjjlrnsen 
and  Moe)  who  thoroughly  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  for  Nor¬ 
wegian  dialect  words  in  the  Dano-Norwegian  literary  language. 
Some  of  his  lines  are  incredibly  Norwegian  for  a  writer  of  his 
period,  and  yet  the  dialect  words  are  thoroughly  unobtrusive, 
because  they  grow  aptly  out  of  the  subject-matter  in  hand,  and 
because  they  are  familiar  in  nearly  every  case  to  the  educated 
speaker  of  Dano-Norwegian.**  This  impregnation  of  the  literary 
language  with  dialect  terms  can  scarcely  be  imitated  in  any 
foreign  language,  unless  a  country  could  be  found  where 
linguistic  conditions  existed  approximately  equivalent  to  those 
of  Norway.  The  only  possible  approximation  in  English  would 
be  Scottish,  as  handled  by  a  Robert  Burns. 

Translators  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  obscure  or  obsolete 
words  in  a  frantic  effort  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  But  aside 
from  an  occasional  philosophical  passage,  Ibsen’s  diction  is  clear 
and  limpid,  with  a  vigorousness  of  expression  that  springs  di¬ 
rectly  from  daily  speech.  Archer  evidently  realized  this,  but  was 
not  inventive  enough  to  hit  upon  really  apt  phrases.  His  tend¬ 
ency  to  cling  to  literary  cliches  appears  in  such  a  line  as: 

Forward  or  back,  and  it’s  just  as  far; 

— out  or  in,  and  it’s  just  as  strait. 

The  word  “strait”  is  a  word  of  quite  a  different  order  from 
Ibsen’s  “trangt”  and  yet  this  version  is  superior  to  the  two 
rhymed  translations,  Roberts  with  “In  and  out,  and  its  strait 
as  strong!”  and  Hult’s  “Outward  and  inward,  ’tis  equally 
tight!” 

All  the  translations  suffer  from  a  bookishness  which  is  not 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.  All  of  them  abound  in  ’twixt, 
’mid,  ’tween,  ’mong,  ’neath,  and  ’tis.  Professor  Hult  is  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  such  rare  and  obsolete  turns  of  phrase.  Examples 
are  legion:  on  page  111  find  grandsire,  sacks  of  mint  (  =  coin), 
wains,  neat  (  =  cattle),  yester-winter,  grew  us  yield  (  =  brought 
us  returns).  Frequently  these  words  are  so  unfamiliar  as  to  ob- 

“  Professor  Johan  Storm,  in  an  important  article  entitled  “Ibsen  og  det 
norske  Sprog,”  declared  of  Ibsen’s  dialect  expressions:  “.  . .  Hvor  mange  de  end 
er,  saa  er  de  altid  naturlige,  hjemlige  og  betegnende.”  Henrik  Ibsen  Festskrift 
(Bergen,  1898),  189. 
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scure  the  meaning  where  there  was  no  obscurity  in  the  original. 
Lines  like  the  following  defy  analysis  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
original: 

First  we  clove  a  welkin  clutter  (p.  8) 

Wedding,  and  up  the  sheer  from  it  (p.  55) 

Nor  should  a  modern  translator  be  under  the  delusion  that  a 
word  like  the  Norwegian  kjampe  can  be  rendered  by  its  obsolete 
cognate  kemp,  and  give  readers  a  comparable  stimulus.  Yet  it 
appears  in  this  baffling  couplet: 

Hem-footed  kemps  from  yon  holes  are 
Spmng — now  too  gone  in  a  whiff!  (p.  54) 

Rubbing  shoulders  with  these  recherche  words  of  literary 
tradition,  we  find  in  Professor  Hult’s  translation  a  strange  med¬ 
ley  of  American  slang,  possibly  intended  to  render  some  of  the 
dialect  expressions  referred  to  above.  A  passage  from  the  speech 
of  mother  Ase,  that  dear  old  soul,  will  illustrate: 

Fie — and  fie!  I  spit!  Shame  on  you. 

Such  a  good-for-naught  upon  you 
Get  the  drop, — a  sodden  bluffer! 

You  knocked  out  by  such  a  duffer? 

(W^eeps  again) 

Much  of  shame  I’ve  borne  as  mother. 

But  that  such  a  thing  took  place 
Is  too  much  of  a  disgrace. 

Grant  he  was  a  tough  one,  what’s 
That  to  you  if  you’ve  the  guts?  (p.  13) 

This  is  ringside  jargon,  and  not  even  good  jargon,  with  its  inter¬ 
mixture  of  literary  words  like  “naught,”  “sodden,”  “duffer,” 
and  “you’ve”  (for  “you’ve  got”).  On  page  seven  Ase  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  crying  out  “by  Jesus!,”  which  is  pretty  blood-curdling 
for  the  cozy  Norwegian  “jfissenam.” 

VI 

It  must  be  evident  by  this  time  that  anyone  reading  Profes¬ 
sor  Hult’s  translation  will  gain  an  entirely  wrong  impression  of 
the  original.  He  will  unfailingly  think  that  Peer  Gynt  is  a  poem 
with  a  tiny  amount  of  rather  labored  humor,  and  a  tremendous 
number  of  obscure,  unnatural,  unrhythmical,  and  unpoetic 
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lines.  It  will  seem  a  tour  de  force  in  which  the  author  has  strained 
after  bizarre  rhymes,  without  regard  for  the  pedestrian  quality 
of  his  verse  or  the  sense  of  his  lines.  This  translation  cannot  be 
seriously  considered  in  comparison  with  the  others,  and  would 
not  have  been  so,  had  it  not  been  published  by  a  reputable 
publishing  house,  and  lavishly  praised  by  newspaper  reviewers 
in  Minneapolis  and  elsewhere. 

The  three  British  translations  build  to  some  degree  on  one 
another,  but  represent  three  distinct  efforts  to  get  nearer  to  the 
problem  of  Peer  Gynt.  Archer  is  still  superior  to  the  others  in  his 
fidelity  to  the  original  and  in  his  knowledge  of  Norwegian,  while 
Roberts  makes  the  most  pleasant  and  effortless  reading.  In 
Sharp,  e.g..  Peer’s  remark  in  the  Dovrehall  “Det  er  ikke  vaerre,” 
meaning  “it’s  not  so  bad,’’  is  rendered  “It  is  not  much  worse 
than  .  .  .,”  as  if  some  specific  comparison  were  intended.  Yet 
Sharp  is  the  only  translator  to  hit  upon  a  really  trenchant  trans¬ 
lation  for  the  phrase  “Mand,  vaer  dig  selv!’’:  “Man,  to  thyself 
be  true!”  This  Shakesperian  phrase  is  thoroughly  appropriate 
and  forms  a  telling  contrast  to  the  saying  of  the  trolls:  “Troll, 
to  thyself  be  .  .  .  enough!”  It  is  along  this  line  that  further 
refinement  in  Peer  Gynt  translation  must  proceed.  Sharp  and 
Roberts  have  alternately  improved  on  Archer,  so  that  now  one 
and  now  the  other  wins  our  approval. 

One  scene  of  Peer  Gynt  was  translated  by  the  late  F.  Ed¬ 
mund  Garrett,  translator  of  Brand,  but  his  manner  suffered  from 
the  same  faults  as  Ellis  Roberts’,  in  its  frequent  use  of  poetic 
cliches.**  The  most  promising  attempt  in  print  is  a  single  speech 
from  Peer  Gynt  translated  by  G.  Gathorne  Hardy,  and  found 
in  his  book  Norway}*  Hardy  maintains  rhymes  and  rhythm 

*’  F.  E.  Garrett,  Lyrics  and  Poems  from  Ibsen  (London-New  York,  1912), 
49-58. 

New  York,  1925;  the  version  of  Huhu’s  speech  is  on  page  190.  In  his 
volume  of  Henrik  Wergeland’s  Poems  (Oslo,  London,  1929),  Mr.  Hardy  and  his 
collaborators  have  turned  out  some  of  the  best  translations  of  Norwegian  poetry 
that  have  come  to  my  attention.  Mr  Hardy’s  declaration  of  principles  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  of  some  interest  in  this  connection:  “Substantially,  the  metres  of  the 
original  poems  have  been  retained  . .  .  Dissyllabic  endings  .  .  .  have  in  many 
cases  been  represented  by  monosyllabic.  In  poems  ...  in  which  the  rhymes  are 
often  widely  separated  and  the  rhyming  system  quite  unsystematic,  it  has 
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(within  reason)  and  has  turned  out  a  spirited  version  of  Huhu’s 
speech  in  Act  IV.  Unless  a  really  great  poet  comes  along,  with 
an  understanding  of  Norwegian  such  as  few  English  poets  are 
likely  to  possess,  we  cannot  expect  to  do  better  than  this.  An 
experiment  that  has  not  yet  been  tried  is  a  prose  version,  which 
might  genuinely  concentrate  on  the  turns  of  phrase,  the  humor 
and  the  vigor  of  the  original.  After  all,  it  is  Butcher  and  Lang’s 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  which  is  recommended  for  those  of  us 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  original  Greek.  Anyone  who  wants  to  go 
beyond  the  enjoyment  he  could  derive  from  such  a  version,  if  it 
were  well  done,  had  best  learn  Norwegian  and  read  Peer  Gynt 
in  the  only  language  in  which  its  exquisite  melody  and  its  per¬ 
fection  of  form  can  be  genuinely  appreciated. 

Einar  Haugen 

University  of  Wisconsin 


seemed  quite  futile  to  try  to  retain  this  arbitrary  order  exactly.”  Introduction, 
p.  lii. 
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THE  SWEDISH  BEGINNERS’  BOOK  OF  TOMORROW 
Our  Swedish  Textbooks  of  Yesterday  and  Today 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  market  conditions  of  books  intended 
for  instruction  in  Swedish  in  this  country,  we  may  well  feel  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  had  so  many  during  the  years  since  1909,  when 
Professor  Flom  started  off  the  series  with  his  commentated 
edition  of  Fritiofs  saga. 

And  these  books  fairly  well  cover  the  entire  field.  Not  taking 
into  account  revised  editions,  and  including  only  books  pre¬ 
pared  by  Americans,  we  have  had:  (a)  beginners’  books:  3  (1 
of  these  out  of  print);  (b)  grammar,  more  advanced:  1  (now  out 
of  print);  (c)  phonologies:  2  (differing  in  approach  and  scope); 
(d)  composition  book:  1;  (e)  readers:  2  (dissimilar  types);  (f) 
text-editions— -narrative  prose:  5  (1  out  of  print);  poetic 
classics:  3  (1  out  of  print);  poetic  anthology:  1;  drama:  4  (varied 
types.)  Total:  22,  of  which  18  are  still  on  the  market.  Publishers 
— Augustana  Book  Concern  of  Rock  Island:  13  (3  of  these  taken 
over  from  the  old  Engberg-Holmberg  Publ.  Co.  of  Chicago); 
Albert  Bonniers  forlag  of  Stockholm:  7;  author:  2. 

Of  these  works,  the  earlier  ones  were  issued  during  a  period 
of  some  fifteen  years  (1909-24).  It  is  encouraging  that  there  is 
now  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  preparation  of  Swedish  text¬ 
books.  During  the  most  recent  time,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years, 
there  have  been  published  four:  Vickner’s  Simplified  Swedish 
Grammar,  1934;  2  ed.  (revised?),  1936;  Johnson’s  Beginning 
Swedish,  1936;  revised  ed.,  1937;  my  extensively  revised  edition 
of  Fdnrik  Stdls  sdgner,  1936;  Uppvall’s  Manual  of  Swedish 
Phonology,  1937. 

Of  the  twenty-two  books,  some  have  been  badly  done;  they 
have  nevertheless  been  helpful.  The  others  have  been  reasonably 
adequate.  In  the  earliest  years,  when  there  were  no  direct  tradi¬ 
tions  to  build  on,  and  when  we  felt — it  may  be,  too  strongly — 
the  urge  of  haste  on  account  of  the  pressing  need,  there  was 
more  excuse  for  the  publication  of  an  immature  textbook  than 
there  is  today,  when  one  can  profit  both  from  the  faults  and 
from  the  achievements  of  predecessors. 

And  since  today  there  are  few  opportunities  for  getting  books 
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in  this  field  published,  there  rests  on  each  prospective  author  an 
especial  responsibility — towards  his  publishers,  his  colleagues, 
and  toward  the  students  of  Swedish — not  to  fill  such  an  opening 
with  anything  but  a  carefully  prepared  book. 

While  our  equipment  can  in  no  way  compare  with  that  avail¬ 
able  for  the  study  of  the  three  leading  Romance  languages  and 
German,  yet  among  the  remaining  modern  languages  studied 
in  schools  of  this  country  we  not  only  have  long  occupied  no 
mean  position,  but  we  are  right  now  making  fairly  good  prog¬ 
ress.  Let  it  therefore  be  mainly  as  a  stimulus  to  further  and 
better  accomplishment  that  we  read  Professor  Uppvall’s  words  in 
Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  1937,  page  178,  where  he  says: 
“We  have  but  a  limited  supply  to  select  from,  despite  statements 
to  the  contrary.” 

But  Uppvall  also  says:  “A  fairly  satisfactory  grammar  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions  in  the  United 
States  is  still  lacking.”  Few  indeed  are  they  who  will  not  agree 
with  this  assertion. 

Let  us  not  too  hastily  conclude  that  it  is  of  necessity  prima¬ 
rily  a  lack  of  grammatical  knowledge  or  of  general  ability  that  is 
responsible  for  this  shortcoming.  It  is  perhaps  rather  the  failure 
to  realize  that  to  write  a  Swedish  beginners’  book  is  after  all  not 
so  easy  a  task  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  the  failure  to  understand 
just  what  it  takes  to  perform  this  task  well.  That  is  what  I  am 
going  to  try  to  show. 

He  would,  to  be  sure,  be  an  unobservant  critic  who  failed  to 
detect  in  our  beginners’  books  errors  aplenty  that  are  due  to 
insufficient  factual  knowledge;  but  this  deficiency,  in  turn,  has 
its  root  in  the  failure  to  realize  that  extensive  and  intensive 
preparatory  research  and  study  is  needed  before  one  can  put 
together  a  good  book  of  this  kind. 

May  I  tell  a  bit  of  personal  history? — Back  in  1912  I  decided 
that  I  would  write  a  simple  grammar  for  beginners.  But  when 
the  work  was  all  but  done,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  laid 
the  book  aside,  issuing  only  a  few  temporary  copies  in  proof- 
form,  to  cover  a  pressing  need.  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  not 
enough  preliminary  work  had  yet  been  done  in  the  collection  of 
material  and  in  the  arranging  and  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
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Swedish  grammar  from  the  point  of  view  of  instructing  our 
English-speaking  students.  I  felt  that  a  compendium  could  not 
be  made  until  there  had  been  assembled  a  wide  range  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  which  to  draw  the  essence  with  properly  balanced 
content.  One  cannot  reduce  to  a  smaller  and  simplified  form 
something  that  does  not  exist  in  larger  form.  Nor  can  one  pick 
the  leading  facts  at  random  from  here  and  there  without  over¬ 
looking  one  now  and  again.  It  may  be,  too,  that  if  the  picture  is 
blurred  or  defective,  things  will  not  appear  in  their  right  propor¬ 
tion — insignificant  things  will  slip  in  among  the  more  important. 
And  one  cannot  state  a  fact  briefly,  yet  accurately  and  clearly, 
unless  there  is  before  one  an  assemblage  of  data  covering  the 
full  range  of  the  possible  aspects  of  that  fact  by  itself  as  well  as 
in  its  relation  to  other  facts.  Impelled  by  such  considerations  I 
set  about  adding  to  already  extensive  collections  and  ultimately 
condensed  this  material,  expanding  the  abandoned  book  into  my 
rather  detailed  Swedish  grammar  (out  of  print  since  1936).  This 
was  intended  primarily  as  a  reference  book,  hence  the  twenty- 
three  pages  of  indices;  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  put  to  other 
use,  if  desired,  some  features  of  the  earlier  work  were  included. 
It  seemed  that  such  a  book  might  prove  useful  by  providing  a 
fairly  comprehensive  picture  of  the  grammatical  structure. 

It  takes,  then,  a  lot  more  than  a  little  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  write  a  good  beginners’  book  of  Swedish — but  it  also 
takes  much  more  than  a  lot  of  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
facts. 

Yet  withitall  I  think  we  can  feel  just  a  little  satisfaction  in 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  this  will  have  been  doubly 
worth  while  if  the  writers  of  the  future  will  start  where  they  of 
the  past  left  off  and  will  not  make  the  same  or  similar  mistakes 
all  over  again,  but  derive  some  benefit  both  from  the  bad  and 
from  the  good. 

And  Now  What  of  the  Swedish  Beginners'  Book  of  Tomorrow? 

There  are  rumors  abroad  of  Swedish  beginners’  books  in  the 
making — here  someone,  there  someone  thinks  he  can  do  better 
what  he  feels  another  has  not  done  so  well.  This  one,  that  one 
feels  that  he  is  writing  the  Swedish  beginners’  book  of  tomorrow. 
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He  is  writing  the  Swedish  beginners’  book  of  tomorrow: 

1.  Who  knows  that  his  task  is  not  easy. 

2.  Who  understands  the  general  problem — that  we  have  not 
yet  outgrown  the  pioneer  stage  in  the  assembling  of  material 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  Swedish  grammar  to  English- 
speaking  students. 

3.  Who  realizes  of  what  types  are  the  almost  numberless 
errors,  half-errors,  and  other  weaknesses  that  can  slip  into  a  book 
of  this  kind. 

4.  Who  is  able  to  detect  not  only  certain  few  mistakes  and 
faults  of  his  predecessors,  but  deplorably  many  such,  both  large 
and  small,  and  who  can  profit  from  these. 

5.  Who  carefully  makes  use  of  all  the  good  in  the  work  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him  (there  also  is  excellent  material 
in  commentated  text-editions),  but  who  can  build  a  new  book 
independent  of  traditions  insofar  as  these  can  be  improved 
upon. 

6.  Who  also  finds  many  ideas  in  American  (perhaps  also 
foreign)  grammars  of  other  Scandinavian  languages. 

7.  Who  studies  American  beginners’  books  of  other  foreign 
languages  for  ideas  on  pedagogical  method  and  on  the  general 
handling  of  the  undertaking,  and  even  for  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of  the  grammatical  material,  since  these 
languages  have  related  problems,  and  since  these  books  are  like¬ 
wise  interpreting  modern  languages  to  the  American  mind. 

8.  Who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Swedish  idiom  in  a 
practical  way. 

9.  Who  has  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  general  phonetics, 
and  who  knows  well  Swedish  and  American  pronunciation  (for 
both  languages:  practical  and  theoretical;  sectional  and  standard 
— as  far  as  standards  exist;  higher  and  lower  style  levels). 

10.  Who  realizes  that  to  introduce  in  the  lessons,  without 
phonetic  transcription  or  other  explanation,  a  word  or  word- 
form  whose  pronunciation  is  not  evident,  is  as  great  a  short¬ 
coming  as  would  be  the  inclusion  in  reading  selections  of  unex¬ 
plained  words,  forms,  or  constructions. 

11.  Who  possesses  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Swedish  descrip¬ 
tive  grammar  of  today,  including  forms,  syntax,  word-order. 
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stylistics,  secured  from  the  grammatical  works  published  in 
Sweden  and  in  this  country  (and  in  part  from  grammars  of 
Swedish  published  in  other  countries,  particularly  Germany),  as 
well  as  from  supplementary  research  in  modern  Swedish  prose 
literature.  He  needs  to  have  the  facts  thus  assembled  not  only 
in  his  head,  but  on  paper,  in  order  that  no  important  fact  or 
viewpoint  may  be  overlooked,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  weigh  correctly  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  details. 

12.  Who  has  the  ability  to  draw  from  this  mass  of  material  a 
properly  balanced  assemblage  of  the  vital  things,  and  who  has  the 
judgment  and  the  courage  to  omit  all  things  that  are  not  vital. 

13.  Who  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  general  philology,  of 
English  grammar,  and  of  actual  American  usage. 

14.  Who  knows  how  to  interpret  the  facts  of  Swedish  gram¬ 
mar  to  English-speaking  persons,  and  who  is  able  to  state  these 
facts  in  such  a  way,  and  with  such  comparisons  (when  needed), 
that  the  American  student,  knowing  the  little  that  he  does  know 
about  his  own  language,  will  most  readily  understand  him. 

15.  Who  has  a  good  sense  for  the  gradual  and  progressive 
unrolling  of  the  grammatical  structure  from  lesson  to  lesson,  in 
other  words,  who  possesses  good  practical  pedagogical  insight, 
as  applied  to  textbook  making. 

16.  Who  has  the  ability  to  state  the  facts  with  absolute  cor¬ 
rectness  as  far  as  the  Swedish  language  is  concerned,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  will  read  into  these 
statements  exactly  what  the  author  had  in  his  mind — not 
something  different,  and  neither  more  nor  less. 

17.  Who  is  able  to  make  the  book  uniform  and  consistent  in 
all  its  parts  even  down  to  the  smallest  detail;  who  possesses  a 
high  sense  of  logical  orderliness;  who  knows  how  to  develop  the 
details  progressively,  saying  nothing  that  will  not  be  understood 
from  what  has  gone  before  if  it  is  not  explained  at  the  time  it  is 
stated  or  used;  who  has  the  ability  to  see  and  to  cover  every  im¬ 
portant  angle  of  a  problem,  not  stating  just  one  salient  aspect 
if  there  are  several  to  be  reckoned  with. 

18.  Who  can  present  the  subject  objectively,  avoiding  per¬ 
sonal  whims  when  such  are  not  definitely  helpful  to  his  purpose 
of  conveying  most  effectively  an  understanding  of  the  facts. 
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19.  Who  realizes  that  in  a  modern  beginners’  book  the  choice 
of  the  words  introduced  and  the  preparation  of  the  reading  selec¬ 
tions  and  of  the  drills  and  exercises  intended  for  practice  demand 
as  careful  thought  as  the  presentation  of  the  grammatical 
material;  who  has  the  ability  to  construct  reading  selections  and 
exercises  that  accomplish  their  purpose  most  efficiently  and  that 
not  only  concern  themselves  with  new  principles,  but  also  pro¬ 
vide  continuing  and  balanced  review  of  the  principles  discussed 
earlier. 

20.  Who  can  so  handle  the  stylistic  problem  that  the  student 
learns  literary  style,  but  becomes  able  to  speak  natural  Swedish 
that  is  uncontaminated  by  specifically  literary  usage. 

21.  Who  is  familiar  with  standard  practice  in  textbook  mak¬ 
ing  as  followed  by  the  larger  publishers,  and  who  understands 
typographical  matters  and  the  pedagogically  most  effective  set¬ 
up  of  the  material. 

22.  Who  does  not  have  unchangeable  preconceived  notions; 
who  does  not  know  everything  when  the  first  page  of  the  book 
is  being  written  down,  but  who  is  still  learning  when  the  final 
proofs  are  being  read ;  whose  stock-in-trade  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing,  changing,  improving. 

23.  Who  is  of  a  definitely  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  who  is 
a  scholar  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 

Perhaps  this  looks  like  too  big  a  requirement  from  one  who 
is  to  write  a  little  beginners’  book  of  a  relatively  simple  lan¬ 
guage.  If  someone  should  feel  that  the  case  has  been  overstated, 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  these  observations  are  based  on  a  very 
considerable  practical  contact  with  the  general  as  well  as  with 
the  specific  problems  involved.  Furthermore,  careful  analysis 
of  our  beginners’  books  through  the  years  points  unmistakably 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  shortcomings  are  due  to  failings 
along  just  these  lines.  My  fear  is  not  that  I  have  stated  too 
much,  but  too  little. 

When  the  book  we  want  has  been  written,  its  author  will  be 
too  modest  to  tell  us  that  he  excels  in  these  qualities  and  that  he 
has  done  all  these  things,  but  I  believe  he  will  like  to  have  us 
feel  that  he  has  done  his  work  in  just  so  thorough  a  way. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 


REVIEWS 

WidsUh.  Edited  by  Kemp  Malone.  London:  Methuen  and  Co.  Ltd.  1936.  Pp. 

xiii+202.* 

This  edition  of  Widsith  is  the  most  important  work  on  the  poem  since  the 
well-known  study  (1912)  of  R.  W.  Chambers,  to  whom  Malone  fittingly  dedi¬ 
cates  his  book.  The  introduction  is  chiefly  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the 
poem.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  artistry  with  which  the  poet  combined  the  earlier 
traditional  lists,  which  the  editor  calls  thulas,  of  heroes  and  tribes,  weaving  them 
together  with  episodic  comment  and  the  more  or  less  lyrical  passages  which  the 
editor  calls  yeds.  The  first  and  second  thulas  embodied  in  the  poem  are  assigned 
to  the  early  sixth  century,  the  third  to  the  second  half  of  it,  and  the  poem  itself 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  The  interpolations  are  reduced  to  eight  lines 
(14-17,  82-83,  114,  and  118),  as  opposed  to  the  twenty-one  suspected  passages 
listed  by  Chambers,  and  his  possible  total  of  forty-six.  The  text  is  conservative, 
and  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  history  of  the  readings  and  conjectures  of 
earlier  scholars,  an  apparatus  that  will  save  the  future  investigator  many  a 
weary  search.  The  text  is  followed  by  an  admirable  bibliography,  a  glossary  of 
words,  and  a  glossary  of  proper  names  eighty  pages  long.  Here,  as  might  be 
expected  by  those  who  have  followed  Malone’s  many  preliminary  investigations, 
are  revealed  the  editor’s  mastery  of  the  primary  and  secondary  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  his  fertile  ingenuity  in  the  explanation  of  mysterious  names,  and  his 
independence  and  originality  in  the  face  of  the  trammeling  traditions  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  Widsithian  scholarship. 

The  author  of  the  second  thula,  Malone  finds,  had  an  especially  good 
knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes  (pp.  30-31),  but  the  first  thulaman  knew 
little  of  them,  except  for  the  Swedes  and  Woings  (p.  17).  The  latter  tribe  is  one 
of  many  for  whom  Malone  suggests,  in  contrast  to  earlier  commentators,  identi¬ 
fication  with  Scandinavian  tribes.  Besides  the  Woings,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Veierland  (<ON.  vdr,  v6m),  may  be  mentioned  the  Wrosnan,  the 
dwellers  on  the  island  in  the  Great  Belt  called  V’raesen,  earlier  Wrysn.  Pyle, 
King  of  the  Rondings  is  the  eponym  of  the  Norwegian  pilir,  who  gave  their 
name  to  pelamgrk.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  identifications  is  that 
of  the  Moide  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  island  of  Mfin,  older  M6i.  The 
accompanying  Persum  (dat.  84)  Malone  is  inclined  to  emend  to  Wersum,  though 
he  does  not  venture  to  do  so  in  the  text,  since  the  Perse  might  be  the  Parish 
and  refer  to  the  Germanic  inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Paris.  Previous  editors 
have  assumed  that  this  line  referred  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  was  part  of 
the  interpolated  passage  relating  to  Biblical  peoples. 

The  traditional  interpretation  is  most  boldly  challenged  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Gothic  King  Ermanric  and  some  of  the  heroes  associated  with  him. 
Theodoric  of  line  115  is  Theodoric  the  Frank,  not  the  Ostrogoth;  and  the  Secca 
and  Becca  of  the  same  line  are  hypocoristic  names  for  Sigiwald  and  Berchtung 

*  See  Malone’s  ‘  “Widsith”:  .\ddenda  and  Corrigenda,’  Modern  Language 
Review  xxxi  (1936),  547-594. 
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of  the  Wolfdietrich  story,  Becca  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bikki  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  legend,  Jormunrekk’s  treacherous  councillor.  The  final  appraisal  of  such 
interpretations  can  be  made  only  by  Malone’s  peers  in  the  study  of  Germanic 
legend.  The  explanation  of  the  difficult  Mofdingum  of  the  manuscript,  as  mid 
Ofdingum  ‘with  the  descendants  of  Ovida’  the  Gothic  king,  brilliantly  combines 
linguistic  and  historical  knowledge  with  careful  textual  criticism.  Malone  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  the  contradiction  between  the  admirable  Ermanric  of  the  last 
part  of  the  poem  and  the  wrdpes  wirlogan  of  line  9  by  interpreting  the  phrase 
as  ‘hostile  to  treaty-breakers.’  This  would  not  be  a  natural  interpretation,  I 
think,  if  the  original  text  actually  read  wirlogan,  since  this  would  surely  be 
taken  as  a  genitive  singular  with  urdpes.  Perhaps  Malone  infers  that  in  the 
original  the  poet  wrote  the  earlier  dative  form  wirlogum,  which  was  supplanted 
by  a  later  ambiguous  form  in  -an. 

Similarly,  the  ambiguity  of  ‘sceal  bSoda  gehwylc’  (11),  where  peoda  is 
usually  emended  to  peodna,  makes  one  doubt  that  a  poet  as  careful  as  Malone 
assumes  the  author  of  WidsUh  to  be  would  have  used  it,  though  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  postulate  with  Malone  an  unrecorded  *peoda,  ‘lord.’  But  the  nomina¬ 
tive  singular  necessitates  taking  gehwylc  as  an  adjective,  of  which  use  the 
Sprachschatz  records  only  six  instances,  from  Cynewulf  or  later  poetry,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  over  a  hundred  with  the  genitive  plural,  the  early  use. 

An  admirable  feature  of  Malone’s  identification  of  names  is  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  he  pursues  etymologies  and  analyzes  the  various  linguistic  pos¬ 
sibilities,  as  for  example  in  the  discussion  of  the  Baningas  (Ptolemy’s  Baivoxaitiai) 
and  the  Dean  (AavKloi/ft).  Many  explanations  are  only  tentatively  proposed. 
Some  that  I  consider  unlikely  may  be  noted.  The  Eadgils  of  Beowulf,  (ASils, 
Athislus),  who  is  dissociated  from  the  Eadgils,  King  of  the  Myrgings  in  Widsith, 
perhaps  correctly,  is  said  to  have  short  ea,  a  back-spelling  for  a,  but  since  such 
spellings  are  not  recorded  until  the  eleventh  century  (see  W.  Schlemilch,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Sprache  und  Orthographic,  pp.  5,  20),  this  seems  unlikely,  and  it  is 
better  to  assume  that  an  original  was  refashioned  on  the  analogy  of  the 
numerous  names  beginning  with  £ad-  (cf.  also  the  brother  Eanmund).  The  earlier 
suggestion  (AJPh.,  XL VII,  319  fif.)  that  the  Wulfingas  are  the  Vulgares  of  Paul 
the  Deacon  is  here  repeated,  Vulgares  being  derived  from  wulg-  ‘she-wolf’  plus  a 
second  element  {-war,  cf.  OE.  -ware,  ON.  -verjar).  Apart  from  other  difficulties, 
the  significance  of  -ware,  except  in  late  extensions  of  the  meaning,  seems  to  be 
always  ‘inhabitants’  of  the  place  which  is  the  first  element  of  the  compound, 
and  the  etymology  is  therefore  improbable.  The  phonology  of  Eatul,  ‘Italy’ 
is  said  to  make  difficulties,  and  the  Addenda  contain  Max  Forster’s  suggestion 
that  the  Old  English  forms  come  from  Old  British  *Etol<\h.  *Etdlia.  But  why 
not  merely  assume  that  an  OE.  *Etel<VL.  *Etdlia  {ci.Orel  VL.  drdliu{m),  CL. 
drdrium)  underwent  a  substitution  of  the  suffix,  -ol  for  -el?  We  actually  have 
Etel-  in  the  compound  Etelware  (Bosworth-ToUer,  Suppl.,  s.v.  Eotolware).  Luick 
(Hist.  Gram.  §329),  declares  this  substitution  to  be  common  in  the  case  of  -of  for 
-el<-cel<-al,  e.g.,  kweowol,  as  well  as  of  -ol  for  -el<-il  in  hetol,  eosol  {<asellus 
with  both  t-umlaut  and  M-umlaut),  and  in  sceamol<scamellum  (§331,  Anm.  1). 
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OE.*Etel  (Etel-),  with  suflSx-substitution  Etol,  would  then  give  WS.  Etol,  South 
Nth.  Eotol,  or  North  Nth.  Eatol  (Eatul). 

Few  mediaevalists  anywhere  possess  the  linguistic  knowledge  and  historical 
learning  shown  by  the  editor  of  Widsitk.  Since,  in  addition,  Malone’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  acumen  in  argument  reveal  his  complete  mastery  of  this  prodi¬ 
gious  equipment,  his  work  must  be  reckoned  a  distinguished  achievement  in  the 
annals  of  American  philological  studies. 

Robert  J.  Menner 

Yale  University 

The  Problem  of  W ineland.  (Islandica,  Vol.  xxv).  By  Hallddr  Hermannsson* 

Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1936.  Pp.  84. 

This  is  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  important  Islandica-seties,  which 
Professor  Hallddr  Hermannsson  has  written  and  edited  since  1908.  The  second 
volume  {The  Northmen  in  America)  was  a  bibliography  of  the  vast  literature, 
already  then  in  existence,  dealing  with  the  Vinland  (Wineland)  voyages.  Here 
the  author  turns  again  to  that  fascinating  subject,  discussing  and  interpreting 
the  question  in  the  light  of  the  sources  themselves  and  the  most  important  recent 
researches  in  the  field. 

In  the  first,  and  main,  part  of  the  study  he  considers  and  evaluates  in  detail 
the  sources  themselves,  especially,  of  course,  Eiriks  saga  rautia  {The  Saga  of 
Eric  the  Red)  in  the  Hauksbdk,  and  Granlendinga  pdttr  {The  Tale  of  the  Green¬ 
landers)  in  the  Flateyjarbdk.  He  brings  together  many  and  weighty  proofs  to  the 
effect  that  the  Saga  is  much  more  important  and  dependable  as  a  source  than  the 
Tale,  although  the  latter  also  has  some  noteworthy  features.  This  conclusion  is 
in  full  agreement  with  Professor  Hermannsson’s  former  views  on  the  subject, 
and  they  are  shared  by  those  other  scholars,  who  have  made  a  most  thorough 
study  of  the  Icelandic  sources:  Dr.  Gustav  Storm,  Professor  Finnur  J6nsson, 
and  Matthias  p6rt$arson,  the  latest  editor  of  the  sagas  concerned  {tslenzk 
fornrit,  Vol.  iv,  Reykjavik,  1935). 

Professor  Hermannsson,  however,  not  only  presents  impressive  evidence 
concerning  the  preference  of  Eiriks  saga  to  the  Tale,  but  also  advances  a  very 
significant  observation  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Saga.  He  argues,  and  very 
convincingly,  that  it  is  based  on  family  tradition,  and  further  conjectures  that 
the  Saga  was  written  by  or  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Brand  Jonsson  (c.  1202- 
1264),  one  of  the  distinguished  descendants  of  porfinn  Karlsefni,  who  in  turn  is 
really  the  central  figure  of  the  Saga.  This  conclusion  is  both  highly  interesting 
and  plausible. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  deals  with  “Alleged  Norse  Remains  and  In¬ 
fluences  on  the  American  Continent.”  After  surveying  these,  the  author  con¬ 
cludes:  “that  so  far  nothing  has  been  found  on  the  American  continent  which 
corroborates  the  information  in  the  literary  sources,  or  gives  us  any  clue  as  to 
the  places  mentioned  in  them.”  Naturally,  he  refers  specially  to  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  Kensington  Stone,  thoroughly  doubting  its  genuineness,  declaring:  “And 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  whether  we  look  at  it  from  a  runological,  linguistic,  histori* 
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cal,  or  geographical  point  of  view,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  inscription  is  a 
modern  forgery.”  Competent  philologists  and  historians  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  which  appears  fully  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer. 

There  follows  a  very  suggestive  chapter  on  the  “Geographical  Aspects  of 
the  Problem.”  In  regard  to  Karlsefni’s  route  Professor  Hermannsson  enlarges 
somewhat  upon  his  theory  advanced  in  his  article  “The  Wineland  Voyages. 
A  Few  Suggestions”  {Geographical  Review,  xvii  (1927),  107-114,  a  theory  deserv¬ 
ing  as  much  credence  as  any  so  far  propounded. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  work  is  entitled  “Effects  of  the  Discovery  of 
Wineland.”  The  author  does  not  think  that  Columbus  obtained  in  Iceland,  even 
if  his  alleged  visit  there  is  historical,  any  information  about  America.  Professor 
Hermannsson  is  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  Cabots  may  have  received 
stimulation  from  that  source.  He  maintains,  however,  an  open  mind  on  the 
effects  of  the  Norse  discovery,  saying:  “It  is  unwise  to  argue  ex  silentio  and 
positively  to  deny  that  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  had  any  influence  upon  the  great  explorers  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  admit  frankly 
that  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  that  they  did.” 

And  that  saneness  is  characteristic  of  this  well-written  and  scholarly  work 
as  a  whole.  Some  will,  however,  no  doubt,  find  it  too  conservative;  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  will  find  general  acceptance. 
His  book  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  welcome  and  authoritative  survey,  useful  alike 
for  the  specialist  and  the  general  reader,  an  effective  antidote  to  the  all  too 
common  uncritical  discussions  of  the  Norse  discovery  of  America. 
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Taunton  Public 
Texas,  University  of 
Upsala  College 
Utah,  University  of 
V'assar  College 
Washington,  University  of 
West  Virginia  University 
Wisconsin,  University  of 
Yale  University 


FOREIGN  LIBRARIES 


National  Library  of  Peiping 


China 


Finland 

Library  of  the  University  of  Finland,  Helsingfors 
Denmark 


Royal  Library,  Copenhagen 

Germany 

Hessiche  Universitktsbibliotek,  Giessen 
Preussische  Staatsbibliothek,  Berlin 

Holland 

Seminar  Library  for  Germanic  Philology,  University  of  Groningen 


Deichmanske  Bibliothek  Oslo 
Library  of  the  University  of  Oslo 


Norway 
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Sweden 

Humanistiska  biblioteket,  Stockholms  hogskola 
Kungliga  biblioteket,  Stockholm 
Seminariet  for  nordiska  sprik,  University  of  Lund 
Seminariet  for  nordiska  sprSk,  University  of  Uppsala 

U.S.S.R. 

Public  Library,  Leningrad 
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